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r NHERE was a drop of yellow in the 
sporting blood of John Victor Al- 
bert Alburton, Earl of Gault. He 

couldn’t look a woman in the eye. 

Women disconcerted him, discouraged 
him, dried him up. Their beauty mysteri- 
ously alarmed him, and its close approach 
sent him scrambling up the nearest tree. 

The world, which concerned itself with 
the Earl of Gault, called him a woman 
hater. His sporting friends said that he 
was woman shy. John Victor, who was a 
nice boy, with no affectations, psychoana- 
lyzed it as “ feelin’ like a silly ass, when 
women were about, and wantin’ to get 
away.” 

In this modest endeavor Lord Gault was 
foiled by rich circumstance and smiling 
looks. He stood a swagger six foot three. 
He was darkly magnificent, and had mis- 
leading eyes. Tied to this fatal beauty 
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were his attractive title and an irresistible 
rent roll. 

Women hunted him on land and sea. 
His mother led the pack. She was adomi- . 
neering woman, one of the greatest host- 
esses in England, and she wanted to see 
him married. Nervous, fiery, sex shy, rear- 
ing and plunging at petticoats, he was 
hitched to her social chariot from the day 
of his majority until he was twenty-five. 
Then she died, exasperated. 

Thereupon Gault shut up his big houses, 
took a set of London chambers in Mount 
Street, and spent most of his time on his 
yacht. Congenial males flocked to his boat 
like gulls, and the dove sailed on the mast. 

Before the end of three months woman 
poked her nose into this riotous peace. 
Between cruises, in his Mount Street rooms, 
Lord Gault received the news of his young 
brother’s clandestine marriage. 
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The Hon. James Alburton, twenty-one, 
attached, as loosely as could be wangled, 
to the British Embassy in Paris, and entire- 
ly dependent on his brother, announced his 
marriage in a cheerful, arid letter from the 
Hétel Splendide, Nice. 

Dear oLp JAcK: . , 

Congrats up! I’m married. Let’s have the jolly 
old blessing in four figures. Push it along the wire 
to Paris. We had to beat it out of there, hush, 
hush, early this morning. I’ve got to fly back to 
fix up leave. I'll pick up my wife again here, 
and we'll make London Friday. I suppose you're 
on the boat, or won’t mind getting aboard, by 
then. We'd like your rooms. This is between us. 
I want to tell the dear old relatives myself —Jm. 

P. S.—She’s French. 


Lord Gault read this letter three times 
and decided that it was damnably unil- 
luminating. Two bald facts, however, 
grinned at him out of a jungle of sinister 
possibilities—Jim had eloped with a strange 
Frenchwoman, and he was breaking into 
the house with her on Friday. 

Something had got to be done about it. 
What? Gault ramped his rooms, with the 
letter in his hand, his wits all scrambled 
into one pan. Got to do something. Got 
to act. How? 

The mess seethed, shapeless. Gault gave 
it up, fell feverishly on the phone, and 
called up his man of business. 

The call rang in at the offices of Carter, 
Carter & Carteret, solicitors, and was 
buzzed through to Sir Romney Carter’s pri- 
vate room. He reached for the phone on 
his desk, lifted the transmitter lazily, and 
jumped as if it had bitten his ear. 

“ Married! Jim is?” he bawled. “ Here, 
hold on, Jack! Give me this slow. Who 
is she? I said, who’s the girl? Who the 
devil is Jessie French? Just says she’s 
French! Nothing matter the line! Take 
your face out of the phone! Well, where 
are they? She is? Where’s Jim? My 
hat! I say, let’s have the letter. Go on— 


slow. Well, I'll be damned! Of course 
you’ve got to act. Hold on to the line a 
minute. Let me think!” 


Sir Romney Carter was a rapid thinker, 
and his thoughts ran blithely on practical 
jokes. He was a jolly dog, gamboling into 
his thirties in high, puppyish spirits. Most 
of his distinguished clients were his personal 
friends. He guarded their property faith- 


fully, and gleefully nipped their heels. 
The man talking to him on the phone 

was an imperishable bone, which he kept 

buried in his back yard. 


In less than a 
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quarter of a minute, Sir Romney had dug 
him up and was worrying him. 

“ Are you there? I say, Jack, the first 
thing you’ve got to do is to stop that leave. 
Cable Jim it’s all right about the rooms, 
and let him have a thousand to make things 
look easy. We'll pull a wire at the em- 
bassy, and hang him up in Paris for a week. 
That ’ll give you time to get across to Nice, 
and have it out with the girl alone.” 

Sir Romney leaned, raptly, to the phone. 

“ Sorry, old man—I’m full up here for a 
fortnight. You don’t want to let her know 
who you are, you ass! You want to work 
the thing incog. Get introduced as some- 
body else, and let her give herself away. I 
say, Jack, you might play up to her a bit 
yourself. Lead her on—what? If she’s a 
vamp, entice her off on the yacht. Oh, all 
right! Don’t get ratty! Find out if she’s 
a white woman, that’s all. Right-oh! I'll 
handle the embassy myself. Thousand to 
the young blighter—I said, by to-night. 
Cheerio!” 

Sir Romney hung up, punched the phone 
jovially in the ribs, and unleashed a howl. 
Then he summoned his clerk. 

“ Advise Paris Crédit, by wire, to pay a 
thousand to the Hon. James Alburton— 
Lord Gault’s account—and get me on to 
Downing Street.” 

Meantime, in Mount Street, a distracted 
young man packed his own boxes for the 
Riviera Express. 

“ Curse and blast! Why is Harrow out? 
Nanny, see if you can jam this down. Get 
a porter up!” 

A Harrow had served an Alburton since 
time began. The present Harrow had mar- 
ried the family nurse. 

“Er grace called this morning, m’lord,” 
said Mrs. Harrow, jamming it down, “ and 
said she’d be back later. ’Er grace’s wom- 
an’s come down sudden with the flu, and 
’er grace said—” 

“Get a porter up, Nanny! I’ve got 
about five minutes. Look out and see if 
the car’s below.” 

Mrs. Harrow opened a window. 

“No, m’lord—yes, it’s just comin’ round 
the corner.” 

“ Get a porter! 
for?” 

As Mrs. Harrow fled, Gault wrote hur- 
riedly at the table by the open window. 


Dear Harrow: 
_My brother is married. He may be bringing 
his wife here while I am away. Fix them up with 


What are you waiting 











everything. Say nothing to the duchess, and see 
that Nanny doesn’t. Send letters to Captain John 
Stirling, Hétel Splendide, Nice, and keep shut 
about it. If you're asked, say I’m cruising.— 
GavLt. 


He addressed the letter, set it against the 
inkstand, and made a dash for his coat. A 
lively draft came into the room with the 
porter, flirted the letter off the table, and 
dropped it on the window sill. It tottered 
there for a second, on the scales of chance, 
and slid out on its way to the street and 
the dust bins. 

Mrs. Harrow closed the door on her mas- 
ter, after another vain attempt to give him 
his sister’s message. She wanted to tell 
him that the young Dutchess of Rothair, 
hung up in London on her way to Nice, to 
look for a maid, proposed to spend the night 
at her brother’s rooms. 


II 


AFTER her morning call in Mount Street, 
the duchess walked up Bond Street and 
turned into Mayol’s, to have a look at the 
manikins. The place was crowded with 
people she didn’t know. She nodded over 
the top of Mayol’s head, declined a chair, 
and stood, with her hand on the back of 
it, looking at the stage. 

A girl in a frock of silver amé was just 
coming on. She slithered to the front of 
the stage, pulled herself up in an interro- 
gation point, and looked at the room down 
her nose. 

“ Kitty!” squeaked the duchess. 

Mayol discreetly wedged a well tailored 
back between her grace and the lorgnettes, 
and cut off her view of the stage. She 
rolled the chair impatiently against his 
legs, scooped him out of the way, and sat 
on the edge of it, straight as an arrow, 
stuck, quivering, from the bow. 

The girl in the silver Jamé was coming 
down from the stage, to give a close-up. 
The frock fitted her like her skin. The 
décolletage, cut across the base of her 
throat in front, ended where a waistline 
might have been, behind. She had no 
waistline, and no hips. She _ littered 
straight up and down, like a spear stabbed 
through a couple of clouds of gray tulle— 
enormous, bouffant. 

Her face was powdered dead white. Her 
hair was varnished, and dead black. Her 
eyes, gray and luminous, looked like dark 
pearls dropped in saucers of soot. Her 
mouth was painted purple—startling as a 
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shriek. She tilted it superciliously and 
eeled up the room, looking the women over 
with the insufferable manikin eye. 

The mysterious, disconcerting aura of the 
grand manikin got their complacency by 
the throat. They looked cowed, and felt 
fat. Their men, shopping on the lead, lost 
the conquering air, and goggled the impu- 
dent, uncorseted slimness foolishly, with 
something gluttonous in their eyes. 

The duchess gave a shocked titter, as if 
she were sitting out a frank French farce. 

“ Kit-ty Con-quest!” she whispered, as 
the silver lamé swept up to her chair. 

The girl drooped her blackened lids, 
tightened the narrow, purple slant of her 
mouth, pirouetted on a silver heel, and 
presented her naked back. 

As the gray tulle swung round, the duch- 
ess clutched a handful, and dragged it to 
her knees. 

“ No, you don’t! How on earth did you 
get here? Did somebody dare you? I was 
knocked flat. Didn’t you hear the fall? I 
called to you before I thought. What are 
you up to? Tell me, first, when you got 
over. Why didn’t you let me know? Is 
Uncle Dick—Kitty/” 

The swift rush of whispers and giggles 
was smothered in the last quick word, as a 
cascade, tumbling brightly over rocks, 
drops in a pool with a splash. 

Something destructive had happened to 
Miss Conquest’s manikin nerve. Her cool 
pose crumpled flat. Strings under her skin 
twitched at the arranged insolence of her 
face. She screwed up her eyes, took her 
painted under lip in her teeth, and strug- 
gled with her breath. Under the atrocious 
make-up was a very young girl trying hard 
not to cry. 

“Let go!” she choked out, pulling at the 
tulle. “ Everybody’s—Mayol—I’m work- 
ing here!” 

The duchess looked as if she had been 
slapped in the face. She hung on, staring. 
“ Let go, Alma! I can’t talk to you!” 

“Yes, you can,” said the duchess, wak- 
ing up, as the tulle pannier was tweaked 
out of her hand. “ Wait, Kitty! There’s 
another model down. Be showing this to 
me. Talk turning round. You've got to 
tell me! Go on—slow!” 

Miss Conquest got her mask straight, 
twisted bonelessly, and swung an arc of 
husky whispers. 

“Uncle Dick’s gone off. He smashed 
up in New York, and got away.” 
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“ Kitty! All your money?” 

“ Everything.” 

The duchess’s eyes filled. 

“ Oh, how awful!” 

“ Don’t!” pleaded Kitty. ‘“ You'll make 
me cry, too. I’d just finished at Roly’s, in 
August. Uncle Dick was to come over to 
take me home. Then the lawyers wrote. 
Roly let me stop to teach, but she was rot- 
ten about it. A year’s fees due — extras 
and everything—and I didn’t have a 
bean!” 

“Oh, Kitty, 
straight to me?” 


why didn’t you come 


“ Don’t! I ran away last month to 
Paris, with Anne. Look at this thing, 
Alma!” 


“T am looking. Anne who?” 

“ Little English maid at Roly’s—remem- 
ber? Mayol put us both in to train over 
there. He dumped Anne into the sales. 
She wasn’t cheeky enough.” 

“Oh, it’s awful!” The duchess caught 
the girl’s hands. “ Kitty, you mustn’t—” 

“ ]'ll meet you somewhere for tea,” whis- 
pered Miss Conquest, nervously retrieving 
her hands. “ Rumpel—” 

“ No—wait! I’m in my brother’s rooms 
—16 Mount Street. He’s going off to-night 
on his boat. We'll be by ourselves. Roth’s 
away, too. Fix up to stop all night, can 
you? Remember—16 Mount Street.” 

“ Yes—lI’d love it. I'll have to go now, 
Alma. Mayol—” 

“Oh, I'll buy this thing—we can talk 
trying on.” The duchess jumped up. 
“ Mayol!” 

Mayol bowed, deferentially, from behind 
her chair. His discreet eyes had been 
turned away. His long ears had been laid 
back flat. His varnished head was filled 
with a big noise. 

The great Mayol was a Paris mongrel. 
He put the wits of three nations into the 
making and selling of women’s clothes. 

Two hours later, divested of his elegant 
frock, with his varnish squiffed up in spikes, 
and a well bitten brier between his teeth, 
he furiously sketched and muttered at his 
desk in his private office. He was busy 
with the destiny of Miss Kitty Conquest. 

“ Peau, blanc de neige—yeux dune belle 
amoureuse—risette, diable—Jeanne!” 

“ Hullo!” 

A tall English girl got up from her desk 
in the corner, and crossed to his. She car- 
ried a sheet of foolscap covered with small 
writing and big figures. 
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“ How’s that?” asked Mayol, tapping his 
sketch of Miss Conquest in gauzy black. 

“ How’s that?” asked Jeanne, laying a 
memo of the Duchess of Rothair’s pur- 
chases beside the sketch. 

“ That’s a full hand, Janey, my girl!” 
replied Mayol, chucking his French after 
his frock coat. “That’s a sure thing! 
That’s a cinch! That’s my society clothes 
peg and her ducal chaperon, doin’ a double 
turn on the Riviera! D’ye get me?” 

“TI do not,” said his wife, sitting on the 
arm of his chair. 

Mayol stuffed and lighted his pipe. 

“ Well, now, here’s the idea. These Lon- 
don women are shy on the manikins. 
They'll fall for anythin’ once they’ve seen 
it on one of their own backs, but the girls 
make ’em nervous. The kid here’s the real 
thing. She’s one of ’em. She’s up against 
it with an embezzlin’ uncle. The duchess 
has just found it out, an’ she’s takin’ her 
home to-night to cry over her. Thick as 
thieves—school together, an’ all.” 

“How did you find out all that?” 

** Mindin’ my own business. Now, then! 
Conquest hasn’t been seen in the shop by 
the big set. I’m goin’ to send her over to 
Nice with the magpie stuff, ’stead of givin’ 
a show with the girls. No manikin busi- 
ness! She’s to be a rich American—same 
hotel as the duchess—goin’ everywhere to- 
gether—dresses from us.” He shuffled open 
half a dozen audacious black and whites, 
on his desk. “ She’ll make a big noise on 
the Riviera!” 

“ She wouldn’t wear this cheeky stuff on 
the Riviera,” said Jeanne, rapidly running 
-over the sketches. “ She wouldn’t be there 
at all—alone—a young American girl—” 

“ She’s a widow.” 

“ Dennis, you’re the limit!” 

“T am that! Get on with ’em, Janey. 
Put ’em all on black and white, overtime. 
Tell Anne she’s to go along as maid, and 
to start practice, keepin’ her mouth shut. 
Send the kid up to me. Hold on—take a 
letter down. I'll give her one she can show 
to the duchess.” 

III 





THAT afternoon, at five o’clock, Miss 
Conquest tumbled out of a taxi in Mount 
Street. She tore up the stairs of No. 16 
without waiting for the lift. She beat the 
devil’s own tattoo on the door of Lord 
Gault’s chambers, and rushed past an as- 
tonished manservant like a high wind. 

















“ Where are you? Which room? Alma, 
I’m going to Nice, to the Splendide, for a 
whole month, to-morrow night! Don’t 
wake me up!” 

“What are you talking about, Kitty?” 
asked the duchess. “ Do you mean it?” 

“ Pity the poor shop girl! A life of 
toil!” cried Kitty, pulling the hug down 
on the Chesterfield. “I’m a rich young 
widow with vamp weeds, and Anne’s my 
maid, and we’re both to have our heads 
chopped off if we breathe Mayol!” 

“Ts yours on tight? You don’t sound 
like it.” 

“ Read it!” A photo tumbled out of 
Kitty’s muff with Mayol’s letter. “ That’s 
nothing—a photo I brought you. Read 
the letter first.” 

The duchess opened it excitedly. 

“ Ripping!” she began. She read on, 
and flushed angrily. “‘ He’s mad!” 

“ Why?” 

“The widow part, I mean. You 
can’t—”’ 

“Can't I? And, Alma, we'll split Anne, 
shall we? If you don’t have to stop to hunt 
a maid, we could get off together.” 

“ Yes, of course; but about this widow 
trick. It’s perfectly disgusting of Mayol. 
He says himself it’s because a young girl 
couldn’t be there on her own. You'll be 
with me, Kitty. You don’t want to—” 

“But I do want to! It’s going to be 
topping fun every minute. Who’s going to 
find out? I don’t know anybody over here, 
except you and the girls at school. I 
wouldn’t care, anyhow. I’m down and out, 
now. I might as well get some fun out of 
it. Look!” She suddenly poked her photo 
under Alma’s nose. “ Do you like it?” 

“ Sweet!” said the duchess absently. 
She pushed the photo aside, and put her 
arm around the girl. “ Kitty, I want you 
to do as I ask—give up all this horrid 
Mayol business, and come to us. I’d love 
it. Roth would, too.” 

Kitty clung for a minute silently. 

“T know! You’re too dear—I couldn’t!” 
She got up quickly, her eyes full of tears, 
and went over to the fire. ‘“ Where is 
Rothair?” 

“India. On his way home, I mean, now. 
He'll make you, Kitty.” 

Miss Conquest shook her head, and set 
her photo up on the mantel. 

“'Who’s this—Lord Gault?” she asked, 
picking up one that had fallen. “I'd like 
to see what he looks like. Oh, this is Jim.” 
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“ Jim!” The duchess started up. “ Of 
course—Jim! Kitty, you ought to marry 
Jim. Why didn’t I think of it before?” 

“ Because you’ve only just this minute 
gone potty.” 

“It’s a peerless thought,” retorted the 
duchess, chasing it to the fireplace. 
“ There’s Thorwood—right next to us. It 
isn’t in the entail—Jack would give it to 
Jim, and he and Roth would allow him— 
Kitty, you’ve got to do it! You look 
frightfully happy with Jim ”—setting her 
younger brother’s photo next to Kitty’s. 
“Tell you what, sister Kate—I’ll wireless 
him to fix up a month’s leave and meet us 
at Nice.” 

“Tell him to come right on to the 
church,” grinned Kitty. 


The duchess’s younger brother had al- 
ready gone to Nice, and right on to the 
church. 

The Hon. James Alburton was one of 
those who get there quick. He had lifted 
a willing infant over a convent wall at 
Neuilly, and had whistled in a couple of 
war brothers—one in holy orders, and the ~ 
other in the Royal Air Force. He was 
flown with his prize to Nice, married to 
her, and flown back alone to Paris. He 
swooped, from the air, on his honeymoon 
leave and his brother’s blessing, hot from 
the wire, while Sir Romney Carter was 
blasphemously getting in touch with Down- 
ing Street. He was flown back to Nice, 
where he caught up his bride, and together 
they kept on flying across the Channel to 
England. 

The Hon. Jims were picking up their 
luggage, expressed to Victoria, at seven 
minutes to eight on Friday evening, when 
the duchess, Kitty, Anne, and the dressing 
bags cut in, on their way to the Riviera 
Express. 

Jim quailed. The duchess was a little 
like her late managing mother. She had 
concentrated on Jim, and had got a promise 
out of him to let her pick out his wife; and 
here was Jim’s wife snuggling contentedly 
into the small of his back. The thing 
wanted explaining, and Jim wanted time 
to think it out. 

He used a light left that stacked the sur- 
prised little bride up against the luggage, 
and rushed on his sister with his right. 

“Hullo!” he cried cordially, trying to 
turn her around. “ Hullo!” 

“ Jimmy!” The duchess stood like a 
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rock. “Where did you tumble from? 
I’ve been wirelessing to you. Here’s Kitty 
Conquest. Hurry up and get your ticket, 
and come along with us to Nice!” 

“ Awf’ly pleased, Miss Conquest. Awf’ly 
sorry, Ally. I’ve only come over with a 
toothbrush. Got to see the old prime—” 

The duchess’s attention was wandering. 
It froze to a rakish French silhouette, nes- 
tling to the trunks, labeled “ Hon. J. Al- 
burton, London,” which presumably housed 
Jim’s toothbrush. At that instant, Jim 
looked nervously over his shoulder. Mrs. 
Jim, who was no actress, smiled radiantly 
and waved a small mitt. 

“Don’t let us detain you,” the duchess 
said frigidly. “ Tickets, Anne!” 

She whisked Kitty through the gates and 
hurried down the platform. 

“ Here, I say, Ally! This is my—” 

“ Ticket, sir?” 

“T only want to speak to—” 

“ Platform ticket, sir?” 

“ Damn! ” 

Jim collected his wife and lifted her into 
a taxi. He sternly gave the Mount Street 
address to the man in front, got in beside 


the innocent, and gathered her into a fierce, 
protecting embrace. 

Harrow opened the door of Lord Gault’s 
chambers, and recognized the Hon. James 
Alburton with a paternal smile—which was 
instantly slain by the sight of the young 


man’s companion. He stood, defensively, 
in the doorway. 

“ Bow, you old duffer!” shouted Jim, 
giving him a slap on the chest that made 
him cough. “ They look like that over here 
when they’re happy,” he explained to his 
wife, and pushed her in. 

Harrow remained clinging to the door 
knob until he was torn from it by the por- 
ters, who staggered in under the luggage. 

“Get it along into the bedroom, old 
joss,” said Jim, demonstratively unwrap- 
ping his wife on the Chesterfield. “‘ Where’s 
old Nan?” 

“ Mrs. ’Arrow’s away, sir,” replied Har- 
row, rising to defend his hearth. “ Hin 
Devonshire, sir.” 

Mrs. Harrow, returning from Devonshire 
at that moment, put a beaming face in at 
the door behind the Chesterfield. Harrow 
fiercely pushed it out, and, the sinful lug- 
gage disposed of, followed it. 

A few moments later, Mrs. Harrow went 
down the servants’ stairs, on her way to her 
sister’s, and Harrow returned, sorrowfully, 
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to duty. He found the wanton acquiring 
the English speech on the Hon. Jim’s knee. 

“ G-gait,” she giggled sweetly. 

“Tiens! Le voici maintenant. 
jours!” whispered Jim. 

The giggle was obediently turned on the 
outraged Harrow. 

“ G-gait move on, ol’ man— we wan’ 
somesing to dr-reenk!” 

“ Colos-sal/” roared Jim, smothering her. 

“ Whisky or brandy, sir?” asked Harrow, 
averting stony eyes from the Chesterfield. 

“Champagne, you old ass!” 


IV 


Tue Earl of Gault wrote the undistin- 
guished name of “ Captain John Stirling, 
London,” on the register of the Hétel Splen- 
dide, to the disgust of the desk clerk, who 
recognized him. 

He was also recognized, a little doubt- 
fully, by Mrs. Gunther-Gray, an American 
much abroad, with her young daughters, 
Betty and Patty. 

“ That’s the Earl of Gault, Betty, isn’t 
it? Remember? He was pointed out to 
us at Ranelagh.” 

Betty drifted over to the desk and back. 

“ No, mother—it’s a Captain Stirling.” 

That evening, as Captain Stirling entered 
the Casino, Mrs. Gunther-Gray, leaving it, 
slipped and twisted her foot. The ac- 
quaintance, begun in the captain’s arms, 
duly progressed. 

“ Have you met a Mrs. Alburton—the 
Hon. Mrs. Alburton—over here?” inquired 
the sleuth, in a conversational tone about 
as light as lead. 

Mrs. Gunther-Gray hadn’t. No, she 
didn’t know the Hon. Mrs. Alburton by 
sight, either. French, was she? So many 
Frenchwomen at Nice, this season, weren’t 
there? Rather odd, wasn’t it? 

It was very odd, and very bewildering. 
Better have a look around! 

Hotel foyer — restaurant—café—terrace 
—palm court — Promenade des Anglais— 
English tea shop — theaters — cinemas— 
Casino. 

Then backward—Casino—cinemas—the- 
aters—English tea shop, and so on. 

Tall, dark, magnificent, miserable—feel- 
ing like a silly ass. 

“Ce beau capitaine Anglais, le voici en- 
core! Que diable cherche-t-il?” 

His sister-in-law, mesdames — the Hon. 
Mrs. Alburton. French—that was all he 
knew about her. 


Vu tou- 











The Hon. Mrs. Alburton was coy as a 
needle in a haystack. Nobody had met 
her, seen her, or heard of her. 

“ Have you met ”—and so forth. 

People began to notice it. By the end 
of another day, Captain Stirling was the 
subject of ribald jest. 

“Found your little lady friend?” asked 
a fat man, with a disgusting wink. 

Now what? Get on with it! Flop 
around like a blinking owl, staring at snick- 
ering Frenchwomen until one of ’em turns 
into your sister-in-law! Keep your ears 
up, like a confounded jack rabbit, listening 
for somebody to shout the family name! 
Rotten! 

Captain Stirling had got around to the 
hotel foyer again on Saturday afternoon, 
when his sister passed in within an inch of 
his nose. Unrecognizably swaddled in furs 
and a motor veil, worn like a yashmak, the 
duchess was leaning on Anne’s arm. She 
walked to a bench by the lift, sank on it, 
and closed her eyes. 

Kitty was at the desk. 

“The Duchess of Rothair is indisposed. 
Her grace wishes her party registered as 
Lady Mallory, Mrs. Mallory, and maid, 
London.” 

“Lady Mallory, Miss Mallory, and 
maid,” said the clerk, restraining. tears. 

“ Mrs. Mallory,” corrected Kitty, blush- 
ing a bright Dubarry. “ Her grace requires 
an English doctor at once, and would like 
another suite—one adjoining the rooms re- 
served for her.” 

“T am sorry, madame, but both those 
suites are engaged. I could give her grace 
one on the same floor.” 

“That will do, then, thank you. The 
doctor, please, at once!” 

Kitty stepped back, and planted a vicious 
French heel on the foot of a man passing 
behind her. 

“ Oh, I’m sorry!” she apologized. 

“ My fault ’tirely,” said Gault. 

He charged heavily out of her way, got 
off on the wrong foot, and bumped crash- 
ingly into her. 

“Frightf’ly sorry! Frightfly awkward 
of me!” he said furiously, wishing he had 
killed the girl on the spot. 

The crowd, moved by the mob instinct, 
suddenly surged all one way, and slapped 
him up against her. 

“ Frightf’ly sorry! Frightfly awkward 
of me!” he said. again, wishing they had 
both been killed on the spot. 
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He struggled savagely to escape, and 
found himself hitched by the top button 
of his coat to the top of Kitty’s blouse. 

“ Frightf’ly—” 

“Oh, don’t say it again!” gasped Kitty 
weakly, as she tried to unhitch him. “Do - 
you think you could—” 

He couldn’t. He fumbled, raging. The 
button leered at him, edge up, and buried 
itself in the embroidery. 

His awkward fingers brushed Kitty’s 
neck. The touch of the cool, smooth skin 
flashed through him like the sting of steel. 
He could feel the little quivers of laughter 
running over her soft body and shuddering 
into his nerves. He could see the curve of 
a white chin, the corner of a fresh mouth. 

The button swam about like a fish. He 
could smell violets. The blood pounded in 
his head. Sickening things, violets! Hated 
‘em! Hated—snap! 

“ Frightf’ly sorry!” 

He plunged blindly for the lift. 

The lift smelled of violets. So did his 
room. It was full of white chins and rose- 
colored laughter. He flung the windows 
wide, sat down, and wrote rudely to Sir 
Romney Carter. 

Miss Conquest, stepping from the lift, 
saw a dark face glowering out of a smoke 
cloud, through the open door of a room 
next to the lift. She was shown to her own 
rooms, directly opposite, and bestowed on 
the room page a smile that addled his 
French brains. 

The. English doctor put the duchess to 


“Flu? Nonsense, my dear young lady! 
Chill—nerves! ” 

“ Rotten for you, Kitty,” croaked Alma, 
sitting up in bed for her tea. “ Tell you 
what—go down for meals and walks in 
sport things. You’ll have every man in 
Nice tearing after you, in those things of 
Mayol’s.” 

“ Do you think I will?” asked Miss Con- 
quest pensively. 

She selected a vampish black tulle, for 
the evening, and put on her pearls, with 
Anne doing sentry go at the door. 

“ He’s coming!” hissed Anne. 

Kitty streaked across to the lift and 
hugged the bell. 

Captain Stirling, superb in evening 
clothes, had stopped to lock his door. He 
was committed to the lift, by a long leg, 
before he could consider the stairs. He 
brought up stiffly behind a milk-white back, 
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shadowed by filmy black, which breathed 
the sickening smell of violets. 

It was still as the surface of a frozen 
stream, masking a bright commotion. 

Miss Conquest’s virgin heart was thump- 
ing agreeably against her thin young ribs. 
The lift wouldn’t come up until somebody 
rang the bell. She had invented this de- 
lightful opportunity. It was working like 
acharm. The great thing, now, was how 
to make the best of it. 

Little audacities chased one another 
about, like a swarm of gnats, inside her 
sleek black head. Widows could do any- 
thing! Wait just a minute, though! See 
if he’ll speak first! 

She quivered and thrilled with expect- 
ancy. Her excitement charged the air 
about them mysteriously. Disturbing 
Waves swept over the exasperated nerves 
of the man behind her. His skin pricked 
and his ears buzzed. 

Captain Stirling had immediately recog- 
nized the girl whom he had nearly knocked 
down in the foyer, and to whom he had tied 
himself on like a luggage label. Silly ass! 
He stood, blaspheming the lift, and wish- 
ing she would stand off an inch from the 
bell, so that he could punch the button. 
Why the blazes didn’t she do it herself? 

Miss Conquest sighed patiently. 

Gault’s startled eyes fled to the brazen 
grille—high up, near the ceiling. He felt 
them dragged down to her head, which lift- 
ed like a black tulip on a long, pale stalk. 
He jerked them away, and caught them 
sliding down a smooth, white line into a 
mist of black. Staring down a girl’s back? 
Bounder! But he wasn’t! He coughed 
an outraged denial, and made a row like an 
exploding shell. 

Miss Conquest turned a hopeful profile 
and thoughtlessly exposed the bell. 

“ Permit me!” barked hoarsely past her 
ear, as Gault bayoneted the inoffensive 
button. 

The lift came up like a jack-in-the-box. 
Miss Conquest stepped discontentedly into 
it. She offered an encouraging smile to a 
scowl reflected in the mirror, and it was 
instantly taken away from her. She lin- 
gcred invitingly as she stepped out into the 
foyer, but the tall, dark man went by like 
a bullet. 

Halfway across the foyer, Captain Stir- 
ling was held up by a page with a wireless. 


Stretinc, Splennice : 
Jim in London. 





CARTER. 
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Captain Stirling’s dark and thunderous 
brow brightened. He’d be out of this hole 
first thing in the morning! 


V 


Patty GUNTHER-GrRaAy spoke to Kitty 
at the restaurant door. 

“‘ Oh, you’re losing your pearls,” she said, 
and caught them as they slipped down 
Kitty’s shoulder. “ What gorgeous ones!” 
she added, frank and friendly, as she gave 
them back. 

Mrs. Gunther-Gray’s much-traveled eyes 
took a short trip over the tall girl in the 
exquisite black. She smiled, frank and 
friendly as Patty. 

‘“* Are you alone to-night—-Lady Mallory, 
isn’t it? I saw the register.” 

“ Mrs. Mallory,” said Kitty, waving the 
Dubarry. “ Lady Mallory’s had to go to 
bed with a chill.” 

“Why, you’re American, aren’t you? 
Come under the flag! That’s our table, in 
the corner. We're Grays—Gunther-Grays 
—Betty, Patty.” 

The friendly Gunther-Grays were popu- 
lar. There was an agreeable flurry of peo- 
ple coming and going around the table in 
the corner. Two young English officers 
brought over their coffee and cigarettes, 
their cool, seen-it-all manners, and their 
easy, hang-it-all, slang-it-all talk. 

The Gunther-Gray girls handed it back 
to them smartly. The vamp straight from 
school was dazzled by their brilliance. The 
gray eyes blazed. They nearly wept when 
these exciting creatures included her in gay 
plans for the evening. 

“ You'll come over with us to the Casino, 
won’t you, Mrs. Mallory? We'll find you 
a partner.” 

“ Tl lend you this pounder!” 

Patty rapped her young officer over the 
knuckles. He caught her hand and coolly 
kept it. Wonderful life! 

“ Are you expecting your husband to join 
you, Mrs. Mallory?” inquired Mrs. Gun- 
ther-Gray, breaking into it like a bomb. 

Kitty saw the kind, inquisitive face swell- 
ing to monstrous size—great eyes seeing 
secrets—long teeth tearing up lies. 

“ He—isn’t—living,” she got out faint- 
ly, and drank all the water out of some- 
body’s glass. 

Mrs. Gunther-Gray made vague, sympa- 
thetic sounds. They were all getting up 
from the table. Kitty fled for her wrap. 
She stopped to tap at Alma’s door. 














“ Sleeping like a baby,” said Anne, put- 
ting her nose out. 

Mrs. Mallory, tall, slender, lovely, dis- 
tinguished, with a tailless ermine, lined with 
black —a fortune in fur — sweeping her 
heels, was smartly raked by lorgnettes as 
she made her way across the foyer to the 


Gunther-Grays. They were talking — oh, 
joy!—to the tall, dark man. 

“May 1?” whispered Mrs. Gunther- 
Gray. As Kitty raised the eyes of the 
belle amoureuse, she went on: “ Mrs. Mal- 
lory, may I present Captain Stirling? 
You’re coming over, of course,” she added, 
coolly annexing him. 

She led him along, sulky and unresisting 
as a bear on a chain. The Gunther-Gray 
girls followed, sandwiching Kitty and 
snickering across her. 

“Secret sorrow!” said one of them. 
“ Mother kids herself she comforts him. 
He hates it, really.” 

“It isn’t sorrow, Patty—it’s temper. I 
tried the comforting, and nearly lost an 
ear.” The three giggled wildly. ‘“ You 
try, Mrs. Mallory.” 

“T’d love it!” 

At the Casino, the managing Mrs. Gun- 
ther-Gray nailed Captain Stirling to a 
bench and hammered him down. 

“ Find somebody for Mrs. Mallory, chil- 
dren. Captain Stirling doesn’t dance. 
He'll talk to me.” 

““ We're trying to get the count for Mrs. 
Mallory, mother,” said Betty. ‘“ Count 
d’Auvray, Mrs. Mallory. He dances like 
an angel. If he isn’t booked—” 

“ They’ve got him, Bets!” cried Patty, 
as the two young officers led in the captive 
Frenchman. ‘“ We'll all go in to the holy 
now. Got your purse handy, Mrs. Mal- 
lory? It’s another ten francs. Give us 
the money, mother—we’re going into the 
holy. Give your fur to Captain Stirling, 
Mrs. Mallory.” 

A swift introduction crossed. Kitty gave 
herself to the count, who danced like an 
angel, and her wrap to Captain Stirling, 
who didn’t dance. 

Left standing like a confounded footman, 
reflected the captain, with a fur on his arm 
—left to Mrs. Gunther-Gray! Couple of 
old women gabbling on a bench! 

He laid the fur on the back of the bench. 

“If you will excuse me—” 

Mrs. Gunther-Gray comfortably made 
room for him beside her. She was saying 
something. He had lost half of it. 
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“ And so very young to be a widow,” she 
finished. 

He sat down. 

“ Got over it, I guess—dancing, I mean, ~ 
and such very light mourning!” She ~ 
stroked the ermine affectionately. ““ Money, ~ 
I imagine. Those pearls are perfect. Sure — 
to marry again soon. The count—did you — 
notice him? Frenchmen are so—” 

Oh, he couldn’t stand it! 

“Tf you will excuse me—” ¥ 

He got up. Mrs. Gunther-Gray was not © 
looking at him. 4 

“Why, they’re all coming back!” she ~ 
exclaimed. z 

“ Horrid in there to-night,” said Betty, 
fox-trotting up to them; “ and the count’s 


engaged for the next two. What a pity you g 


don’t dance, Captain Stirling!” s 
The count was desolated. He looked ~ 
wanly into Mrs. Mallory’s disturbing eyes. 
He had a friend—if he might have the ~ 
honor? He tore his eyes away. . 
“ It’s that awful Norman of his that he’s ~ 
gone for!” cried Patty, clutching Kitty’s 
arm. “ He’s a regular steam roller. Don’t, 
Mrs. Mallory! He'll assassinate you.” 

Kitty whirled on Gault. 

“Ask me to dance, Captain Stirling, 
quick!” She slipped lithely into the curve — 
of his arm. “ Just till he’s gone. Come ~ 
on—pretend!” 4 

VI 


Gautt’s arm slipped limply down Kitty’s ~ 
back. He stood stock still. Patty Gun- — 
ther-Gray tittered. 


“ Captain Stirling doesn’t dance.” “ Pity — 
you don’t dance.” “ Come on—pretend!” 
The count appeared, towing the assassin — 
across the room, their two pairs of amorous 
French eyes hurrying ahead of them. 
Something ran over Gault like flame. — 
Like flame, it licked up in a fiery breath — 
what nature made and the years had built ~ 
upon. It shriveled his self-consciousness. — 
It burned up the dry husk of his shyness. 
Something fluttered in the hot dust and 
sprang up, ardent, hungry for the sweets 
and the rights of youth. To blazes with 
giggling girls and gabbling old women! To 
blazes with Frenchmen who were so— 
He clasped Kitty strongly, caught her 
hand, and swung her out on the floor. 
Gault was born with rhythm in his feet. 
As a boy, his tyrannical old mother had 
whipped him into shape. His eager young 









Imps in her eyes — 
mocked him. Imps in his ears mocked him. ~ 
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sister had pulled him about lately in the 
new steps. He knew perfectly what he was 
doing. He moved with the singular light- 
mess of most huge creatures, with the‘ easy 
power of steel-sprung muscles. He was 
reckless with angry excitement. The girl 
in his arms went down the room like the 
leaf on the gale. 

“Oh, you do—” breathed Kitty, raptu- 
rously kicking up his step. 

“T didn’t say I didn’t,” he replied, bold 
as brass. 

“ T—know!” clinging. 
* Oh, lovely!” 

Gault gave a breathy laugh. His sport- 
ing blood was up. He could see them all 
staring, Patty Gunther-Gray with her 
mouth open. He let himself go. 

When the dam breaks, the waters go out 
in a flood. Gault floated out on a broad 
flood of light, perfume, music, rhythmic 
motion, warm contact, and mastery of a 
smooth step mated wordlessly to his. 
Waters swift, strange, tumultuous, bore 
him on, swirling him to the end of the num- 
ber—into the encore—into the next, a waltz 
—into another giddy one-step. They were 
carrying a girl along with him, and both 
dancers were thrilling to it. 

The jazz band blared, crashed, exploded. 
The tango band started with a whisper of 
strings. 

“ Tired?” 

“ No.” 

“ Tango?” 

“ Ves.” 

The whispering strings thrummed a 
vamp, caught up a tremendous barytone 
voice, and carried it out on the voluptuous 
measure. Young bodies shivered together, 
drifted apart, clung, rocked, dipped, lifted, 
clung again. Young breath came quick, 
warm, happy. 

The glowing notes throbbed, swooned, 
thrilled with fire and sensuous sweetness.., 
The pulse of southern France beat in the 
room. Hot color—hot skies—hot blood! 

The rich clamor mounted to Gault’s 
brain and called to something sound asleep 
there to wake up, wake up, and be young! 
He took all this clinging softness more 
closely in his arms. He felt the heart- 
beat in it, and his own heart leaping. 

The warm voice sang: 


“Tes yeux, deux 6-toi-les, é-toi-les, 
E-toi-les d’a-mour!” 





sighed Kitty, 


Kitty looked up into Gault’s eyes. 
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“We're just wonderful together, aren’t 
we?” she breathed. 


“ Dont les rayons dé-voi-lent, dé-voi-lent, 
Dévoilent une d-me pure.” 


“ You’re wonderful!” he said dizzily, the 
words reeling out of him. 


“Ta bou-che une ro-se, une ro-se, 
Ro-se en-chan-tée.” 
“ Oh, you are, too,” laughed Kitty hap- 
pily. “I could go on with you forever!” 


“ Dont les pé-tales dé-clo-ses, dé-clo-ses, 
Ré-vé-lent un baiser.” 

“ Could you?” asked Gault, his head be- 
ginning to go around. “Would you ”— 
his head going around faster—“ if I asked 
you to?” Around and around, faster and 
faster! “If I asked you to go on with 
me?” Faster—getting away—stars—roses 
—-sweetness—singing — ringing — clinging 
—gladness— madness! “Will you? I 
want you to!” 

Holding to each other—two children in a 
new, wonderful place—startled, listening! 
They heard the voice of southern France 
calling to youth. They felt the pulse of 
southern France beating up to heaven. 

“ Why, Captain Stirling!” Earth! Peo- 


ple! It was Mrs. Gunther-Gray, kind and 
inquisitive. ‘ Well, I never!” 


“You’re a shy young daisy! Waited 
to be picked!” said Patty, impudent. 

“* May I have the pleasure of the next?” 
asked Betty, mincing. 

“ Topping twist, that last you were show- 
ing!” observed her young officer. 

The count looked reproachfully at Mrs. 
Mallory. 

Mrs. Mallory began laughing. She 
laughed, and laughed, and couldn’t stop. 
All about nothing! She was wild with ex- 
citement, wild with young life, wild with 
young love—just wild! 

Gault watched her, and went white. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mallory,” he said 
slowly. “ That was delightful!” 

He bowed, and got away. Kitty went 
on laughing. They all joined in. Laugh- 
ter ran out of the room after Gault, ran 
along beside him under the stars, scorched 
his pride, scourged his young passion, and 
smothered him in self-consciousness. 

They were laughing at him for a silly 
ass. He deserved it, coming out with a raw 
thing like that to a strange girl! A girl? 
No—a widow. She knew. what she was 
about. Probably she meant to make a fool 











of him. She was laughing about it now, 
with the rest of them. God! 
He fled, miserably, into the night. 


Vil 


THE psychology of Captain Stirling’s hot 
love-making and cold leave-taking present- 
ed a blank wall to a widow who didn’t know 
what she was about. 

Miss Conquest was youthfully unaware 
that her beauty, dressed in the magic of the 
hour, had stirred a man’s sleeping senses. 
She equally failed to understand that her 
helpless laughter had flayed young love 
alive. 

In the tall, dark magnificence hitched to 
her by the captain’s coat button, in the 
hotel lobby, she had realized the ideal of 
blameless schoolgirl dreams. She had got 
out her heart ready to hand to him on the 
spot. She had accepted his raw, as he of- 
fered it. She expected to be engaged to 
him the next day, and would doubtless have 
married him the day after. When he ab- 
ruptly took himself off immediately after 
his thrilling remarks, she childishly won- 
dered why. 

In the early, pearly morning of the Cote 
d’Azur, Miss Conquest stepped out on her 
balcony, saw the captain on the path below, 
among the wanton roses, and prepared to 
give him gay greeting. She tied her hand- 
kerchief into a ball, sent it whizzing over 
the great glass eyelid of the terrace, and 
dropped it smartly at his feet. 

Captain Stirling looked up, flushed hot- 
ly, bowed coldly, picked up the handker- 
chief, and stalked under the eyelid. 

Miss Conquest was roused from stupor 
by a knock at her door. She turned into 
the room. 

“ Entrez!” 

A page served up her handkerchief neat- 
ly on a salver. 

“ Le capitaine Anglais, madame.” 

Kitty couldn’t have looked more horri- 
fied at John the Baptist’s head. 

“ Merci,” she said faintly. 

What was the matter with him? 

The matter with the Earl of Gault was 
tremendous. Love had pounced on him out 
of a girl’s gray eyes, and he couldn’t get 
away. Grown in an hour, it was bigger 
than himself. Knocked on the head at 
birth, it lived to tear him to bits. He be- 
lieved he had made a fool of himself. He 
was ashamed to go on with it, but he 
couldn’t leave off. 
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He remained at Nice. He followed Mrs. 
Mallory about, and kept the room between 
them. He treated her with chill politeness, 
and loved her with consuming fires. . He 
was as transparent as a pane of glass. He 
couldn’t keep mad love out of his eyes, or 
mad hate, either. 

Count d’Auvray also flaunted an arrow- 
pierced heart on his cuff. He also followed 
“ Mme. Mal’ree” about, as close as he 
could get to her. The young Frenchman 
returned Captain Stirling’s murderous 
glances murderously. The pair met and 
circled stiffly, showing their teeth, ready to 
fly at each other’s throat. 

Miss Conquest simply breathed it in. 
Here was her magnificence in the love sulks 
about her. Here was the count crazy about 
her. Life was one exciting love affair! 

She would have liked it better if Captain 
Stirling had raved and the count had 
sulked; but love was at her heels, and she 
kicked them up, gayly, over these pastures 
new. 

Mrs. Mallory was indeed making a sen- 
sation on the Riviera. Mayol’s “big 
noise ” was heard all over Nice. It began 
to take on an ominous sound. The society 
clothes peg was not in society. The ducal 
chaperon was still in bed. The Mayol cos- 
tumes were cheeky stuff. 

The young widow, having topping fun 
every minute, wore her vampish weeds with 
her manikin manners. Even without the 
purple mouth and the saucers of soot, she 
looked extremely like what she was not. 
As*the duchess had foretold, she had every 
man in Nice tearing after her. She had 
no idea where she was going, but she was 
going there at a spanking trot. 

Eyebrows began to go up, thumbs down. 
Who was the Mrs. Mallory in the expen- 
sive clothes? Who was the Lady Mallory 
she mysteriously kept under the bed? Who 
was the Mr. Mallory she had so blithely 
buried? Was there ever a Mr. Mallory? 

“ How did you lose your husband, dear?” 
Mrs. Gunther-Gray, kind and inquisitive, 
persisted in asking. 

“ T—” stammered Kitty, “ I—can’t bear 
to talk about it!” 

Everybody else could, however. 

Gault, glooming over a solitary pipe in 
the palm court, one evening, was joined by 
the fat man with the disgusting wink. 

“How’s things?” inquired the unwel- 
come person, making himself comfortable 
under the same palm. ‘“ Naughty widow’s 
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all in white this evening, I see. Some kind 
of story about her, ain’t there? Got the 
hang of it?” 

Captain Stirling’s savage silence indi- 
cated that he had not. 

“Husband run away or something, ain’t 
it?” He stopped to bite off a cigar. 
“ Damned if I would! Peaches—what?” 

Gault banged out his pipe and made a 
movement to get up. 

“ Got a match, old man? Thanks!” said 
the fat man, taking the case. “ T’other 
way around, probably. Looks swift—what 
d’ye think?” 

“T’'m afraid I don’t know what you're 
referring to,” replied Gault icily. 

“Go on!” scoffed the other. “Saw you 
dancing together!” 

Gault put out a trembling hand for his 
match case. The fat man let a match go 
out. 

“ Little black-haired devil—dresses like 
a cocotte.” He lighted up. “ Leading 
Count What’s-His-Name around by the 
nose, ain’t she? I’d like to get to the bot- 
tom of the husband story!” 

“Oh, let’s hope the poor devil’s dead!” 
Gault burst out furiously. 

There was a stir of palm leaves behind 
them, as Mrs. Mallory walked around from 
the other side of the big basin. Both men 
bounded up as if shot by the same spring. 
Kitty’s shamed eyes flickered over Gault’s 
horrified face. He made a quick, protec- 
tive movement toward her, and her glance 
narrowed. ‘Two stabbing steel points cut 
him dead. 

The fat man obeyed an insane impulse 
to rush out of the room after her. Gault’s 
six feet three collapsed in disjointed sec- 
tions upon the bench, and he covered his 
face with his hands. 


VIII 


Miss Conquest, kneeling beside the 
duchess’s bed, was weeping for sympathy 
and not getting it. 

“You can’t care for a common man like 





that! Talking about women—” said Alma 
scathingly. 
“He isn’t. We didn’t. I do. It was 


the other one. He does for me, too. We 
both cared right off!” 
“ Pifflel You don’t know the man. I 


never heard of any Captain Stirling. 
What’s he captain of?” 

“I don’t care if it’s a coal barge, I tell 
you. 


I love him! I made him jealous— 
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that’s why he went off that first night; and 
since then he’s heard things—lies! Oh, 
can’t you see how awful it is? I can’t tell 
the truth without making it worse! I can’t 
say, now, that I’m not a widow, and never 
had a husband—that I’m a shop girl paid 
to dress like—I didn’t know I looked like— 
oh, he thinks I’m dad!” 

She flung herself on Alma and burst into 
frantic crying. 

“Hush!” said the duchess, holding her. 
“This is half my fault. I ought never to 
have allowed it. You would do it, Kitty; 
and I thought I’d be around, and could 
take care of you. I can’t do anything over 
here. It would only stir up a lot more talk. 
Listen! We'll go away at once.” 

“T can’t go away! I’ve got to—” 

The duchess shook her. 

“Are you thinking about Mayol? 
Haven’t you had enough Mayol? You'll 
do as I say, now. I’m going to look out 
for you—Roth and I. Stop crying! I 
want you to listen to me. I’m going to 
help you. Nobody’s going to think any- 
thing wrong about you, Kitty. I'll take 
you back to Mount Street. Roth will be 
in London on Saturday, and I’ll wireless 
him to meet us there. If this Captain Stir- 
ling of yours is anybody, Roth will get hold 
of him and bring him to see me. I'll have 
a talk with him. Then, if you care so 
much for him, and he’s serious—” 

Miss Conquest fell, stiflingly, on her 
deliverer. 

“There!” said the duchess, emerging 
whole. “ Hop off and pack. Call Anne. 
Kiss me. Night!” 

“ Um—um—um! 
Anne.” 

In an airy flight to her room, Kitty was 
shot in the wing by an English page stand- 
ing at Captain Stirling’s open door. 

“Very good, sir,” the page was saying. 
“ Early call—first-class to Paris, sir.” A 
brown hand shot out, a clink of coin passed. 
“ Thank you, sir!” 

The door closed. The boy ran down the 
stairs. 

Paris! Not London, where Rothair 
could get hold of him, and Alma have a 
talk with him! Going away early to Paris! 

Kitty let herself blindly into her room. 
She began feverishly to take her clothes— 
hateful clothes, like a cocotte’s—from ward- 
robes and drawers, and to fold them into 
her boxes, wondering, all the while, why 
she was doing it. She went on with it, 


Angel! I don’t want 
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leaving out clothes to travel in, packing her 
evening frock, and slipping into a loose 
white gown and mules. Then she pulled 
the combs from her hair, and threw her- 
self on the long chair by the open window. 

The moon, sailing high above this world 
of woe, looked coldly down on the great 
love affair. 

Grunch, grunch, grunch, grunch, on the 
gravel path under the balcony. 

Kitty stole out. There he was—pacing 
up and down with long, uneasy strides. 
The night was so moon bright that she 
could see the trouble on his face, and so 
still that he could have heard her whisper. 

Ah, me! You can’t whisper, by moon- 
light, to a man you have just cut dead. If 
you hadn’t cut him, perhaps he wouldn’t be 
going away. If you could see him again— 
accidentally, of course—and give him an- 
other chance to speak, perhaps he wouldn’t 
go away. 

Miss Conquest flitted back into her room, 
to dress for an accidental meeting with 
Captain Stirling. She kicked off one mule. 

“ He-he-he!” tittered the pert French 
clock on the mantel, pointing its fingers, 
sticking them right through this splendid 
plan. 

Put on your mule again, Mrs. Mallory! 
You can’t be casually meandering about 
the Hotel Splendide at three o’clock in the 
morning! 

At seven o’clock in the morning Captain 
Stirling will take the train for Paris. You'll 
never see him again. All your own fault! 
What did you want to cut him dead for? 
Why did you drive him away? 

Kitty leaned, disconsolate, against the 
window, listening to the step on the gravel, 
staring at a silly French picture on the 
wall, over the cynical little French clock. 
Her eyes began to ache on a blur of black 
letters in a blaze of gilt. 

Subconsciously she separated them, and 
their meaning floated to the surface of her 
mind. “ La Somnambule”’ was the title of 
the silly French picture. It showed a girl 
in white walking, in her sleep, down a long 
hall, and a dark man watching her from 
the shadow of a doorway. 

The figures leaped from the canvas, alive. 
They held a torch to Miss Conquest’s 
thoughts, sent out hot sparks, and started 
a roaring bonfire in her head. The hall of 
the Hétel Splendide—Mrs. Mallory walk- 
ing in her sleep—Captain Stirling going to 
his room—all burning together crazily! 
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The blind alcove near the stairs, hidden 
from the lift, where she could wait for him, 
caught and blazed. The lift went up in 
smoke. Paris was destroyed. Alma’s offer 
to explain rose like a phcenix from the 
flames. Then the step on the gravel ab- 
ruptly ceased, and the world took fire. 

Mad as a March hare hounded by a pack 
of beagles, Miss Conquest scampered out 
into the hall and shut her door behind her. 
She leaned against it, panting. 

Across the hall, Captain Stirling’s door 
stood wide open, and Kitty could see all 


over an empty moonlit room. There wasn’t — : 


a soul about. There was no sign of the lift 
coming up. There was plenty of time. 
Her heart fluttering like a wild bird trapped 
in her throat, she crept across the hall. 

A quick step came leaping up the stairs. 
Her nerves snapped. Her plan was shat- 
tered. The hall rocked. The lights blind- 
ed her. The floor rose and sank. She shut 
her eyes and flung out her hands in stupid 
fright, standing halfway across the hall in 
the pose of the girl in the picture. 

Some mysterious force of suggestion 
worked subtly in her empty brain, and 
drove her on. She moved uncertainly, in 
a broken line, toward Captain Stirling’s 
open door. 

Gault came straight on her from the 
stairs. He took root in a stride, his scalp 
rising. What? Who? 

Merciful heavens, Mrs. Mallory! She 
was walking in her sleep—walking straight 
into his room! 

He started impetuously toward her. 
Something cold, spectral, glided between 
them, and sent him back shuddering against 
the hall. God, that was a near thing! A 
sleepwalker suddenly awakened — he had 
often heard that the shock meant death. 

He shook off his horror. He must get her 
safe out of this. With all this talk about 
her in the hotel, it would be— 

Click! Whir-r-r-r! Light shot up the 
shaft. Men’s voices—laughter from the 
rising lift. 

Gault swooped, snatched Mrs. Mallory 
up in his arms, like a bundle of hay, 
plunged into his room, and kicked the door 
shut. It banged with a noise to wake the 
seven sleepers, but Mrs. Mallory slept on, 
her face .as white as chalk against his black 
sleeve, in the bright light of the moon. 

He laid her on the couch, and looked, 
with a strange coldness, to see what he had 
done to her. He had made a grim choice 
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in that fraction of a second after he had 
heard the lift. 

When he felt her pulse stir under his fin- 
gers, all his cold nerve went out of him. 
He dropped weakly to his knees beside the 
couch, and, believing her sound asleep, left 
Miss Conquest’s healthy young heart to its 
business of pulling her out of a dead faint. 

Captain Stirling’s step on the stairs had 
shocked all thought of the lift out of Kitty’s 
head. Its warning click and whir sounded 
in her ear as alarmingly as the rattle of a 
rattlesnake. 

In one of those vivid flashes that come 
like the headlights of imminent and deadly 
danger, she saw herself, in her careless 
white, her hanging hair, her bare feet in 
mules, alone with Captain Stirling, at three 
o’clock in the morning, at the open door of 
his unlighted room, in a hotel already whis- 
pering with her name. She realized she 
had not an earthly chance to escape with- 
out being seen from the lift. Then the 


dreadful lights went out on a black world. 
If Gault had not caught her up, she would 
have gone in a heap in the hall. 

She opened dazed eyes on an unfamiliar 


room. She saw Captain Stirling kneeling 
beside her, and painfully recollected every- 
thing—except how she came to be in here, 
alone, with him. 

Gault spoke gently. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. Mallory. You're 
just waking up. You’re with me for a 
minute.” 

“ How — how —I didn’t mean—” she 
stammered. 

She looked at him wildly and burst into 
tears. 

“Mrs. Mallory, it’s all right. You were 
walking in your sleep. I had to carry— 
don’t, darling! The lift—oh, darling, don’t 
cry! I can’t stand seeing you cry. I love 
you, Kitty! Id die, or do anything. I 
couldn’t have you seen—oh, for God’s sake, 
don’t cry like that! I love you so much, 
darling!” 

“Don’t! You mustn’t! I’m ashamed!” 
she cried, sobbing out just what was in her 
head. “I didn’t mean— you make me 
ashamed. I want—” 

She got dizzily to her feet, and wavered 
toward the door. 

Gault made it before her, and stood with 
his back against it. 

“T’m a beast to say that to you now. 
Stand against the wall, and let me see if 
it’s clear outside. I'll take you to your 
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room. I just want you to know that no- 
body saw you.” 

He put his hand on the knob, and turned 
back to her. 

“ May I say something first, Mrs. Mal- 
lory? I’m going early in the morning. 
Will you let me see you again in London? 
Is it any use?” 

“ Any use?” repeated Kitty, looking at 
him vaguely through her tears. 

“T mean, trying to see you and telling 
you about myself? I want to marry you, 
if you’ll have me. I’m not asking that now 
—only if I can see you in London, or 
wherever you live. I thought—at first— 
when we were dancing—I meant what I 
said. I thought, then, you didn’t mind.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t,” faltered Kitty, trembling 
toward him. “I wanted to go on, too!” 

“Then will you write the address and 
send it across from your room? I'll scout 
now.” 

He opened the door and looked out. 

“ All clear! Slip over quickly!” 

Miss Conquest, trembling with eagerness, 
wrote the address, “ 16 Mount Street, Lon- 
don, W.,” and under it “ Come Saturday, 
five o’clock, to Kitty,” on one of the hotel 
cards. She kissed the fateful screed, slipped 
it into an envelope, sent it across the hall, 
and gave herself to tears. A few honest, 
stinging drops of shame fell in the shower 
of joy and thankfulness at her escape. 

“ Anyway, it was a real faint,” she in- 
formed her blushing conscience. “I had 
to do something to make him understand!” 


IX 


Tue Earl of Gault was about as far from 
understanding as he could get in a thou- 
sand years when he saw his own address 
grinning at him from Mrs. Mallory’s card. 


No. 16 Mount Street, London, W. Come Sat- 
urday, five o’clock, to Kitty. 


There it was, as clear as mud. Mrs. 
Mallory invited him to call on her, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, at his own address-—at 
16 Mount Street, London, W. 

The house consisted of bachelor cham- 
bers. There wasn’t a woman, except old 
Nanny, under the roof. There were only 
two tenants besides himseli—two chaps he 
knew well, and they hadn’t a woman rela- 
tive between ’em. They were chaps who 
never entertained women, either of ’em. 

His thoughts clung to these two men as 
fondly as a plaster. They were getting on 












in years. They were rather crusty, and 
made a fuss when the house was upset. 
They didn’t like workmen about. They 
might not have liked—Gault had thought 
of it at the time—having Jim’s wife come 
there. 

A fiend of a thought clubbed him on the 
head, crashed him down on a chair, and 
started strangling him. He beat it off. 
Impossible! Preposterous! 

It came back at him. Was it so impos- 
sible? Put two and two together. See 
what you get! 

He got forty. 

“ She’s French.” 

He thought of Mrs. Mallory’s perfect 
French, and her appearance. 

“ She dresses like a cocotte.” 

Oh, God! 

Hold on! Don’t be an ass! Jim’s wife’s 
in London. Old Romney Carter’s cable— 
what was it, now? “Jim in London.” 
Jim in London—not Jim and wife! Jim 
had been sent off to London in a hurry, 
and had had no time to pick up his wife 
at Nice. Nice —that’s where Jim’s wife 
was. Mrs. Mallory—that’s who Jim’s wife 
was. Oh, my God! 

Hold on! Keep cool! Think it out! 
Why should she give herself away? Why 
should she give the Mount Street address? 

Why not? She was going to have the 
laugh out. She would introduce her hus- 
band. Jim—he would see Jim! A woman 
like that in the family! A woman who was 
“leading Count What’s-His-Name around 
by the nose!” 

“ Come Saturday, five o’clock, to Kitty.” 
He smashed his fist into it. He saw her 
face—tearful, tender. His passion for her 
seared him—a thing alive, white-hot—and 
went down, hissing, into a chill flood of 
scorn. A cocotte? Worse! 

In his crazed certainty, he never thought 
to inquire on what date Mrs. Mallory had 
arrived at the Splendide, or even if the 
Hon. Mrs. Alburton had left Nice. When 
he rang his bell, it was to say to a page, 
appalled by the ferocity of his eyes: 

“Tell ’em below to cancel Paris. I’m 
flying to England. Get a wire phoned to 
fix up a passage, and have my stuff ex- 
pressed to Victoria.” 


The duchess, lightly attired in beneaths, 
was transferring crested things from her 
dressing table to her dressing bag, the next 
morning, when Miss Conquest fluttered in. 
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“ T’ve seen him!” Kitty cried ecstatically. 

“ Captain Stirling? Just now?” 

“ Last night—in the hall. Alma, he has 
asked me to marry him!” 

“In the hall?” 

“ There wasn’t anybody else there,” re- 
plied Miss Conquest naively. 

“ Do you mean to say the man cantered — 
up to you in the hall and asked you to © 

him—after you cut him?” : 

“ | made him—I made him speak to me, ~ 
I mean,” replied Kitty, as the duchess 
stopped to stare with her head half through 
her camisole. “I heard him say he was go- 
ing to Paris early, and I had to see him!” 

“ Did you hang about the hall to see 
him, at that hour—after you left me? 
Kitty Conquest!” : 

“T wouldn’t do such a thing,” declared 
Miss Conquest virtuously. ‘“‘ No—I walked . 
right into him. He didn’t kiss me or any- 
thing, either.” 

“ Kitty! You haven’t accepted that 
man, without knowing anything about 
him?” 

“ Well, he doesn’t know anything about 
me. He’s coming to Mount Street on Sat- 
urday. I thought if you’d see him first-—” — 

“ Rothair will see him first,” said the ~ 
duchess, coldly powdering. 

“Don’t! Don’t spoil it for me!” cried — 
Kitty, running to her and tweaking away ~ 
the puff. “I won’t let you spoil it! Alma, = 
I’m so happy!” 

“ You’re crazy. Give that back to me. — 
No ”—repulsing cuddly overtures—‘ I’m ~ 
cross. I’m worried about you. All right, — 
there!” rewarding Miss Conquest’s persist- — 
ence with a stingy smile. 

“ More light!” cried Kitty, punching a ~ 
dimple. ‘“ Oh!” she went on, as the duch- 
ess lightly pushed her off. “ Don’t, Alma! 
I haven’t anybody but you!” 


xX 


In Mount Street, Mrs. Jim, who had 
danced all night, was sleeping into Satur- 
day afternoon. Jim was out. Harrow was 


sourly dusting the desecrated sitting room, 


when the Duke of Rothair lifted Lord 
Gault’s knocker with a stick held in his left 
hand. 

The nobleman’s right hand was ban- 
daged. There was a bandage on his left 
leg, under a distended sock. The bridge of 
his nose, and both cheeks, were richly deco- 
rated with surgical plaster in a death’s head 
design. A healed but still pouting under lip 
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showed a ragged purple scar that streaked 
down his chin. 

“ Your grace!” gasped Harrow, falling at 
him through the door. 

“ Me all right, under the trimmings,” re- 
plied the duke, mistaking the servitor’s 
symptoms for unmixed sympathy. “ Got 
clawed a bit. Going to keep me standing 
here on one pin?” 

He hobbled in on his stick. Harrow fee- 
bly backed out of his way. A porter 
plumped a couple of suit cases down in the 
lobby. 

“Warm, ain’t it?” observed his grace, 
putting the bandaged leg tenderly to bed on 
the Chesterfield. ‘“ Brandy and soda would 
be a pretty good fit, Harrow. His lordship 
cruising?” 

“ Yes, your grace,” replied Harrow, serv- 
ing him with a shaking hand, and filling up 
recklessly from the syphon. 

“Hold on! Don’t drown it! I say, you 
might fix me up with a boiling hot bath, 
there’s a good chap, and get me out a sleep- 
ing suit. Bags ain’t locked. I'll have an 
hour’s snooze before her grace gets here.” 

“Er grace!” mouthed Harrow. He re- 
sorted to desperate measures. “ It’s most 
unfortunate, your grace—we ’ave the paint- 
ers in. If your grace would like me to call 
up Claridge’s?” 

“ Right-oh! No bath,” said the duke, 
swallowing the painters. “ Ring ’em up, 
and I’ll toddle across when her grace comes 
along. Tell you what, Harrow—I’ll have a 
shakedown on the jolly old bunk!” He 
thumped the Chesterfield cordially and 
woke up his injured leg. “ Got a winder 
on,” he said, fidgeting with it. ‘“ Get this 
shoe off, will you? Get ’em both off. Give 
me a hand here.” 

He stood up and held out his arm. Har- 
row despairingly gave him the hand, cov- 
ered him up with a rug on the couch, and 
retired, to pray. 

“Tf that ’ussy would only stay asleep! 
If Mr. Jim would only come ’ome!” 

The hussy slept until, toward the end of 
his hour’s snooze, the Duke of Rothair 
fought his tiger over again. A couple of 
strangled hoots and a hoarse “ In the eye, 
you damned shirkers! Look out there!” 
brought Mrs. Jim up from her bed, trem- 
bling with terror. 

“Jeem!  Jeem!” piped the 
“Oh, mon Dieu! Jee-eem!” 

“ Having the nightmare,” muttered his 


grace sleepily. 





infant. 
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He rolled over on the leg with the winder 
on, and cut off his yawn with a sounding 
curse. A shrill treble answered piercingly 
through the bedroom door: 

“Jeem! Qwest-ce qwil y a? Jai 
peur!” 

“ What the blazes?” 

The duke spiraled up on his good elbow 
and lifted his legs off the couch. His ma- 
hogany colored face, with startled eyes 
bulging between the death’s head plasters, 
was turned full on the bedroom door. 

The door opened, and “ the painters,” 
in white satin pyjamas, fluttered out to 
him on little bare feet. 

“ Mais Jeem! Ah! Ah! A-a-a-ah!” 

The horrifying apparition towered up 
from the couch, and hobbled at her with 
intent to soothe. Deuced young and pret- 
ty, whoever she was, and scared out of her 
little wits! 

“ S-s-s-sh!” said his grace, pouting the 
scarred under lip pleasingly. “ S-s-s-sh/” 

Mrs. Jim feebly beat the air. 

“OP man! Ol man! Que-e-ek!” 

The door to the lobby opened, and the 
Duchess of Rothair stood in the doorway. 


. Behind her, Harrow leaned, witless, against 


a wall. 

“ Roth, dearest!” 

The duchess hurried toward her muti- 
lated husband in alarm—and stopped. Her 
face swiftly recorded emotions tumbling 
over one another like the bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope. She took in the rumpled 
couch, her husband’s disarray, and the cow- 
ering figure of Mrs. Jim, barefooted, in the 
white satin pyjamas. She sucked in her 
breath with a long, fierce hiss, and turned 
on Harrow. ‘ 

“When my luggage arrives, send it on 
at once to Claridge’s,” she ordered, and was 
gone. 

Rothair fell, frenzied and speechless, on 
his coat and shoes. Fiercely repulsing Har- 
row, he dragged them on, jammed his hat 
down, and pounded after his wife. 

“Who zose averybodies, ol’ man?” in- 
quired Mrs. Jim, who was getting on with 
her English. 

Receiving no response, she retired, be- 
mused, to her bedroom, and nervously 
locked herself in to wait for “ Jeem.” 


XI 
Kitty had parted from Alma at Victoria, 
and had gone, with Anne, to Mayol’s, to 
change into clothes that did not look like a 












cocotte’s. She was too happy to care what 
Mayol thought about it. 

“They’re in Paris, the pair of ’em,” 
Anne informed her, after reconnoitering on 
her own account. She helped Kitty dress. 

“He'll eat you sure, Miss Kitty,” she 
said encouragingly, as Miss Conquest 
hopped off to her love affair. 

Lord Gault reached Mount Street before 
her. 

“Oh, m’lord, m’lord!” sobbed Harrow. 

“Where’s my brother?” demanded 
Gault, stepping over him. 

“ Hout, m’lord.” 

“ Where’s the lady?” 

So he knew! 

“ She’s ’ere, m’lord,” replied Harrow. 

Gault seized him by the collar. 

“When she comes into the room, you’re 
not to know me. I’m Captain Stirling. 
Do you understand? I’m Captain Stirling, 
calling to see the lady. Got it?” 

“Ves, m’lord.” 

“ Say ‘sir,’ you ass!” 

“ §-sir, m’lord.” 

“Get out! I'll wait for her in here. 
Stay out!” 

Gault shook him into the lobby, and 
banged the door. 

From the mantel, the photos of Jim and 
Kitty, side by side, met the fierce look in 
his lordship’s eye with smiling unconcern. 
Proof? Surely—if he needed any! 

He turned, tortured, from Kitty’s wistful 
eyes, and sat heavily on the couch, plan- 
ning his bitter revenge. This was his hour. 
He wanted only five minutes of it — five 
minutes to tell her that he was Jim’s 
brother. He would show her no mercy. 
Five ice-cold minutes! 

“Ts Captain Stirling with her grace?” 
asked Kitty, at the door. 

“Er grace ’as—’as stepped out, miss,” 
answered Harrow nervously. “ Is lord— 
the capting’s ’ere.” 

Kitty slipped off her hat and furs and 
went in to him shyly. 

Gault got up, trembling with fury and 
other feelings at the sight of her. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs.—shall I say— 
Mallory!” 

“ Why—why—” 

“I’m fortunate in being allowed to see 
you for a moment alone,” Gault went on, 
trying to sneer coldly, and making a ter- 
rible hash of it. “ You’re standing.” 

He pushed a chair toward her, and seat- 
ed himself again as she sank into it. 
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“Oh, you’re angry with me!” said Kitty 
childishly, her chin beginning to quiver. 

“ No—not angry. I’m amused about— 
about Mr. Mallory,” he returned, fighting 
hard for the sneer. “ You thought, per- 
haps, that I—” 

“Oh, I thought you’d forgive me!” cried 
Kitty, the tears coming with arush. “ You 
said you—you loved me, and—” 

“My God!” Gault bounded from his 
chair, upsetting his ice wagon. ‘“‘ Don’t 
drag that in! I believed in you,” he went 
on passionately, forgetting everything, for 
a moment, but his own suffering. “I 
thought, when I was talking that — that 
~~ Oh! ” 

“T thought you were what you said you 
were. I meant it—you knew that! You 
knew what you were about. I had never 
cared for a woman.” He stopped, scorn- 
ing himself. “I’m not here to whine about 
my part of it. I’ve got something to tell 
you.” He towered over her chair. “ You 
weren’t satisfied to amuse yourself with 
that crowd over there ”—he was black with 
fury —‘‘ with leading Count What’s-His- 
Name around by the nose. You wanted to 
make a fool of me, and you—” 

“TI didn’t! I didn’t! I meant it, too! 
I cared for you, too! I’ve never cared for 
anybody else, either!” 

Gault made a gesture of loathing. 

“ You’re shameless,” he said harshly. 

Kitty sprang to her feet, her face sud- 
denly flaming. 

“ Don’t — you — think — you’d—hetter 
—go—now?” she said, slicing off each word 
with a sharp breath. “ Don’t—you—think 
—you’ve—said—enough?” She stopped to 
get her voice steadier. “ This isn’t my 
house, but you wouldn’t be allowed to talk 
to me like this, here. Please go away be- 
fore my—” 

Gault laughed insolently. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I think I’ll wait and 
see him!” 

He turned and coolly strolled across the 
room. Kitty stared blankly at his back. 
She opened her lips, shut them again, and 
moved quickly to the bedroom door. It 
was locked. 

“ My brother? Topping!” 

It was Jim’s gay voice in the lobby. 

Miss Conquest sped past Gault to the 
oriel window. He smothered an ugly word 
as she slipped behind the heavy tapestry 
hangings. 
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Simultaneously Jim burst into the room. 
“ Well, you old blighter? Come spying, 
what? Where is she? Bet you’ve scared 
her off with the old Ollendorf! She’s shy 
as a—hullo, Ally! Hullo, old sport! Where 
did you get the Ku Klux face?” 

The Duke and Duchess of Rothair, 
reconciled, and extremely dignified, had en- 
tered behind him. 

“Lo,” said his grace uncomfortably. 

“ Aft’noon,” said the duchess, freezing 
both her brothers with a glacial stare. 
“We've only called on Miss Conquest’s ac- 
count. She arranged to meet a friend here. 
We—” 

“ What’s up with you two?” Jim broke 
in, looking angrily from one to the other 
of the dear old relatives. “ You're a 
damned pleasant-looking lot, all of you!” 
He raked his brother’s grim face suspicious- 
ly. “ You’ve told ’em, you rotter! Beast- 
ly of you, setting em on! Why couldn’t 
you do as I—oh, all right! We'll get out 





of here!” 

He dashed for the bedroom door. It was 
locked. 

“Vette! Chérie!” The dove’s note 


fluting absurdly out of the lion’s roar. 
“ Ouvres, ouvres donc, mimi! C'est moi, 
Jim!” 

Confused little sounds of gladness came 
from behind the door. Three faces turned 
toward it—three grotesques hung in a row 
—three witless, stupefied masks, gaping. 

The door opened, and cast Mrs. Jim’s 
honey-colored, bobbed head and flying py- 
jamas into Jim’s large embrace. 

“ There she is!” he said defiantly, turn- 
ing on them with his bride sitting on his 
arm, like a lovely boy doll, her small legs 
dangling. ‘‘ What’s the matter with her? 
What you making a fuss about? Look at 
her!” 

He put her down on her bare feet in front 
of them, tilting up her chin with one big 
finger. 

“ Fais la belle, toi,” he said, with that 
ridiculous change in his voice. “ Dis ‘ Bon 
jour, la famille!” 

Mrs. Jim, in a terrible pink to-do over 
the pyjamas, rubbed her white satin knees 
together, like a fly, and curled up her em- 
barrassed toes in shy silence. 

“ Who is she?” asked Alma foolishly. 

“ My wife—that’s who she is!” said Jim, 
snatching her up, and looking poisonously 
over her head at his sister. “ You didn’t 
THE 
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have time to ask who she was when you 
saw her on your way to Nice—you and 
your smart friend, Miss Kitty Conquest! 
I'd like to see you two down on your knees 
to her!” 

“ Jimmy!” 

The duchess took a step toward him. 
She was seized by the shoulders and whirled 
about, to face her raving elder brother. 

“You? You and who? When? When 
were you— where did you — were you— 
Why don’t you answer, Ally? Why don’t 
you speak?” 

“Easy on!” interposed Rothair, pulling 
Gault off with the good arm. 

The duchess could hold her own unaided. 

“ Answer? Answer a machine gun firing 
down my throat? Are you saying a gram- 
mar lesson? Who — when—where—why? 
What do you want to know?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“ Well, go and ask somebody else. I’m 
trying to kiss Jim’s wife. Come and love 
her, Roth!” 

She pulled her husband over to Mrs. Jim, 
who received the death’s head doubtfully. 
The duchess put an arm around her, and 
then it slipped up to Jim’s neck. 

“ Sorry, old boy!” she said. 

“ All right, old lady.” 

Gault, gripping the back of a chair with 
hands that showed white at every knuckle, 
gave a sudden twist of his wrists that 
bowled it across the room. 

“Introduce me,” he said, bowing before 
Mrs. Jim. “ So you're Jim’s wife!” 

He nearly wrenched Jim’s hand off, and 
turned excitedly on his sister. 

“T say, you’d better patch it up with 
Miss Conquest, hadn’t you? Keeping her 
waiting with her friend in the dining 
room—” 

“Oh!” cried Alma guiltily. 

“Hold on! Harrow!”—as a face daz- 
zled in from the lobby. “ Get some wine 
up. Come on, all of us!” 

They followed him trustfully to the door 
behind the Chesterfield. Gault opened it 
with a flourish, and saw them all through 
it. Then he shut and locked it. He locked 
the door to the lobby, leaped for the oriel 
window, and vanished. 

Subsequent remarks— heavily uphol- 
stered in tapestry: 

“If you ever could, darling—know I 
don’t—shooting too good—if you only will, 
Kitty—don’t deserve—silly ass!” 

END 















O recently as a day in June, 1922, 
the Hon. Peggy Mainwaring — if ac- 
quainted with the noble barony of 
Copmanthorpe, you pronounce the family 

surname as if it were spelled “ Mannering ” 

—found herself alone in her father’s May- 
fair residence, and wondered idly, during 
breakfast, how best she could use many 

hours of sunshine freed by happy chance 
from any social engagement. 

Being a bit of an artist, she had marked 
down at least three galleries of modern art 
for prolonged inspection; but it would be 
almost a sin to bury one’s self in stuffy 
rooms on such a glorious day as this prom- 
ised to be. There were, of course, several 
dozens of people whom she might ring up 
on the phone, and the merest hint of lone- 
liness, even of boredom, would bring in- 
vitations to fill a whole fortnight; but for 
some reason, though she loved gayety, and 
was liked by her friends, the fashionable 
round made no appeal that morning. 

The Hon. Peggy was not accustomed to 
moods of indecision. Still nibbling a piece 
of toast, she rose from the table, went to 
a window, and glued her nose to a pane of 
that pink-tinted glass found so rarely now- 
adays in London’s Georgian mansions. She 
was young enough and pretty enough to 
risk this drastic treatment of her nose. 
The mere action bespoke a quality of girl- 
ish impulsiveness which had survived her 
twenty-first birthday. 

She said to herself: 

“It’s rather a bore to have an off day 
and not know what to do with it. Let’s 
see if the weather is really as fine as it 
looks.” 

The weather answered by revealing a 
Curzon Street shining in the sun, and a 
sky unflecked by any wisp of cloud. 
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The door of the morning room opened, 
and Peggy turned her head just in time to 
catch the eye of a maid who had peeped in 
and was making off again. 

“Come in, Monica!” cried Miss Main- 
waring. “ You can clear the table. I’m 
going out somewhere, wherever that may 
be. Now, what would you do if you could 
just put on your hat and vanish till dusk?” 

Monica smiled—rather wistfully, Peggy 
thought. The girl was not a cockney, so 
gave no pert answer, such as “ Not my 
luck!” or the more plaintive “I’ve been 
too busy even to think of it.” 

“Tf I had the chance, miss,” she said, 
“T’d take the train to Sutton, borrow my 
sister’s bicycle, and go for a long ride over 
the Downs.” 

“ By yourself?” 

“ Yes, miss —I like it best that way. 
You can go where you please, and rest 
when you’re tired, and there’s always some 
place where you can get a cup of tea before 
making for home again.” 

“‘ Let me see—your people live in Sutton, 
don’t they?” 

“Yes, miss—on the Banstead Road.” - 

“Well, everything is spick and span 
here. Shall I ask Mr. Hobbs to give you 
the day off?” 

Monica blushed with joy at the mere 
suggestion. So Peggy interviewed a digni- 
fied butler, and placated him with the an- 
nouncement that meals, other than “‘ some- 
thing on a plate” late that evening, need 
not disturb the domestic staff further—in 
so far as she was concerned—until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

In a word, Monica, by her devotion to 
the charms of the Surrey Downs, had not 
only gained unexpected freedom, but also 
solved the problem which perplexed her 
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young mistress—for that title might ‘Tea- 
sonably be assumed by Lad:  Copman- 
thorpe’s daughter during the week she was 
presiding over the household in Mayfair. 

Within an hour, having written some let- 
ters, the Hon. Peggy had changed her 
clothing to a homespun skirt, a brown silk 
blouse, strong brown shoes and stockings, 
and a nondescript hat meant for golf, ten- 
nis, the sea, and the moors, and equally 
becoming in each of these somewhat varied 
conditions. She entered the Green Park 
near the new yet old and always beautiful 
hammered iron gates taken from Devon- 
shire House, and passed a detachment of 
the Guards marching along the Mall from 
Chelsea barracks to St. James’s Palace. 

Although her countrified garb, on a June 
morning in London, amounted almost to a 
disguise, two officers saw her, and smiled 
in surprised recognition. 

“ Dear me!” she thought. “I had no 
idea men were so sharp-eyed. I didn’t 
think a soul in town would know me in 
this rig. What a thing it is to have a face 
that is a fortune! And what will Bobby 
say when they tell him?” 

Lord Robert Ferris, as color bearer, was 
compelled by the king’s regulations, or some 
equally potent force. to march with “ eyes 
front.” Yet he was the one among three 
who might have been expected to discover 
Peggy were she clothed in rags, because he 
was infatuated about her, and was even 
now raging at the ill luck which allotted 
him twenty-four hours of continuous duty 
on one of the few days Lady Copmanthorpe 
would be out of town during the season. 

Peggy’s cheeks dimpled with glee as she 
pictured Lord Robert’s annoyance at not 
having shown, even by so much as a flicker 
of the eyelids, that he was aware of her. 
She was not conceited, but just happy and 
care-free, with the ichor of youth and good 
health dancing in her veins. At that mo- 
ment a baby cooed at her from the depths 
of a perambulator, and was told forthwith 
that he was a darling. 

Arrived at Victoria Station, she looked 
around casually for Monica, who was not 
visible, for the very good reason that the 
girl had flown out of the house ten minutes 
after Mr. Hobbs proved complaisant. Miss 
Mainwaring took a first-class return ticket 
to Sutton, and caught a train at eleven 
o’clock, having ascertained that an express 
from Portsmouth to London halted at Sut- 
ton at 5 P.M. 
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Her simple program was to hire a bi- 
cycle and roam the Downs for five hours. 
She would then be sufficiently tired to en- 
joy a light meal at seven, read till ten, and 
go early to bed—which would be quite a 
change from the habits and times of so- 
ciety in June. 

In Sutton a bicycle dealer offered her a 
machine at ten shillings for the day, plus 
a deposit of one pound sterling. Peggy 
examined the tires, tested the handlebar, 
fork, and pedals, and said pleasantly: 

“* Suppose I pay fifteen shillings and de- 
posit two pounds—will you then give me 
something on which I may possibly not 
break my neck?” 

There was no argument. After signing 
a book “ P. Mainwaring,” she left for Ban- 
stead on a quite reliable machine, the pro- 
prietor of the shop merely remarking to an 
assistant: 

“S’elp me! Wimmen nowadays are that 
independent! An’ it beats me where the 
young uns get the money. Didjer twig the 
roll of notes in ’er purse?” 

The assistant had twigged, and said so 
curtly. In his secret soul, or what served 
as such, he was annoyed at two things— 
that the “ boss” had not been many miles 
distant when this nice girl called, and that 
she should have been asked to accept a 
worn-out bicycle. 

As it happened, the Hon. Peggy had ab- 
solutely no experience of unaccompanied 
travel on the king’s highway in the vicinity 
of London, so her knowledge of life as it is 
lived by the proletariat widened consider- 
ably during the first half hour. She dis- 
covered that a certain type of motorist gave 
her the glad eye in passing, that gawky 
youths deemed it funny to shout at her, 
and that a number of men on bicycles, 
overtaking her, were individually eager to 
share the road and guide her to her in- 
tended destination. 

Moreover, this being one of the main ar- 
teries leading to Brighton, there was far 
too much traffic for safety or comfort. She 
halted when she saw the familiar uniform 
of an Automobile Association scout, and 
sought information as to a less popular 
route. The man directed her to the Ep- 
som Downs and the Old Roman Road to 
Dorking. 

Thenceforth the hours passed most 
agreeably. At one o’clock she bought ap- 
ples and biscuits in a village shop, shelter- 
ing in the nearest thicket to munch them. 
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She basked in the sun for a long time, and 
grew so interested in the furtive gambols 
of a colony of rabbits, with lordly pheas- 
ants stalking about as if their wings were 
meant for ornament rather than use, that 
she nearly lost count of time. 

At a quarter to four she found herself on 
a hill overlooking Dorking. Here a rose- 
bowered inn, announcing itself as “ The 
King’s Head,” thrust a tea garden to the 
verge of the road; so Peggy wheeled her 
bicycle through a trellis, and who should 
be there but Monica, with a young man, 
seated at the first table on the right? 

The parlor maid blushed scarlet, evi- 
dently to the astonishment of her com- 
panion, but Peggy only laughed. 

“ What luck!” she cried. ‘“ Somehow, I 
thought I might run across you. You see, 
I followed your good example—to a certain 
extent, anyhow. I am dying for a cup of 
tea. May I join you?” 

Monica plucked up courage, explained 
breathlessly that the young man—name of 
Fred—was present by the merest accident, 
and kicked the said Fred under the table 
as a signal to order a fresh pot of tea and 
some cakes. He acted with such eagerness 
that Peggy had not the heart to say she 
meant paying for her own refreshments. 

Fred was bashful, but most polite. He 
had not the.remotest notion as to who 
Monica’s well spoken if quietly dressed 
friend might be, though, in his own phrase, 
he began to “smell a rat” when the one 
girl invariably addressed the other as 
“ miss.” There was talk about the weather, 
and the bicycles, and the good fortune 
which brought them together in this pretty 
place, which harmless chatter goes to prove 
that the Hon. Peggy was not the least bit 
of a snob. 

At last she glanced at her wrist watch. 
It was nearly a quarter past four. 

“ Good gracious!” she cried. “TI shall 
never get back to Sutton by five, and my 
train leaves then!” 

“‘ There’s another fast train at six, miss,” 
said the parlor maid; “ but, if you’re in a 
hurry, you can go back by train from Dor- 
king, and me and Fred can return the bike 
and collect the deposit. I’ll be at the house 
before ten.” 

After a brief discussion as to times 
and distances, Peggy had just elected to 
catch the six o’clock train from Sutton, 
when a somewhat peculiar incident drew 
her attention. : 
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iwo. men, standing in the center of the 
roadway .in front of the inn, were so intent 
in low-tone. conversation that a swift and 
remarkably silent motor bicycle swept 
around a corner hidden by trees, and was 
on them before they were aware of its near- 
ness. No actual danger threatened. The 
cyclist swerved skillfully; but the pair in 
the road must have been nervous subjects, 
for they sprang aside in alarm, and col- 
lided with each other. 

Presumably, in the light of subsequent 
events, one was either examining or hand- 
ing over to his companion a half crown at 
the very instant when the motor cycle 
seemed to be on top of them. Be that as 
it may, Peggy, who was so seated as to 
command a clear view, saw the coin roll 
toward her, and, with the crass ingenuity 
often displayed by inanimate objects, thrust 
itself into a crack between two curbstones. 
There were many such stones along the 
side of the roadway, but only one open 
crevice, and the half crown found that 
solitary refuge, burying itself so snugly 
that it could not be seen by any one not 
aware of the exact hiding place of the coin, 
unless the searcher’s eyes happened to peer 
into the quarter-inch division from which 
the cement had vanished. 


II 


Peccy could not be sure, of course, that 
the coin had been in the possession of either 
of the men. It might conceivably have 
been lying unnoticed on the road, to be 
spun into activity by the speeding machine. 
But she heard the younger of the pair rip 
out an oath and say that he had “ dropped 
the token ” — adding an offensive epithet 
never used in polite society. His curiously 
violent language, however, was not nearly 
so remarkable as the strange behavior of 
his companion. The other man, after a 
frenzied glance at an apparently innocent 
road, decided that Fred—interested now, 
but whose head had turned a fraction of a 
second too late to notice what actually had 
happened—must have picked up the miss- 
ing coin. 

He leaped through the trellised arch with 
a nimbleness suggestive of a panther’s 
spring, though he looked all of fifty-five 
years of age, or even more. 

“Give me that half crown!” he said, in 
a reedy, high-pitched voice. “ It rolled this 
way, and you must have seen it. There is 
no one else!” 
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The words were offensive enough, but 
the rage in the speaker’s face was so de- 
moniac that it branded Fred as a thief with- 
out any sort of extenuation. 

Peggy’s first impression was that he re- 
sembled an animal, her second that he was 
rather of the vulture tribe. His forehead 
sloped away from protuberant eyebrows 
nearly destitute of hair. His sallow cheeks 
were sunken, and a vindictive mouth was 
hardly veiled by a scanty mustache and a 
tuft of beard on lower lip and chin. But 
his prominent eyes supplied an almost re- 
deeming feature, though they were aflame 
with the fury now sparkling in their brown 
depths. His hands were literally talonlike, 
and his sparse frame was evidently com- 
pact of tense sinews. In fact, the sugges- 
tion of a human bird of prey was most con- 
vincing, were it not for the eyes, which 
were those of a poet or artist—certainly 
those of a dreamer. 

Fred, who had helped to shatter the Hin- 
denburg line, was not a fit subject to be 
addressed in such hectic fashion, especially 
before his best girl and her pal. 

“ Wot ’arf crown?” he demanded wrath- 
fully, rising to his feet, and kicking his 
chair out of the way, in case, as the French 
say, he had to step back in order to jump 
farther. 

The stranger was livid with anger, and, 
Peggy imagined, with fear as well. His at- 
titude was so outrageous that she resented 
it strongly, and was minded not to stop the 
imminent quarrel at once by pointing out 
the coin’s shy nook. She was sure Fred 
could take care of himself. Very well, let 
this rascal be punished! 

“The half crown which my friend 
dropped,” came the vulturine stranger’s 
answer. “ You have it. I know you must 
have it. Hand it over, or I'll tear your liver 
out, you—” 

Fred was quick on the trigger. The con- 
cluding word, probably a nasty one, was 
smothered by a queer cough, as Fred’s left 
drove home into the speaker’s chest, hurl- 
ing him into the arms of his companion. 

“No more o’ that,” said Fred quietly, 
“or the next one will smash that crooked 
conk of yours! There’s nothing to be 
afraid of, Monna,” he went on, because 
Monica screamed. “I can ’andle a baker’s 
dozen like ’im, any day!” 

The aggressor’s right hand dropped to 
his coat pocket, but the second man 
grabbed his arm, muttering hoarsely: 
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“ Tiens, mon vieux! 
liceman. Be off, quick! 
find that piece later.” 

The two hurried away to the left, or to- 
ward Sutton, leaving Fred and the two girls 
to gaze blankly after them. 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat the band!” 
commented Fred. “ Didjer ever—” 

No, Monica had certainly never; but 
she did hope Miss Mainwaring was not 
alarmed. 

Peggy had not been alarmed at any stage 
of the proceedings, though that significant 
action by Fred’s assailant gave her a thrill, 
the obvious inference being that he was 
about to produce a pistol. The men had 
disappeared when she stepped out into the 
roadway. 

A tall policeman was strolling up leisure- 
ly from the opposite direction. She 
stooped, prized out the half crown with a 
hairpin, and said, with a laugh: 

“ Here is the cause of all the trouble. 
This policeman can arrange with the land- 
lord to give it to that foolish old person 
when he returns, and also to warn him not 
to behave so idiotically in future.” 

While speaking, she glanced at the coin. 
By one of those idle chances which seem 
to decide the great events of life, it was 
lying in her hand with the head uppermost, 
and her alert eyes instantly detected some- 
thing so strange, so bizarre, in a deface- 
ment which had been inflicted on his maj- 
esty’s portrait in low relief, that she was 
aware of a new sensation added to the 
many she had experienced during the pre- 
vious minute. She felt a premonition of 
evil, of some influence so sinister and ma- 
levolent that both the stranger’s wild out- 
burst and Fred’s sturdy readiness to settle 
a dispute by a straight blow were dwarfed 
at once into insignificance. 

Some madman, using a steel punch and 
a hammer, had driven three dagger-shaped 
wedges into the king’s head. There could 
be no manner of doubt as to the intent of 
the person who had thus maltreated the 
coin. The injuries depicted could hardly 
be the outcome of an accident. Each had 
a convincingly murderous semblance. 

The punch, or cold chisel—though, if it 
were the latter, it must have been ground 
to a peculiar shape—had been adjusted so 
as to convey the suggestion of a thoroughly 
effective thrust, and then a tremendous 
blow with a heavy mallet had driven the 
steel well into the softer metal. One wound 
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pierced the forehead, a second the back of 
the head, and a third the base of the skull. 

Peggy believed vaguely that the half 
crown had been maltreated in this way 
quite recently. Hardly knowing why, she 
turned it and examined the date—r1915. 
So it had been minted during the Great 
War. So far as she could discern, there 
were no marks on that side, and the coin 
itself was not badly worn—not enough, in- 
deed, to account for its seven years of life. 

Then she realized the singular fact that 
if she had not held it at first so as to dis- 
cern those horrid-looking stabs, she might 
never have noticed them at all, as she would 
hardly have scrutinized it again before 
handing it to the policeman—who, by the 
way, was now only a few yards distant. 

She gazed at him, and promptly yielded 
to another slight shock, since she had never 
before set eyes on just such a representa- 
tive of law and order. For one thing, he 
was a sergeant—a very young sergeant. 
For another, he might have been the cap- 
tain of the Guards company who smiled at 
her that morning opposite Buckingham 
Palace, were it not that the one man wdte 
sober blue and the other a magnificent 
blend of scarlet and gold. 

He was looking at her, too, not critically 
or obtrusively, but doubtless wondering 
why this pretty girl was staring at him 
with those wide-open eyes. The Hon. 
Peggy Mainwaring had, of course, met lots 
of policemen, sergeants, inspectors, and 
even superintendents. She knew by sight 
many of those on duty in Mayfair, and she 
could name a score, or more, in Derbyshire 
and Scotland. So she was not likely to be 
nervous in speaking to any police sergeant, 
no matter how young and good-looking he 
might be. 

“T want to have a word with you,” she 
said, collectedly enough. “ A strange thing 
happened here not two minutes ago, and I 
think you ought to know about it.” 

“ Certainly,” said the sergeant. “I am 
completely at your service.” 

She remembered afterward that she was 
surprised again by his well bred accent, 
which argued a public school education. 
He stood easily, neither nibbling the chin 
strap of his helmet nor thrusting his thumbs 
into his belt. These things did not con- 
cern her, however. With the concise clear- 
ness of one sure of her ground, she told 
him exactly what had taken place since the 
motor cyclist whizzed past, evidently inter- 
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esting him by her description of “ mon 
vieux,”’ and still more gripping his atten- 
tion by her Parisian French. 

He was frankly bewildéred by sight of 
the marked coin. At first, as he confessed 
a little later, he failed to find in its dents 
the disturbing influence it had exercised on 
Miss Mainwaring. That was very wrong 
of him. Though he could not guess it, he 
was losing precious time just then; but his 
mind was actually focused on what seemed 
to be a story of possible assault and bat- 
tery. His only excuse was that he really 
was a young sergeant, and his informant 
a remarkably pretty girl. For all that, his 
manner was an admirable blend of sym- 
pathy and officialdom. 

“You say the younger man, who spoke 
French, alluded to this as ‘ the token,’” 
he repeated thoughtfully. ‘‘ That is odd, 
distinctly odd. When read in the light of 
the other fellow’s excitement, it raises a 
doubt in one’s mind as to their object in 
life. Is this the man who hit the old boy 
who started the trouble?” 

Yes. Fred —a rather sheepish Fred— 
posted now as to the Hon. Peggy’s iden- 
tity, came forward and gave brief testi- 
mony. So did Monica. All the time the 
sergeant was examining the half crown, or 
nearly all the time, as he stole an occa- 
sional glance at Peggy, being thoroughly 
mystified when he had summed up her 
friends. But he was a wide-awake police 
officer. 

“Those two cannot have gone far,” he 
said. “I'd like to have a look at them. 
May I borrow your bike?” 

This to Fred, who consented readily, and 
the sergeant sped away. 

Peggy, availing herself of a breathing 
space, requested Monica and Fred not to 
be unnecessarily descriptive in regard to 
herself. 

“* We may never hear another word about 
this affair,” she explained. ‘“ On the other 
hand, there is a chance—a slight one— 
that the police may want our evidence, and 
this sergeant will probably ask for our 
names and addresses. I,wish to keep titles 
and that sort of thing completely out of it. 
I’m sure you understand?” 

Monica did, beyond doubt. Both Lady 
Copmanthorpe and Mr. Hobbs would re- 
gard the whole business with marked dis- 
favor. Moreover, she could not help specu- 
lating as to Miss Mainwaring’s reason for 
not having quelled the disturbance forth- 
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with by disclosing the whereabouts of the 
half crown. That was strange, to say the 
least. Why, it nearly led the valiant Fred 
into a horrid fight! 

Monica, be it remembered, was not then 
aware of the problematic pistol; but Fred 
was. He had actually grabbed an iron- 
topped table to serve as a buckler while he 
charged, having learned in a hard school 
that it is the height of foolishness to stand 
still and allow the other fellow to shoot un- 
hindered —or unhindenburghed, as_ he 
would put it in his lighter moments. 

A sort of general compact was made be- 
fore the police sergeant came back. The 
earth seemed to have swallowed the sup- 
posed lunatic and his friend, he said, though 
it could be taken for granted they had 
. skulked off among the trees. However, he 
would try a longer cast on foot. Now, as 
to descriptions— 

Between them, the three supplied toler- 
ably accurate pictures. Fred, who had 


vignetted many varieties of foreigners at 
unpleasantly close quarters, believed the 
older man was a Russian or a Pole, while 
Peggy testified to a sort of accent, a tone 


rather than a mispronunciation. 

“Don’t you think a half crown should 
be left here in an envelope?” she suggested, 
producing a purse. 

*T’ll do that,” said the sergeant quickly. 

“You mean you will provide the money? 
All right! But won’t it be more cautious 
if my friend, Monica, talks to the landlord, 
and tells him the coin was found on the 
path?” 

The police sergeant conveyed by a look 
that some one was highly intelligent, since 
he grasped the essential suppressions of fact 
in those two brief sentences. 

“ Capital!” he agreed, handing Monica 
a coin from which, as Peggy saw, the king’s 
minted portrait gleamed in placid perfec- 
tion. “And now, where can I find you 
all?” he went on. 

Miss Monica Jackson and Miss Margaret 
Mainwaring supplied the Curzon Street ad- 
dress. Mr. Frederick Blenkey gave one at 
Ewell. 

“ By the way,” said the sergeant, pencil 
in hand, “how do you spell your name, 
Miss Mainwaring?” 

“Oh, the swank way,” she smiled, hav- 
ing foreseen this question. 

She watched, and observed that he wrote 
her surname correctly. It was time now to 
make for Sutton, and, realizing that Fred 
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and Monica were undecided, Peggy asked 
them to accompany her. 

“It is possible,” said the sergeant, “ you 
may pass those fellows if they have taken 
to the road again. In that case, you might 
let the Sutton police know. I'll telephone 
them later.” 

“Why?” inquired Fred. 
very serious, is it?” 

“One never can tell. I would like one 
of our plain-clothes men to get on their 
track, and find out something about them. 
Oh, you ought to have my name—Acting 
Sergeant Linton, Surrey County Constabu- 
lary, Dorking.” 

They rode off. Sergeant Linton looked 
after them. 

“T suppose she’s a governess or lady’s 
maid,” he mused. “ She’s a jolly nice girl, 
anyhow!” 

And Peggy was thinking that the condi- 
tions of after-the-war life must have 
brought an entirely new class of men into 
the county constabulary, though she could 
hardly discuss the point with her present 
companions. 

The three had a quite uneventful ride to 
Sutton, but it was otherwise with Sergeant 
Linton. He was vouchsafed that which is 
a necessary element of success in nearly all 
human affairs, and in none more than the 
detection of crime—a slice of luck. 
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Yet, if luck lent a hand, Sergeant Lin- 
ton merited it by doing the right thing. It 
would have been quite wrong to go hunt- 
ing the outskirts of woods, when so large an 
area of cover was spread for men who had 
already revealed their desire to slink un- 
seen. His best chance of meeting the 
strange pair again that day was to lurk 
around the inn, in the hope that they might 
return and renew their search for the miss- 
ing coin, as, indeed, the younger man had 
suggested. 

Of course, Linton himself had actually 
set eyes on them, but at a distance, and 
before he had any idea that closer atten- 
tion to their clothing and semblance might 
yield valuable assets. Unfortunately, they, 
too, had seen him, so his mere presence in 
uniform might prove disastrous. 

He solved this problem by hastening to 
a wayside garage, and borrowing a me- 
chanic’s jacket and overall of blue dunga- 
ree, with some brown paper and string. 
Retiring to a part of the wood whence he 
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could watch the road in front of the King’s 
Head, he removed his tunic, helmet, collar, 
and tie, turned up his trousers, and donned 
the less becoming garments, which were so 
smeared with oil and black grease that his 
face and hands were soon of a professional 
tint—if tint be the word to express a 
grimed skin. The discarded articles he 
made into a parcel. 

He did not forget to extract pipe and to- 
bacco from a pocket of his tunic. He had 
no cap, but he ruffled his hair, and buttoned 
the coat collar to conceal a far too clean 
shirt. Satisfied that this disguise would 
serve its purpose, he strolled into the inn’s 
tea garden, and ordered a pint of beer, 
seating himself much nearer the building 
than the spot occupied by Miss Mainwar- 
ing and her friends. 

The Hon. Peggy figured most largely in 
his thoughts. He dismissed her compan- 
ions as stage supernumeraries. Indeed, 
other considerations apart, she was the one 
witness of any real value, with Fred a fair 
second. 

Nor did he fail to note the curious coin- 
cidence of the name of the inn and the 
damaged surface of the half crown. There 
was nothing in this, of course. It simply 
added a quaint accessory to a slight but 
rather unusual incident. . 

The maid whom he had asked for the 
beer sent the landlord instead. 

“Sorry, my man,” said the latter. “I 
can’t serve you here. This garden is re- 
served for visitors and tourists.” 

In effect, dirty dungarees looked very 
much out of place, and might offend the 
eyes and nostrils of the noble patrons of 
the establishment. 

Sergeant Linton did not argue; he mere- 
ly pleaded. 

“It’s long after tea time,” he said, “ and 
people will hardly dine outside. I’m hot 
and tired. Please break your rule for 
once!” 

He spoke so pleasantly, and hinted so 
adroitly that motoring aristocrats “ dined ” 
each evening at the King’s Head, that the 
landlord softened. 

“ All right,” he said. “ But, look here, 
my lad—if any ladies turn up, hop it. The 
bar’s round the corner.” 

The sergeant, vastly oblig-d, promised to 
hop it instantly, not only to save the face 
of a notable hotel, but also because, as he 
put it, he couldn’t expect to make much of 
a hit with the girls in his present garb. 
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Thenceforth, for a long thirty minutes, 
he smoked and sipped the beer. He was 
almost reduced to consuming a second pint 
of a rather thin brew when a man walked 
up briskly, and, if any doubt as to his 
identity with “ mon vieux” could have ex- 
isted, removed it by conducting a careful 
search of the road and pathway in front of 
the entrance to the tea garden. 

After a methodical survey of every pos- 
sible and impossible chink and cranny 
which could conceal so large a coin as a 
half crown—he did not miss the crack 
where it had actually reposed for so brief 
a time—he entered the garden, evidently 
to make inquiries. 

At that moment the mechanic was light- 
ing his pipe, and chanced to burn his fin- 
gers, stating his views on the accident with 
the fluency and freedom of language ac- 
quired by the British army in Flanders 
during many campaigns. The newcomer 
gave him no heed, but passed.on. The 
neighborhood was singularly quiet at that 
hour—about half past five o’clock. The 
beer drinker could hear every word of an 
interesting conversation. 

“ Did any one, by chance, say they had 
found a half crown on the roadway out- 
side?” inquired the reedy, high-pitched 
voice so accurately described by Miss 
Mainwaring. 

The landlord answered. 

“ About what time would that be, mis- 
ter?” said he. 

“ Let me see—it would be about twenty 
minutes after four.” 

“ Right y’are! You're lucky. A young 
lady picked up something—she didn’t say 
it was a half crown—and left it in a en- 
velope. If it’s half a crown, why, then, 
it’s yours.” 

Evidently there followed business of 
fetching an envelope from some interior 
room, opening the same, and the landlord’s 
congratulations on proof of claim. 

The fortunate owner listened in silence. 
Linton, if he dared, would have gone in 
then, and snatched another look at the 
man’s face; but he deemed it wiser to sit 
still. 

“ Ah!” said the voice at last, and now it 
held a note of harshness. “An honest 
young lady, indeed! I would like to thank 
her. Is she here?” 

“No, but she gave me her name. She’s 
a Miss Monica Jackson, and she lives at 
Lady Copmanthorpe’s house in Curzon 
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Street—one of the maids, I suppose, out for 
a spin with her regular.” 

“ Her regular?” 

“ Her young man.” 

“ Ah, good! I remember him. Will you 
tell me the name and address again, 
please?” 

The third but unobtrusive party to this 
interview, like most eavesdroppers, had 
heard more than he expected or liked. 
What had possessed the fool of a girl to 
advertise herself in that manner? Proba- 
bly some feeling of pique at not being alto- 
gether in the limelight earlier; or, it might 
be, some vague sense of self-importance at 
being employed in a house of the mighty, 
for Lord Copmanthorpe, now stricken with 
lumbago in Scotland—hence his wife’s hur- 
ried departure from London—was a mem- 
ber of the government. Linton, of course, 
was not yet aware either of his lordship’s 
indisposition or of his family name. 

“Thank you,” said “mon vieux,” and 
came out. 

The mechanic was already shambling to- 
ward the bar, but he knew that the other 
must now have a suspicious eye for all the 
world if the disappearance of a particular 
half crown meant so much; so he did not 
attempt to turn, or even stoop to tie a shoe- 
lace which he had undone purposely. 

Without hesitation, he made his way 
from the bar through a passage leading to 
the main part of the inn. 

“ Hell!” cried a surprised landlord, meet- 
ing him. 

“ Sorry,” said Linton, “ but I think that 
old boy wants a chauffeur. I don’t know 
him, but a pal described him. He lives near 
here, doesn’t he?” 

“Not him! Never saw him afore, and 
I never want to see him again. I’ve just 
handed him a half crown he’d lost, an’ he 
didn’t so much as ask me to have a beer.” 

“ Wasn’t he pleased?” 

“ Pleased! He looked at it as if it had 
changed into a penny.” 

“ Well, so long! He’s not likely to be 
of much use to me, if he’s as stingy as all 
that.” 

The mechanic headed for the main en- 
trance, and the landlord was minded to re- 
call him; but, as he seemed a nice, civil- 
spoken young fellow, he was allowed to go. 

Linton hid behind the festoons of a 
Dorothy Perkins rose just in time to see 
his quarry halt and look back before reach- 
ing a bend in the road. Then the sergeant 
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hurried from the garden into the wood, 
dived among the trees for some fifty yards 
at a right angle, ran a good three hundred 
yards parallel with the road, and, risking 
ultimate failure, turned toward the road 


again. 

As it happened, his calculations were 
sound. He was well screened by the un- 
dergrowth when “ mon vieux” and another 
man walked past. He took stock of the 
newcomer in profile, and summed him up 
as being also a foreigner. They were talk- 
ing earnestly, but it was impossible to learn 
more than that they spoke in French. 

Now began the most difficult bit of 
scouting Linton had ever done, and he was 
no novice in the art, whether in peace or 
war. He had to keep well under cover, 
because these human foxes might double 
back on their trail. Every fifty yards or 
so he sighted them, and, after hard going 
for a mile—the wood being a wilderness of 
unthinned timber and uncut briers—he had 
the good fortune, during one of these peeps, 
to see them turn into a path which must 
intersect his own track. 

If he had hitherto moved with the stealth 
of a skilled hunter, he now had to be wary 
as a tiger stalking its prey. It would be 
foolish to try and head them again, since 
one could not hope to strike a straight di- 
agonal line through this tangle of greenery 
at a season when every leaf was out. So he 
followed the road, judged his pace, and 
took boldly to the footpath, which began 
to descend. He seemed to remember that 
the ordnance map showed this wood as end- 
ing a long way from the valley. Hence, he 
slackened the pursuit when the sky became 
more visible. 

He was rewarded by seeing the pair who 
used such a strange “ token,” and were so 
perturbed by its loss, already halfway 
across some meadowland, and making for 
a secluded house of some pretensions. Be- 
yond its front garden and lawn, which were 
screened by trees and shrubs, a carriage- 
way led to the highway far beneath. This, 
he knew, was the main road from Dorking 
to Leatherhead. 

They entered the house. He sat down, 
and lighted his pipe. 

Five minutes later a Ford car sped along 
the drive, and dashed off toward London. 

“A Ford!” said Linton to himself. 
“How many Fords are snorting into town 
at this hour? Even if I had a telephone 
at my elbow, I don’t know the number of 
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the insect. At any rate, so far, so good. 
I’ve done something worth while, I think.” 

Then, not regarding himself as by any 
means a heaven-sent genius of a detective, 
or one gifted with the lightning powers of 
deduction which are the recognized attri- 
butes of every famous sleuth in fiction, he 
set to work straightway to review the actual 
facts within his ken. 

He made a start by producing the bat- 
tered half crown, and studying it attentive- 
ly. The punch which had been used upon 
the silver piece must almost have been con- 
trived for its specific purpose, since the rim 
of the coin was not bitten into, and the ef- 
fect of a thrust by spearhead or dagger was 
secured by a pointed wedge exactly half 
an inch in length. The positions of the 
cuts, too, did not seem to be accidental. 

It occurred to Linton that they might re- 
semble the Roman numeral “IV,” which 
is the symbol for “ 4,” except on the faces 
of clocks and watches. The notion was a 
far-fetched one, of course; but what ordi- 
nary standard of thought could apply to 
any lunatic who defaced the king’s cur- 
rency in such malicious fashion? 

“ By Jove!” he thought. “ That in it- 
self is an offense against the law. I must 
look up the section. If nothing better of- 
fers, it might be an excuse for an arrest.” 

A search through his pockets brought to 
light another half crown dated 1915. Care- 
ful comparison showed that the rim of the 
damaged coin was perceptibly broader than 
that of the presumably typical one in his 
own possession. The whole superficial area 
was bigger, too. These things were note- 
worthy, though he was convinced that the 
token, as its former possessor had called it, 
was quite genuine. However, the seeming 
variations between the two molds supplied 
a problem for some expert at the mint. It 
would be solved readily there: 

That word “token” was suggestive. 
The younger man said he had dropped it. 
Supposing those dents did really represent 
a numeral, was the younger man No. 4, and 
“mon vieux” No. 1, 2, or 3? If so, for 
what purpose were they in league? Was it 
altogether fantastic to believe that in the 
disturbed England of to-day, with a dis- 
tracted Ireland on one side and a volcanic 
Europe on the other, there might actually 
exist a number of misguided men banded 
in some wretched organization which sought 
the life of the king as the admitted head 
of our social order? 
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Linton was not afraid to let his imagina- 
tion run riot. A wise old superintendent 
had said to him recently: 


“ Never check your thoughts, but, if in ~ 


doubt, consult the police manual before you 
act. Reasonable doubt is a sort of first 
cousin to decision.” 


IV 


It was now six o’clock, and Linton ought 
to be in Dorking by seven, at the latest, if 
the routine of duty were to be observed. 

He was about to rise when a woman 
emerged from the cottage and took the 
Dorking road. Though tempted, he saw. 
it would be folly to try a long slant down- 
hill through the cultivated land, to over- 
take her. If this well screened dwelling 
held its own mysteries, who could tell that 
a watcher was not on guard in an attic? 
In that case, what a scurry of suspicious 
alarm would arise from the sight of a man 
emerging from the wood and hurrying 
across country! 

Monica Jackson, parlor maid in the 
home secretary’s London residence, had 
blundered badly in identifying herself so 
thoroughly when the orthodox half crown 
had been substituted for its somewhat om- 
inous fellow. The presence of a possible 
spy, however, would convert uneasiness into 
certainty. 

Linton tried to visualize this woman’s 
height, gait, and garments at a distance of 
six hundred yards. He succeeded so well 
that, after wiping his face, resuming his 
uniform, returning the dungaree suit, and 
reaching Dorking, he met and recognized 
the same woman crossing the river on her 
way back. They were alone on the bridge 
at the moment, but she did not look at him, 
seeming to be absorbed in the scenery to 
such an extent that her face was averted. 

She wore a coat and skirt of brown cloth, 
and a nondescript felt hat. Her boots were 
of the light gray kid affected by French- 
women, though, if she were French, she 
had none of the elegance of a Parisienne in 
either costume or carriage. Her features 
in profile were well shaped, but her un- 
gloved hands were large and coarse. From 
a wicker basket obtruded the feet of two 
fowls. Paper bags held the remainder of 
the contents. 

Leaving nothing to guesswork, the ser- 
geant hastened to a point on the opposite 
hill whence he could watch the house. In 
due course, the shopper entered its drive- . 
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way. He felt that, at any rate, he had now 
a nodding acquaintance with some of the 
occupants of the place. A few minutes 
later he reported the circumstances to a 
senior officer, who, like himself, began by 
treating the affair as unimportant, but end- 
ed by taking it seriously. 

“Tell you what,” said the superintend- 
ent, Mr. MacDermott, “ let’s run in and 
consult old Jenkins, the chemist. He has 
a flashlight photographic apparatus, and is 
a rare one for holding his tongue. He will 
rush out a print, and one of our men who 
is going up to town by the eight forty-five 
to-night will take it straight to Scotland 
Yard. They may know something. At 
any rate, it will do no harm.” 

Jenkins was interested, and had two 
prints ready when Linton arrived after a 
much needed meal. Moreover, the chemist 
had weighed the suspect coin against an- 
other of the 1915 date, and found it half 
a grain lighter. 

“Compare your half crown with a 
print,” he said, “and see if any special 
feature suggests itself.” 

Probably for purposes of more effective 
lighting, he had tilted the coin so that the 
normal perpendicular lay back at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and Linton was as- 
tonished by the difference. The silver disk 
appeared on a black ground, and, if the 
original were sinister in aspect, the print 
was almost affrighting. Just as an ordinary 
photograph, by chance combinations of 
light and shade, may exaggerate or soften 
certain marked characteristics of the hu- 
man face to an extent that almost destroys 
any real likeness, so did this reproduction 
accentuate the evil intent of the person who 
caused those strange marks. 

“Great Scott!” cried Linton. “The 
thing looks worse than ever!” 

“Yes. My view is that the sooner you 
gentlemen lay by the heels whoever is re- 
sponsible for this maltreatment of his maj- 
esty’s minted portrait, the better it will be. 
Of course, I ask no questions, but I shall 
be glad to hear of developments, and I will 
assist you in any way. Ugly as that dam- 
aged coin appears, there is an amusing side 
to the inquiry. It withstood the nitric acid 
test perfectly, whereas a 1921 half crown 
turned green at once. Funny sort of alloy 
they must be using at the mint these days!” 

The station clerk was a competent typ- 
ist, so Linton dictated a fairly complete 
statement, omitting no item of importance 
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in the record of events since the hour when 
some unknown cyclist raised more dust 
than he knew of in front of the King’s Head 
tea garden. 

“ Queer thing!” said the superintendent, 
after glancing through the report. “One 
wouldn’t attach much weight to this if the 
photograph were not available. I’m not a 
nervous subject, but, somehow, that pic- 
ture gives me the creeps.” 

Sergeant Linton smiled. 

“ Government departments are always 
annoyed, sir,” he said, “if any effort is 
made to polish up a memorandum. I re- 
member a general objecting to the phrase 
‘ flashes of lurid light’ in a description of 
a night attack.” 

“T wasn’t criticizing your style. What 
struck me is the absolute triviality of each 
incident in itself, yet the ultimate convic- 
tion one has of something dangerous, even 
deadly, when the whole array of facts is 
looked at. I wish that stupid young woman 
had kept quiet! The other one must be 
rather intelligent.” 

“She was more than that, sir,” Linton 
returned. “I am more and more impressed 
by the recollection that she sensed in a few 
seconds what I took many precious minutes 
to see.” 

“Some women are intuitive beyond be- 
lief; but you lost no time. Why, you’ve 
pieced this jig saw puzzle together as well 
as the best man in the Yard could have 
done it. Mind you collect your half crown, 
and the price of that pint of beer! The 
county pays.” 

Linton was free now for the night. In- 
deed, he should have gone off duty at seven. 

He went to his quarters, and read law 
until ten o’clock. Then he returned to the 
office, meaning to sit there and smoke for 
an hour. The messenger would now be 
reaching Scotland Yard, and, in the im- 
probable event of a telephonic inquiry, he 
wanted to be on the spot. 

And, behold, a call came through almost 
at once. 

“The Yard on the phone,” announced 
the station sergeant. “ You’d better take 
it,” he added. 

As Linton put his ear to the receiver, a 
queer, cracked voice, such as a music hall 
comedian cultivates, inquired: 

“ That Superintendent MacDermott?” 

“ No—Acting Sergeant Linton.” 

“ Ah, the very man! How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-eight.” 
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“ A bit late in making a start, but you 
seem to have struck oil this time. Your 
story—” 

“May I inquire who is speaking?” 

“ Detective Inspector Furneaux, of the 
criminal investigation department. Now, 
don’t interrupt again, Acting Sergeant Lin- 
ton. Your story seems to fit in with a 
crazy sort of yarn spun by a Regent Street 
vendor of dope who was run in at Vine 
Street two nights ago. He sniveled, and 
said he was really doing the law a good 
turn, s’elp him if he wasn’t. Go now and 
find Mr. MacDermott, and ask him to 
oblige us by having that house watched 
night and day until he hears further.” 

“ Should we begin to-night?” 

“ Why not?” 

“T was merely putting a suggestion in 
an interrogative form.” 

“Were you, indeed? What school did 
you go to?” 

“* Marlborough.” 

“Phew! And you only a uniformed 
bobby at twenty-eight?” 

“That is but a small part of my sad 
history.” 

“T think I shall like you. I'll try and 
run over to Dorking to-morrow afternoon. 
Now I'll put a suggestion in an affirmative 
form. Tell your superintendent that Mr. 
Furneaux will be glad if you are given 
charge of this job; but don’t get a swollen 
head on that account. I have a special 
hatred of uniformed men who believe they 
can teach the Yard a thing or two. Oh, 
before you go—is this Miss Mainwaring 
good-looking?” 

“ Excessively so.” 

“ Don’t use such an inappropriate word! 
No woman can be too good-looking, though 
too many are intolerably plain. She’s a 
thoroughly nice girl, I take it?” 

“ Yes—I think I prefer that description.” 

“You married?” 

« No.” - 

“T thought not. Well, arrange matters 
with Mr. MacDermott. See you to-mor- 
row, D.V., though what D may V for Scot- 
land Yard twelve hours in advance, a 
wretched worm like me can never predict.” 

Acting Sergeant Linton had not been a 
member of the Surrey County Constabulary 
so long as Mr. Furneaux seemed to imagine. 
Hence, being absorbed in the humdrum 
duties of a country policeman, he had not 
heard of the Scotland Yard detective least 
known to the general public, yet perhaps 
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the most famous man now employed by 
that office. 

Whoever Mr. Furneaux might be, he was 
unquestionably an oddity. His voice was 
queer, his utterances were even more queer, 
the way in which he jumped from subject 
to subject was the queerest of all. What 
on earth did he mean by his questions 
about Miss Mainwaring? He thought so, 
he said, after being assured as to her physi- 
cal charms. What did it concern him 
whether or not an acting sergeant at Dor- 
king was married? 

While a colleague was summoning Mr. 
MacDermott by telephone, Linton ran 
through the wording of his report, to dis- 
cover the clew which set Mr. Furneaux’s 
wits working. He had written: 


Miss Mainwaring spoke so convincingly that, 
though minded to treat the affair as unimportaat, 
I decided to investigate it thoroughly. 


And again: 
Miss Mainwaring should be a dependable wit- 
ness. She is cool, level-headed, and sincere. 


Was that it? Not a very strong founda- 
tion for Mr. Furneaux’s theorizing! Con- 
found the fellow, was he hinting that the 
sight of a pretty face could warp one’s 
judgment? But here came Mr. MacDer- 
mott, who sent a reserve constable post 
haste to recall a man on night duty, and 
placed both at Sergeant Linton’s disposal. 

“The Yard evidently looks for develop- 
ments,” he commented. “But they’re 
close, ridiculously close. They have, or 
seem to have, a belief that the average po- 
liceman is a bungler. Well, it is true, pain- 
fully true, that a long course of detecting 
chicken thieves and petty shoplifters is not 
the best of training for dealing with the 
higher criminology, but we fellows ought 
to be allowed a chance of proving our met- 
tle when a real crime occurs. I can assure 
you of one thing, Linton. If this affair 
shows signs of being something big, it won’t 
be my fault if the Yard steps in and grabs 
all the credit when we have done all the 
dirty work!” 

“Do you know Mr. Furneaux, sir?” 

“Oh, yes! He is undoubtedly a genius. 
If you’re lucky you will see him at work, 
and it will be an education. Not that I 
personally approve of his methods. He 
has a knack of projecting his own wits into 
a criminal’s mind, and guessing what the 
next move will be. Psychology, I think he 
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calls it. One of these days a judge will 
catch him at his tricks, and there will be a 
rare dust up in the Old Bailey. I’m sure 
Furneaux never acts within the law. He 
is a law unto himself; but he is fortunate 
in the fact that his immediate chief, Mr. 
Winter, follows what one may call the or- 
thodox methods. Winter is a big fellow, 
massive, blond, very affable. Furneaux 
might be a jockey or an actor, but he cer- 
tainly is a terror to crooks. Between the 
pair of them, a front rank scoundrel has as 
much chance of escaping as—” 

The telephone rang again. At that mo- 
ment the two constables entered. 

“ Scotland Yard on the phone, sir,” said 
the station sergeant. 

Mr. MacDermott motioned to Linton to 
listen in on a second receiver. 

“That you, Linton?” came Furneaux’s 
voice. 

The Scotland Yard detective spoke sharp- 
ly now, with a staccato clipping of sylla- 
bles that was almost a yelp. The change 
was marked and unmistakable, just as the 
whimpering of a hound in the covert an- 
mounces certainty when before there was 
only suspicion. 

“ He is here, at the phone, but MacDer- 
mott speaking,” was the reply. 

“Twenty minutes ago, at ten five or 
thereabouts, the girl Monica Jackson —I 
am assuming this—was about to enter Lord 
Copmanthorpe’s house when she was ac- 
costed by a man who had evidently been 
waiting for her, while a taxi drew up slow- 
ly to the curb. She made some reply, and 
was hustled, screaming, into the cab. One 
of our men, Foster, who had been sent from 
the nearest police station to make inquiries 
as soon as Sergeant Linton’s report was 
read here, arrived at that moment, but, 
when he tried to interfere, was stabbed so 
seriously that he may not recover. He was 
able, however, to tell Lord Copmanthorpe’s 
butler what had happened. The butler 
came out when he heard the screams. The 
cab, of course, had gone, girl and all. Now 
I advise that the Box Hill house be not 
raided to-night, but very closely watched. 
Have a hidden motor cyclist available if 
any car leaves there. He should arrest the 
occupants when an opportunity offers as 
they pass through some town. Naturally, 
all your men should be well armed. Let 
them shoot to kill if resisted in the execu- 
tion of their duty. It is quite clear that 
this gang won’t have any scruples in that 
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respect. Excuse me, superintendent, but 
has Linton got all this?” 

“ Every word.” 

“Splendid! We know we can depend 
on you, Mr. MacDermott. Ring, if there’s 
any fresh news. I'll do the same.” 

The superintendent hung up the phone. 

“We've got to make a night of it,” he 
said briskly, turning away to give instruc- 
tions to the station sergeant as to providing 
the additional help now needed. 

The telephone bell jangled again, and 
Linton picked up the receiver. 

“ Oh, thank goodness!” cried an agitated 
voice which he recognized at once. “Is 
that you, Mr. Linton?” 

“Yes, Miss Mainwaring,” he said. 

“ Have you heard the dreadful thing that 
happened here?” 

“You mean about Miss Jackson and De- 
tective Foster?” 

“So you do know! I have been trying 
for fifteen minutes to get through, but the 
wretched telephone service—” 

“Don’t blame the exchange. Scotland 
Yard was on the wire.” 

“Is that the reason? Well, of course, I 
couldn’t tell. But what has become of poor 
Monica?” 

“IT should imagine—” 

He caught Mr. MacDermott’s eye, the 
superintendent having grabbed the other 
receiver. 

“ That she is safe enough,” he went on. 
“ But guessing is absolutely useless. Give 
me your phone number. If we have any- 
thing important to communicate, you will 
hear of it. Will you excuse me now? I 
have not a second to spare.” 

“ Good-by! I have faith in you, Mr. 
Linton. Please, please, rescue our Monica, 
though, indeed, I grieve, too, for that brave 
detective! I saw him. Whoever drove 
that knife into his breast meant murder!” 


V 


“TI ALWAYs try to be fair,” growled the 
superintendent, as he and Linton walked 
down the main street to the Leatherhead 
Road. A motor cyclist had preceded them, 
and four constables were to follow in pairs, 
so that observant eyes might not notice the 
passing in one direction of so many mem- 
bers of the local police force at an unusu- 
ally late hour. “ I always try to be fair to 
the Yard,” he repeated, “and this time I 
must admit that they have stolen a march 
on us.” 











Linton was surprised, and said so. 

“Oh, they’ve bested us right enough,” 
said MacDermott sadly. ‘“ We were a good 
many hours ahead of them in this affair, yet 
they sent a man to Lord Copmanthorpe’s 
house the instant they read your report. 
That was at ten o’clock, or thereabouts, 
and here are we just setting a watch on 
these scoundrels’ house at eleven, though 
it is our own special job.” 

“ But, sir,” protested Linton, “ they evi- 
dently possessed information not known to 
us. They were already aware of a puzzle 
which they could not solve until we sup- 
plied the key, or, if not quite that, a clew 
regarded as so important that they took 
prompt action.” 

“ Um—yes—that’s just an excuse. I’ve 
looked through so many brick walls in my 
time that I ought to have seen farther into 
this one. The big affairs of life nearly al- 
ways start in a trivial way. I suppose you 
are too young to have heard of the Mus- 
well Hill murder? Well, the capture of 
two desperate criminals depended on the 
fact that a small boy was found playing in 
the street with a toy lantern.” 

“ Still, in that instance, somebody was 
killed first,” said Linton. 

‘“* How can we guess what manner of kill- 
ing these people may have planned? Mind 
you, I’m not blaming you. You did every- 
thing possible. I ought to have nosed 
something at once out of your story. I 
suppose I’m growing old; and the front 
rank crimes so seldom come into our beat. 
You'll not understand what I mean till 
you’re fifty. Brought your pipe? Light 
up. We may not be able to smoke again 
till our relief comes at four.” 

“Do you mean to remain all night, sir?” 

“Of course! The more I think of this 
business, the bigger it seems. We're living 
in crazy times. The motor car has widened 
the criminal area. Wireless, too, has in- 
creased our difficulties. Time was when an 
international gang, such as this appears to 
be, wouldn’t dream of operating outside of 
London, or, at best, three or four of the 
larger provincial cities. Now they can es- 
tablish relays anywhere. The one factor 
favoring us fellows in the shires is that 
every resident in any particular locality is 
fairly well known, though the advantage 
in crime detection becomes weaker the 
nearer we are to London, since so many 
people who live here have their business 
and their friends in town. However, Ser- 
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geant Hicks should bring us something defi- 
nite about the occupants of this cottage 
within the hour.” 

“T am curious to know where he will 
begin inquiring,” said the younger man. 

“At the rate collector’s and the post 
office. The rate collector will probably in- 
dicate a house agent, while the postman 
who serves that district will know whether 
or not letters and parcels go there, and to 
whom they are addressed.” 

“ T’m afraid I would not have thought of 
the rate collector,” laughed Linton. 

“Wait till you’re married, and run a 
place of your own. You'll think of him 
then—far too often!” 

Both men fell silent as they approached 
the entrance to the suspected house. There 
was no moon, but the sky was clear, and 
the dim light of a midsummer night was 
aided by the stars. The building itself lay 
fully a hundred yards from the road, and 
was so shrouded by trees and shrubs that, 


even if all its windows were illuminated, 


no hint of interior brilliance could be gained 
from the lower level of the highway. At 
any rate, house and foliage now showed 
only as a deeper smear of blackness on the 
dark hillside. 

The carriageway was not so heavily 


screened. Its privet hedges were about — 4 


three feet high, and a couple of chestnut 
trees towered over white gateposts. 

They had just noticed that the gate was 
closed—a fact which probably rendered su- 
perfluous a supply of strong wire which one 
of the constables was bringing—when they 
were halted by a slight “ S-s-s-t!” from a 
hedge on the right. The motor cyclist crept 
forward, just sufficiently to reveal himself. 

“Would you mind coming here, sir?” he 
said, being evidently anxious that the others 
should not remain silhouetted against the 
white surface of the road. 

The superintendent was in uniform. 
Linton, having changed to a tweed suit 
earlier in the evening, had not delayed mat- 
ters by going back to his lodgings. 

“‘ Just as I was coming along the road, 
sir,” the policeman whispered to MacDer- 
mott, “a car turned in through that gate, 
which was open then. It was a good thirty 
yards away, and nipped in so quickly that 
I couldn’t make out how many people were 
in it—” 

“A taxi?” broke in the superintendent. 

“No, sir—a Ford roadster, I think.” 

“ All right! Go on. Don’t whisper. 
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Speak in a low tone, and pause to listen 
after each sentence.” 

“ Well, sir, I cracked on. I saw by their 
tail light that they hadn’t stopped, so I 
pulled up quietly, came back, wheeling the 
machine, and hid it here. Then I waited. 
Good job I did, too. A man came down the 
avenue on foot, stood outside the gate for 
a minute or two, looked up and down the 
road, and then closed the gate. I think I 
heard a door bang just before you arrived.” 

“ Good work! When the other men join 
us, we are going inside. You will mount 
guard at the gate, and let no one come out. 
Use your lamp, challenge, and, on the least 
suspicious sign, don’t be afraid to shoot. 
Keep your wits about you, and don’t kill 
anybody just because he is startled. Say 
who you are, and, if things seem right, get 
the person or persons to come forward and 
explain their presence, on the ground that 
you saw some suspicious characters enter 
here, and were watching for their reappear- 
ance. That will be quite true, you know, 
as six of us will be up there somewhere. If 
you need help, whistle. If we whistle, stand 
fast. I depend on you holding the gate, 
and keeping it closed. You might bring 
your bike and jam the handlebar into it. 
Shelter behind a post, so that you will be 
fairly well covered if shot at. Got that?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, here are the others—talking, of 
course, and marching all in a row. Skip 
along the grass and tell them either to shut 
up or to sing loudly.” 

Four somewhat abashed constables 
loomed into sight, led by their guide. 

““T wonder you didn’t rehearse the ‘ Po- 
licemen’s Chorus’ from ‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance ’!” muttered the superintendent. 
“Now you, and you ”’—touching two of 
them—*“ go back to the next hedge leading 
up the hill. Follow it until well beyond 
that house there—the one which this white 
gate leads to. Then turn to your left until 
you find a footpath, or cart road—which 
is it, Sergeant Linton?” 

“ Both, sir.” 

“ Well, that path leads to the back part 
of the house. Get near the premises, 
whether garden or yard, and post your- 
selves so that you can hear and collar any 
one leaving the place on that side. Chal- 
lenge, and show your lamps, of course, but 
have your automatics ready, too, though 
you must not shoot unless convinced that 
the others mean mischief. If anything se- 
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rious happens, whistle once. If you hear 
a whistle, make for the back door, demand 
admission, and, if it is refused, try and 
break in. On a second whistle—a long one 
—retreat, disposing yourselves in such a 
way that you can see and challenge any 
one emerging, not only by the path but to 
left or right. Challenge loudly. Nothing 
may occur, and you will not be relieved 
until four o’clock, though I may send at 
dawn telling you to retire up the hill. Keep 
under cover, wherever you are. Of course, 
you'll talk, but smoking is not to be thought 
of. Now, use your wits. This job is either 
a complete fizzle or something you will re- 
member for the rest of your lives. I give 
you ten minutes to be on that path.” 

Two figures stole away. 

“Does that gate creak?” the superin- 
tendent inquired. 

“No, sir. Anyhow, it didn’t a while 
since,” said the cyclist. 

“ Hold it open for us. We want to keep 
all eyes front.” 

Without incident, MacDermott and his 
aids found themselves standing behind a 
clump of laurels bordering a circular drive, 
with a flower bed in the center. A light 
shone faintly through the glass above the 
front door, but the rest of the house was 
in darkness, The ground-floor windows 
were shuttered within—a fact soon revealed 
by a momentary increase of light in the hall 
when an inner door was opened, apparently 
the door leading to a front room on the 
right of the watchers. 

“Luckily you are in plain clothes, Lin- 

ton,” said the chief, after ascertaining that 
the allotted ten minutes had expired. “ Go 
quietly to the door or windows, and listen. 
If surprised by anybody, say you want to 
find out the nearest way to Box Hill, as 
you were told of a short cut by a path; 
but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t take it, or 
those two warriors will give the game away, 
even if they don’t shoot you. Of course, 
you may accomplish nothing. On the other 
hand, you may start our foxes.” 
‘ Still mindful of the fact that watchful 
eyes might be peering from an upper win- 
dow, Linton did not advance furtively, but 
took to the carriage drive, though he 
strolled forward so quietly that his feet did 
not crunch on the gravel. A glance at the 
front door showed that it had neither 
knocker nor letter box, but the white disk 
of an electric bell gleamed at him. 

Halting there, he looked up at the win- 
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dows on the first floor of the house. Ap- 
parently he had not been seen. Then he 
went to the windows of the room which 
seemed to be occupied. 

They were so closely shuttered within 
that not a chink of light was visible, and 
he was sure that voices in ordinary con- 
versation could not be heard through that 
solid screen. He waited some minutes be- 
fore he thought he could distinguish the 
scraping of a chair on a parquet floor. 
Then some one shouted: 

“ Mille diables!' Wake up, girl! Here, 
drink this!” 

Though muffled, the words reached him 
clearly. They reminded him so strongly 
of an impatient French anesthetist trying 
to revive a patient struggling back to con- 
sciousness that he turned and waved an 
arm to the watchers behind the clump of 
laurels. The three joined him, and he told 
Superintendent MacDermott what had 
happened. 

Although vague sounds of speech were 
audible, it was impossible to catch their 
drift. Suddenly a woman screamed. 

“Ah, no, for God’s sake! Not that! 
Not that! Take it away!” 

The concluding words rose to an eldritch 
screech, and a man bellowed, also in a sort 
of falsetto: 

“You will speak, then?” 

“Ves, yes! Take it away!” shrilled the 
woman. 

“ Have your pistols ready, and watch the 
upper part of the house!” cried MacDer- 
mott to the two constables. 

Blowing a shrill peal on a whistle, he 
sprang to the door, rang the electric bell, 
which sounded quite near by—in the en- 
trance hall, it would appear. He ham- 
mered loudly, too, with the butt of an au- 
tomatic, and growled over his shoulder to 
Linton: 

“ Confound it, this is a steel door!” 

He had whistled, of course, intentionally, 
not only as a warning to the men stationed 
at the back, but also to create alarm, if not 
terror, in the minds of those behind the 
shuttered windows. The clamor of the bell 
and the thundering on the door might be 
trusted to achieve the same purpose. 

A voice soon came from the hall. 

“Who is there?” it demanded. “ What 
is the matter?” 

“Open, in the king’s name!” said the 
superintendent. 

“Who are you?” 
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“ The police.” 
“Go away! 
here!” 

“That is ‘mon vieux,’” muttered Lin- 
ton in MacDermott’s ear. 

“If you don’t open the door it will be 
broken in,” went on the superintendent. 

“ Try it! ” 

The unseen speaker seemed to pick up 
the gauge of battle with a confidence that 
was surprising in the circumstances. No 
matter what the outcome in legal redress 
for unlawful entry into an inhabited build- 
ing, few people in the England of to-day 
are prepared to resist the officers of the 
law in the execution of that which they 
deem to be their duty. 

“T warn you we are here in force, and 
well armed!” vociferated MacDermott. 

He and the others thought they caught 
a mocking laugh, and the hall light was 
extinguished. 

VI 


You have no business 


THE superintendent was a strong man, 
and he knew how to apply his weight; but 
a single attempt at a panel with his shoul- 
der told him that crowbars and a battering 
ram would be needed before a door of solid 
steel yielded. 

“Go for the center window with a jim- 
my, Adamson,” he said to one of the con- 
stables. “If they fire at you, try and 
spring clear. Then we all scatter to the 
shrubbery, and I’ll send for reénforcements. 
We can keep them boxed up till daylight, at 
any rate.” 

From the rear of the house came a se- 
ries of heavy thuds. The sounds suggest- 
ed that the back door, also, was constructed 
of steel. 

“ We'll let those boys carry on,” he said 
coolly to Linton. “If we get in at all, it 
will be through a window, though this den 
of thieves is a fort, not a house!” 

Adamson tore the lower sash out of the 
window with a few vigorous leverings by 
a jimmy, a veritable housebreaking imple- 
ment taken from a burglar captured some 
years earlier in Dorking. Then he attacked 
the shutters, which were constructed of 
thinner material than the door, and they 
began to give way. When a ragged open- 
ing of a few inches was made, Linton in- 
serted an electric torch, and peered inside. 

He saw a2 table laid for a meal, with wine 
bottles and glasses, some of which had been 
used, but the eatables were untouched. 
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The chairs were in disorder. On the table 
stood a small black box, with raised lid. 
On a couch beyond the table he thought 
he could discern a corner of a shoulder and 
the rounded hip of a woman. She was 
dressed in a blue serge costume, and he re- 
membered that Monica Jackson had worn 
blue serge that afternoon. 

Out of the tail of his eye, so to speak, he 
fancied he saw something scuttling under 
an armchair near the fireplace, as if it 
wanted to hide, but he could not be cer- 
tain, since the periphery of the rays of an 
electric torch is a small one, and he had 
to sweep the whole room with its beams as 
rapidly as possible. The door of the room 
was wide open, being so placed that it ex- 
cluded any view of the passage. 

The noise of the assault on the back door 
now resounded through the house, and was 
so deafening, while apparently so ineffec- 
tual, that MacDermott, peering eagerly 
over Linton’s shoulder, stepped back a pace 
or two, and blew a long blast on the whistle, 
whereon the greater clamor ceased. 

“Those fellows are doing no good,” he 
said. “‘ They may be missing these fellows’ 
real line of retreat while trying to break a 
hole through steel with a clothes prop or a 
paling.” 

Adamson was making excellent progress. 
He was readjusting the jimmy to dislodge 
a hinge when Linton called to the figure on 
the couch. 

“ Ts that you, Monica Jackson?” he said. 

There was no answer. The person lying 
there was either dead or unconscious. 

Adamson’s next thrust forced out of po- 
sition a whole section of the shutter, and 
Linton instantly thrust a leg over the win- 
dow sill. 

“Don’t. hurry,” came MacDermott’s 
calm voice. “ Wait on this side of the table 
until Adamson and I are in the room.” 

Perhaps Linton did not obey the order 
quite literally, but he did stand still and 
listen, with every faculty tense, the mo- 
ment he gained the interior. He could 
hear nothing. A thin mist, bluish white 
in the light of the lamp, seemed to be 
sweeping in through the doorway along the 
floor, as if a wisp of cigarette smoke were 
floating on an air current. 

With the rapidity of judgment born of 
many a “mopping up” rush through a 
German trench, he decided instantly that 
such danger as now threatened could come 
only from beyond the door, while the elec- 
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tric light switches must be situated in that 
section of the wall behind the farther jamb, 
unless some master switch elsewhere had 
shut off the current at the main. At any 
rate, he ran that way, threw a light into 
an empty hall, and found a switch, and not 
only was the room itself lit up, but—as he 
learned afterward, because the men at the 
rear testified to the fact—the hall and up- 
stairs passages were also illuminated. 

At that instant, by some instinct rather 
than actual knowledge gained by breathing 
through mouth and nostrils, he became 
aware that the mist wraith which seemed 
to roll downward from a hidden staircase, 
instead of rising like smoke, was an enemy 
more deadly and irresistible than a whole 
platoon of armed men. 

Leaping away from the door, the room 
being flooded with light now, he shouted 
loudly to MacDermott, standing near the 
table, and Adamson, halfway through the 
window: 

“ Back, for your lives! Poison gas!” 

Picking up the limp body of Monica 
Jackson, whom he recognized at a glance, 
Linton ran around the other end of the 
table and made for the window, holding his 
breath, and trying to press the girl’s mouth 
and nostrils against his breast. Even with 
these precautions he was only just in time. 
As he thrust his burden into the hands of 
the men outside, since the others obeyed his 
warning cry forthwith, he felt the faint 
touch of nausea which is the first warning 
of gas poisoning. He did not wait to climb 
out, but plunged forth headlong, careless 
whether or not face and hands met the lit- 
ter of broken glass on the ground. 

His right hand and left wrist were cut 
slightly, but he was on his feet in a second, 
only to know that his faculties were be- 
coming dazed. 

“ Take care!” he wheezed, not realizing 
that MacDermott had grasped his arm. 
“Poison gas! They'll have to—come out 
—or die!” 

So slight was the attack of vertigo that 
his brain began to clear while the burly 
superintendent supported him across the 
lawn to the cover of the trees. 

“T’m all right now,” he said valiantly. 
“A miss is as good as a mile, and I just 
missed swallowing a real dose. That’s a 
peculiarly vicious carbon monoxide. Is the 
girl dead?” 

“I don’t know. She is here, lying on the 
grass, but we can’t attend to her now. Can 






















































you stand fast, while I and the others cover 
a wider front?” 

“Yes—I’ll carry on. 
men at the rear?” 

“ They’re safe if they have obeyed or- 
ders. Smith, move to the left, until you 
can see that side of the house. Adamson, 
watch the greenhouse on the right. Ser- 
geant Linton and I—” 

A blinding flash of light, and an explo- 
sion which was heard as far away. as Ep- 
som and Horsham, came from the center 
of the building, and @he solid mass of ma- 
sonry crumbled into ruin. 

Of course, it was the motor cyclist who 
most accurately described what took place. 
The six men stationed within a few yards 
of the house itself were so stunned by the 
shock that they were either hurled to the 
ground or collapsed weakly within the next 
second. No one was rendered absolutely 
unconscious—which was fortunate, because 
a fire which succeeded the explosion raged 
so fiercely that its heat was scorching. 
Some of the trees began at once to crackle 
ominously, while their heavy-laden branches 
groaned and creaked in the air draft which 
the devouring flames called to their aid 
from nature’s cave of the winds. 

MacDermott and Linton, each risen to 
hands and knees, saw, as in a dream, Mon- 
ica Jackson’s body stretched behind the 
clump of laurels. Though hardly able to 
stand upright, they made for her, raised 
her somehow, contrived a “ chair ” with en- 
twined arms and clasped hands, and car- 
ried her to a point about fifty yards down 
the drive. Here they were met by Ser- 
geant Hicks, hurrying to communicate the 
outcome of his inquiries. 

“ Good Lord, sir!” he quavered. “ What 
has happened?” 

“Some one struck a match, I fancy,” 
wheezed the superintendent, on whose bulk 
these few strenuous minutes had levied a 
stiff toll. ‘“ Take this girl out to the gate, 
Hicks. Try and halt any passing motor- 
ists there till Linton and I make a circuit 
of the house. Send cur cyclist to direct the 
fire engine. See that the road is kept open 
for it.” 

The big man’s coolness was admirable. 
His companion, .who knew what it meant 
to keep one’s head when under fire, was 
able to appreciate the steady nerve which 
could issue a stream of connected orders 
at such a moment. 

As Sergeant Hicks strode away, Linton 
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turned back with his chief, to search for 
the four constables. 

“ T suppose you know how the house has 
been destroyed, sir?”’ he said. 

“That sort of festivity is more in your 
line. Explain.” 

“Tt was intended that we should all be 
overpowered, if not actually killed, by the 
gas. Then an incendiary bomb was timed 
to end matters.” 

“ And it did. Just look at that pillar of 
fire!” 

Linton remembered the phrase afterward, 
and was struck by its peculiar aptness. - At ~ 
the moment his wits were too bemused to 
be capable of other than wholly physical 
impressions. 

The volume and intensity of the roaring 
furnace within the shell of the house be- 
spoke its chemical origin. The intent was 
not merely to burn and consume, but to 
destroy utterly. Metal would yield as 
readily as matchwood to such vehemence. 
The very stones were cracking and burst- 
ing. Unless the Dorking fire brigade ar- 
rived soon, the surrounding boscage would 
widen the area of ruin. 

One thing was certain—no living crea- 
ture, man or beast, had escaped from the 
doomed house since the explosion. If any 
one had emerged earlier, prompt detection 
seemed inevitable. The distant woods 
gleamed redly, and the branches and trunks 
of the trees were visible as in broad day- 
light. Each ridge and furrow of the nearer 
meadows stood out clearly. The white tails 
of scurrying rabbits could be seen three 
hundred yards away. 

On the path up the hill stood two badly 
frightened policemen, each gripping an au- 
tomatic, and ready to shoot at the first 
moving shadow. MacDermott laughed at 
sight of them. 

“The next time those boys are put on 
special duty, they’ll walk like cats on hot 
bricks the moment they leave the station,” 
he gurgled. 

“ Ts this the end, then?” inquired Linton. 

“ Not a bit of it! The most desperate 
criminals are so seldom prepared to sacri- 
fice their own lives that such a possibility 
may be disregarded. Those fellows have 
bested us somehow; yet I shall be more 
than surprised if they get away. Don’t you 
see that this dramatic show was prepared 
for our benefit? If so, they are safe at this 
moment; but how, and where? They can- 
not have gone by air, unless Jules Verne 
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has come to life again, and is putting his 
romances to practical use. There is only 
one other way—underground. By the 

per that played before Moses, that’s it! 
re have a tunnel somewhere. Let’s 
scatter! Here comes the fire brigade. The 
question is—” 

The superintendent’s words were drowned 
by a loud hissing noise, and the fire died 
down in a cloud of white steam, which was 
succeeded by a darkness like unto that in- 
flicted on the land of Egypt. 

“We've lost our chance again!” he said 
bitterly. “ This is chemical warfare, with 
a vengeance! We need enough men to in- 
close a half mile radius, and there are six 
of us, with Heaven alone knows how many 
hundreds of people hurrying here from all 
directions, and every man jack among them 
blind as a bat, except the rascals who know 
just where to go! Hello, what’s that?” 

“Come quickly, sir!” cried Linton. 
“Those men on the hill are shooting!” 


Vil 


EveEN as Linton ran, his ears followed the 
fusillade that broke out on the path at the 


back of the house. He counted nine shots 
in all. The policemen’s pistols held seven 
cartridges each. What luck had they had? 

Tearing his way through obstacles diffi- 
cult enough to surmount by day, but prov- 
ing veritable dragons in the all-pervading 
gloom, he plunged through the garden, 
skirted the house, and, after a short but 
desperate struggle, stumbled into what he 
believed was the footpath. He was com- 
pelled to use a flash light now. MacDer- 
mott was lagging far behind, with one or 
both of the remaining policemen. 

Having made certain that he had not 
erred in direction, Linton shouted loudly, 
calling the constables by name. At last 
came a faint response: 

“That you, Sergeant Linton?” 

“Yes!” he cried. 

“Well, poor Cruddas has got his,” was 
the reply. “ He’s lying here. I’m hit in 
the right shoulder. They came on us like 
magic—out of the ground. I blazed away 
till I was knocked over. Like a kick from 
a horse it was!” 

Knowing full well that at any instant a 
red glare from out of the black pall which 
surrounded him might herald his own death 
or disablement, Linton shut off the electric 
torch. Creeping onward again, he allowed 
it to gleam momentarily, and saw one of 
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‘the policemen sitting up, pressing a hand- 
kerchief against his shoulder. Close at 
hand the other lay prone. 

Cutting off the light again, he reached 
the man who had spoken. 

“Help is coming, Tomlin,” he said. 
“ Can you hold out a few minutes longer?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so, sergeant. It’s be- 
ginning to burn, so the shock is over.” 

“ Which way did they go, and how many 
were there?” 

“Three men and a woman, I think. 
Two of the men firedgat us. They just rose 
out of the earth, behind the hedge.” 

“Who began the shooting?” 

“They did, of course—they took us 
sideways.” 

“ Where is your torch?” 

“At my feet. I thought I’d try and 
stop the bleeding.” 

Linton groped on the path, and found 
the lamp. 

“Tf I turn it on, and let it point down 
hill, the others will see it and come quickly. 
You'll be safe enough, if that gang has gone 
toward the wood. They headed that way, 
I suppose?” 

“T haven’t the ghost of a notion, ser- 
geant. You’re never thinking of following 
them alone? They’ll finish you too easy. 
And Cruddas should be looked to. I’d at- 
tend to him myself if I was able.” 

It was certainly a fantastic thing to 
dream of tracking three armed desperadoes 
through the wood to the road on the sum- 
mit of Box Hill, but Linton was quivering 
with anger at the mere notion that the out- 
laws might even yet be within reach. He 
was confident none among them could cope 
with him in swiftness of movement and 
powers of endurance. He did, however, 
resolve to wait for MacDermott, whom he 
heard opening a gate which led from the 
back garden. 

“This way, sir,” he said. 
here.” 

The light flashed its signal. The super- 
intendent and his two aids were with Lin- 
ton promptly. After a brief explanation, 
he asked permission to continue the pur- 
suit with one of the constables. 

“So that I may lose two more of my 
men!” exclaimed MacDermott. ‘“ What 
chance have you of success? Not one in 
a thousand! Meanwhile, who is to tele- 
phone every police station in the district, 
and circulate a description of two men and 
a woman whom you alone have seen? No, 
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Linton. You make for the road. Get 
Sergeant Hicks and a couple of firemen to 
come and clear our casualties. Some mo- 
torist will rush them to the hospital. Try 
and persuade the driver of another car to 
take you and that girl, if she has not gone 
already, to headquarters. If the girl is not 
actually injured, ask my wife to look after 
her till I turn up. Then give a full descrip- 
tion of events to the station sergeant, and 
let him get busy on the phone. Go to bed 
yourself as soon as possible, and be with 
me at half past eight. You will have a full 
day to-morrow, and you must be fit for it. 
Wear plain clothes, and don’t forget your 
warrant card.” 

A policeman, like a soldier, must obey 
orders unquestioningly. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Linton, turning on his 
heel. 

He dared not trust himself to utter an- 
other word, else his temper might have 
blazed out in absolute insubordination, for 
he felt certain that his chief’s decision was 
a blunder. 

He found a state of utter confusion 
among the crowd of motorists and others 
on the road. A cloud of smoke-laden steam 
had settled down on them like a black fog, 
while cars and pedestrians, ably assisted 
by a snorting fire engine, seemed to have 
blocked both approaches to the gate. 

The main difficulty was that no one, ex- 
cept the police cyclist, knew what had hap- 
pened. Even he was unable to say why a 
fire which had lit up the countryside for 
miles had not only gone out with seemingly 
miraculous speed, but had also contrived to 
wrap the whole neighborhood in the dark- 
ness of a closed vault. But Linton had ex- 
perience in handling men in such condi- 
tions, which were fairly comparable to an 
unexpected night attack on the western 
front during the Great War. 

Having discovered that Monica Jackson 
was lying unconscious in a limousine near 
the gate, he collected a small squad of po- 
lice and civilians, instructed them how to 
force all cars to clear the road by drawing 
aside according to the traffic rules, and soon 
had space available for careful movement. 
By the time he was seated by the side of 
the insensible girl he saw lights coming 
down the drive, and knew that the wounded 
constables were being carried to a car which 
Sergeant Hicks had backed in to meet them. 

He was at a loss to account for his com- 
panion’s prolonged stupor, since he ascer- 
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tained forthwith, by her breathing and 
pulse, that she was alive. He feared that 
she had been seriously if not mortally in- 
jured before her captors left the room in 
which they had allowed her to recover her 
wits. But he was well aware that his mind 
was not working normally, so, with a vigor- 
ous effort at self-control, he shut out all 
considerations save the paramount one— 
that he should be ready with a concise and 
simple description of the gang of murderers 
now at large somewhere in the district. 

In the conditions, the criminals could 
hardly have had a car in readiness at a pre- 
arranged rendezvous; at best, they must 
be walking to a definite hiding place. Even 
in Linton’s disturbed mental state—due, 
as he knew quite well, to that almost im- 
perceptible whiff of a deadly gas—the word 
“ prearranged ” was suggestive. Men who 
had planned such a sequence of events as 
the gas, the explosion, the fire, and the lib- 
eration of another chemical agent powerful 
enough to extinguish the fire at the right 
moment to facilitate their escape, would 
surely have disguises in readiness. He must 
remember that probability in drawing up 
his report. 

It occurred to him that whatever else 
“mon vieux” did to change his appear- 
ance, he could not alter the expression of 
his eyes. How clever of that girl, Margaret 
Mainwaring, to note those peculiar eyes! 
That was an excellent point. The eyes of 
an artist, a poet, a dreamer, she said they 
were. 

Fred Blenkey’s notion that the man was 
a Russian or a Pole—that would be help- 
ful, too. Linton feared he might not have 
thought of those things himself. 

But here he was at Dorking police sta- 
tion, and trying to explain to Mrs. Mac- 
Dermott why, at her husband’s request, he 
was bringing an almost lifeless girl to her 
house long after midnight. Luckily, the 
good lady was more concerned about Mon- 
ica Jackson than as to exact details of the 
night’s happenings, so she and an alarmed 
maid servant were left to deal with the 
sufferer. 

Then Linton compelled his wits to the 
more urgent task, but at the back of his 
head was a certain sympathy with the Cur- 
zon Street household’s anxiety. Carrying 
out the superintendent’s instructions, he 
wrote: 


All roads leading from Dorking should be 
searched at once and until long after daybreak 
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by strong and well armed patrols for four persons, 
three men and a woman, wanted for attempted 
murder and on other charges. 


At this point, however, he laid down his 
pen, gave the station sergeant the Mayfair 
number, and was soon in touch with Lord 
Copmanthorpe’s residence. 

Naturally enough, neither the Hon. 
Peggy nor the butler had retired to rest. 
They were far too excited to think of sleep 
until driven to their rooms by sheer exhaus- 
tion. Indeed, Mr. Hobbs and the other 
servants had found it necessary to uncork 
two botiles of Lord Copmanthorpe’s old 
port for the soothing of their shattered 
nerves; so Peggy was easily first in the 
race to the telephone. 

“That you, Mr. Linton?” she said at 
once. 

“Yes,” he replied, curtly official, since 
he had no time to waste. “I rang up to 
tell you that your friend, Monica Jackson, 
is now being cared for by Mrs. MacDer- 
_-Mmott, wife of the superintendent of police 

at Dorking. She is—fairly well, I think. 
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I’m sorry I can give no further information 
now. The wire is wanted for police pur- 
Good-by!” 

Mr. Hobbs wondered why his young mis- 
tress should look so much annoyed when 
she conveyed the news, and should flounce 
off to her bedroom forthwith, leaving an 
order to be called at eight. 

“One would think she was more vexed 
than pleased because poor Monica had been 
found,” he said confidentially to the cook; 
“yet there she’s been sitting up all night 
waiting for a ring. Take it from me, Mrs. 
Simpson, there’s more in this affair than 
meets the eye!” 

Which was a profoundly true remark, 
though Mr. Hobbs himself has never yet 
fully appreciated its Solomon-like wisdom. 

It is, however, one thing to pose as a do- 
mestic, but quite another to be treated as 
one. Peggy Mainwaring was convinced 
now that Acting Sergeant Linton, no mat- 
ter how good-looking and well spoken he 
might be, suffered from an exaggerated 
sense of his own importance. 


(To be continued in the February number of Munsey’s MaGazine) 





THE PILGRIM 


Take me back home, O East! 
Give me thy book to read! 
Here hath the glamour ceased; 
Teach me thy wider creed! 


Lo, I have wandered far; 

Lo, I have conned strange lore; 
Yet all my learnings are 

Less than I lost before. 


Deafened by steel on steel, 
Blinded by gold on gold, 

Straining with useless zeal 
Energies manifold— 


Wearied, my dazed soul shrinks 
Under wide, yearning lids, 
Eager before thy sphinx, 
Awed at thy pyramids. 


Show me thy hidden light! 
Give my faint spirit feast! 
Prodigal from long flight, 
Take me back home, O East! 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 














Out of the Chrysalis 





A BROADWAY FAVORITE LEARNS A NEEDED LESSON IN A 





» UE, Miss Vane!” 

“ Coming!” Candia Vane tossed 

the shimmering gold train of her 

last act costume over her arm, and offered 

her hand to the man beside her. “ You'll 

come back to the house for supper, Danny 
—since you can’t wait for me?” 

He bent over her hand, satin soft and 
powder-surfaced. 

“ Naturally, if I can make it,” he said. 
“T must drop in at the Landays’. They’ve 
caught an ambassador, or a sheik, or some- 
thing, and I promised to drop in and de- 
liver my benison.” 

“ But you can get off early, with a right 
word to the dowager.” 

“ Of course, if it’s possible.” 

“ You know it’s possible, Danny.” She 
despised herself for her insistence. She had 
the sense of crowding urgencies, of the in- 
adequate moment before her cue should be 
spoken, of the specious detachment of her 
maid, who was fussing about the dressing 
table, and, above all, of the futility of her 
ignominious appeal. “ You know how lit- 
tle my parties mean without you, dear!” 

The call boy’s voice outside her door and 
Daniel Wyndham’s reply came to her ears 
simultaneously: 

“ Ready, Miss Vane!” 

“ Make it if I can, Candia. Az revoir!” 

And she was flying toward her entrance 
and an absorbed and expectant audience. 

The rise and fall of an empire is oddly 
analogous to the rise and fall of an actress. 
The same illusion of dazzling spontaneity 
envelops both when they emerge from ob- 
scurity into prominence; the same illusion 
of startling abruption: accompanies their 
eclipse. 

Candia Vane had “leaped into fame 
overnight,” via the dreary and laborious 
route of her worthy predecessors; but, true 
to the tradition that- yearns toward the 
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startling and spectacular, her arduous: pil- 
grimage was touched upon only lightly by 
the panegyrics which welcomed her to 
Broadway. There had followed the cus- 
tomary conjectures as to the permanence 
of her artistic luster. The question had 
been comfortably settled by seven brilliant 
years. Now the title of her newest play did 
not pretend to compete with the name of 
its star, and her first nights were a tax 
upon the superlatives of the critics. 

But there were two persons in the theater 
that night who recognized the almost im- 
perceptible element of legerdemain that 
had crept into her performance. These 
were Candia Vane’s manager and Candia 
herself. 

Clyde Moore, concealing his always dis- 
turbing presence in the shadows of a stage 
box, his great bulk slumped fretfully against 
the back wall, watched her through a grow- 
ing cloud of bewilderment and impatience. 

“Wooden, wooden!” he muttered mo- 
rosely. 

He flashed a sharp scrutiny out over the 
rows of attentive faces beneath him. Not 
yet—they hadn’t discerned it yet. They 
were still watching her through the bright 
nimbus that had surrounded her for so 
many years. 

Candia was happily unconscious of her 
manager’s gloomy appraisal. Arrestingly 
lovely, as always, and speaking her lines 
with the symphonic resonance that had fur- 
nished material for countless eulogies, she 
felt again, as she had felt so often of late, 
the unusual tugging at her reserve fund of 
histrionic force. This was no effortless 
performance. Not so long ago she had said 
of her art, with Tennyson: 


I do but sing because I must. 


To-night the mellifluent ease with which 
she generally played was lacking. She 
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seemed to be dragging her speeches across 
some ragged and arid area within her. Her 
inadequacy increased with her recognition 
of it, until, when the falling curtain shut 
that stirring tide of faces from her view, 
her body ached and drooped with complete 
exhaustion. 

To the cacophonous medley of the stage 
hands’ voices, the thump of moving scenery, 
the faint strains of the orchestra’s finale, 
she hurried back to her dressing room—to 
find her manager slouched on one end of her 
couch, nervously fingering an unkindled 
cigarette. 

He made a pretext of rising as she en- 
tered, but she waved him back and dropped 
into the chair before her dressing table. 

“ A nice friendly house to-night,” he said 
casually. 

“ Yes—very responsive,” she replied. 

She knew the full measure of the fabri- 
cated lethargy that so snugly cloaked Clyde 
Moore’s genial bulk. She knew his vast 
good nature and abstracted suavity. Long 
since she had discovered how well this 
simulation served to conceal the penetrat- 
ing sapience that was at once his power 
and his charm. 

She waited now for some hint of his ob- 
ject in calling upon her. He was a home- 
loving creature, addicted to a slippered 
hearthside existence on his Westchester es- 
tate. Broadway seldom saw Clyde Moore 
after dark. He rose, after a minute, la- 
boriously, having located a stray match in a 
pocket of his dinner coat. 

“Go ahead and dress. Then perhaps 
you'll let me drive you home.” 

She gave him a swift, searching glance, 
which, however, did not penetrate his bland 
mask of nonchalance. 

“Thanks! I shall be delighted, of 
course. You might tell Louis that I shan’t 
want him to-night.” He ambled toward 
the door. ‘“‘ And, Clyde, you’re invited to 
supper, naturally. We shall all be delight- 
ed, in that case.” 

«“ All?” 

“There'll be some hungry creatures 
straying in for a morsel of food,” she said. 

“ God forbid!” he said dispassionately. 
“My digestion won’t stand for midnight 
suppers, thanks!” 

As she submitted to the deft ministra- 
tions of the plump and florid Swiss who 
had girdled the world with her, she won- 
dered dully if he had noticed —if those 
shrewd little eyes of his had pierced her 
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superficially perfect performance to its 
fraudulent source. When she settled her- 
self beside him in the tufted comfort of his 
car, she knew that he had. 

“ Take your time, Jim!” he called lazily 
through the tube to his chauffeur. 

“ This is nice of you,” she said, and re- 
laxed against the seat, knowing that it was 
useless to hurry him. 

“ You’re tired, Candia.” 

She jerked upright impatiently. 

“ Not at all!” 

“ Well, then,” he drawled, “ what is it?” 

“Why, why—nothing, Clyde. I’m not 
tired!” 

“Then there’s only one other thing.” 

“ One other thing!” 

“ That’s potent enough to work its way 
into an art like yours.” 

Ah, here it was! She kept her voice 
nicely unstressed. 


“And that is?” She turned her head, 


and the light from a barrage of street lights 
picked out his face—round as the full 
“And _ that is, 


moon, 
Clyde?” 

“ Love,” he said. 

She knew, before her laugh came, that 
he would have dissected it for its sincerity, 
but she accompanied her incredulous ejacu- 
lation with a nervous chuckle. 

“Good Heavens! In love!” 

“T’m not accusing you of larceny,” he 
reminded her blandly. “It’s done, you 
know. You must have read about it. 
Poets write sonnets to it—‘ Oh, love of my 
desire-’-—and so on.” 

“ Well, let’s concede that I’m tired!” she 
cried. 

“ Pretty young to be tired,” he reflected. 
* We leave that to my generation. You're 
—thirty?” 

The manager gave the last word a lifting 
inflection. 

“ Strictly between us, yes,” she admitted 
ruefully. 

“ Thirty,” he mused, “ doesn’t get tired, 
but it occasionally falls in love.” 

“ Not this thirty!” Candia averred with 
asperity. 

“And no harm done, if it’s not unre- 
quited,” he finished easily. 

She lapsed into irritated silence, and 
gazed out at the myriad colored lights along 
Broadway. Moore’s gentle interrogation 
roused her. 

“ Ever been in love, Candia?” 

“ No—no!” 


expressionless. 














“ That’s bad,” he said solicitously. “ It’s 
like whooping cough and chickenpox—you 
ought to catch it young. It’s hard on 
adults.” 

She summoned an air of nonchalance. 

“ But this is nonsense, Clyde!” 

“Nothing is nonsense, my dear child, 
that can undermine a gift like yours.” 

“You saw, then?” 

“That you weren’t top hole—yes. 
That’s why I ran in for a look at your 
work.” 

Her voice was edged with alarm now. 

“ You mean it’s beginning to be appar- 
ent—that others have noticed, too?” 

“ Oh, nothing to cause a panic,” he said 
gently. “Your audience doesn’t know 
you're giving them warmed over stuff—yet. 
If they did, you’d know it, too.” 

Other private cars and taxis fretted past 
them. She caught glimpses of pretty wom- 
en, white shoulders, white shirt fronts, 
flowers, smiles. She felt the urge of speech, 
and fumbled bleakly for the right words. 
She took refuge in sincerity. 

“ There is something the matter with me, 
Clyde. I’m not tired, exactly—not physi- 
cally, but—well, you know how easy my 
work comes, how I love it; and to-night it 
was like ripping myself apart. If I hadn’t 
known my lines—” 

“ Candia, you need a rest,” the manager 
suggested. “Summer’s almost here. Say 
the word, and we'll close the show in a 
fortnight.” 

“Oh, no, Clyde!” 

“ Better now than—” 

It hung there hideously. 

“ Am I as bad as that?” 

“No, no,” he boomed easily; “ but you 
know that an obelisk among molehills is a 
conspicuous object, my dear. Can’t take 
any chances with a reputation like yours. 
It’s too easy a target for our enemies.” He 
reached across with his great, pudgy hand, 
and patted her ungloved fingers, quiescent 
in her lap. “ You’re too genuine an artist 
to resort to tricks. A lesser actress might, 
but you can’t afford it.” 

“Yes,” she said dully. “ Yes, I know.” 

The car had been standing at her curb 
for some minutes. She gathered that what 
the manager had come to say was disposed 
of, and offered him her hand. 

“Thanks, Clyde. You’ve been very 
sweet!” 

He climbed toilsomely out and held the 
tonneau door as she followed. 
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“ Sweet—your grandmother!” he scoffed. 
“Think it over about that rest. You've 
earned it.” 

“ Be sure I shall!” she assured him, and 
hurried across the sidewalk and up the 
steps of the sedate brownstone house. 
Clyde Moore watched her go—a vivid 


and lovely figure, lighting the dim facade 


for an instant before the door closed upon 
it. Then he turned to his chauffeur. : 

“Step on her, Jimmy, and don’t wake — 
me up till you reach the gate!” “4 


II 


As Candia let herself into the hall, a 
medley of gay voices seeped out to her from 
the drawing-room. Following the blithe ~ 
informality of her coterie, many of her — 
guests had already arrived. 

She stood for a moment, her breath sus- 
pended, her head slightly tilted, assorting 
and identifying the agglomerate voices. 
Then, with a shrug of self-disgust, she went 
swiftly upstairs. 4 

Of course, Daniel Wyndham had not — 
come! os 
She had the sense of having dressed too 
hurriedly at the theater, a sense of needing 
to erase possible traces of her encounter 
with Moore. She knew that festive group 
downstairs, bless them! She knew that a 
“top hole” performance was as necessary 
in her drawing-room as at the theater— 
more so, perhaps. What queen can stand ~ 
the searching scrutiny of her own little © 
court? : 

She let herself into her own sitting room 7 
—a dull-toned room with patches of the ~ 
bright orange that she loved—and hurried ~ 
on to her bedroom, which she was glad to — 
find deserted, with the bed opened and 
lights glowing softly. She flung her wrap 
over a chair back, and fumbled among the ~ 
phials and jars in her dressing table drawer 
for rouge and powder and scent. She 
searched for a feathered fan. There was 
drama in this, she told herself with a sour 
little smile, as she went swiftly downstairs. 

Her appearance in the doorway of the 
beautiful old room was, as always, electric. 
Years of commanding the center of the 
stage, of awaiting the sharp intake of 
breath, the smothered exclamation, the pat- 
ent awe, had lent her the compelling mag- 
netism of all famous back-stage folk. 

It was as if the spotlight in which she 
had moved and spoken for so long had been 
absorbed, and now emanated from her in 
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a sort of luminous iridescence. The effec- 
tive movements of her narrow white hands, 
the lift of her graceful shoulders, the ex- 
aggerated clarity of her speech, all so stu- 
diously acquired during her apprenticeship 
in the theater, had unconsciously become 
part of her. 

As she came slowly into the room, her 
height slightly enhanced by the unbroken 
line of her dull blue frock, with her glis- 
tening brown hair closely coiled after the 
Grecian manner, she dropped automatically 
into her stage manner. For a moment of 
pleased appreciation she held the full at- 
tention of her small but select audience be- 
fore they broke into greeting. 

“ Here she is, at last!” 

“ Candia, my love, you’re late!” 

“ Greetings, hostess!” 

“ Late—yes, but how nicely you’ve done 
without me!” she said, and saluted them 
with her fan. 

The accouterment of the spacious, beau- 
tifully proportioned room struck a true 
note of mellow antiquity. Lamps, cun- 
ningly contrived from ancient brass and 
copper urns, glowed on old walnut and 
Gobelin tapestries, and picked out the half 
dozen rare canvases on the walls. Her 
guests were a nice balance of celebrities 
and adulant satellites. Candia’s fluent flow 
of small talk embraced them oo grag 3 

parently casual inspection made a swift 
mentary of faces in a search for Daniel 
Wyndham’s. 

Suddenly she met the silent, inscrutable 
observation of Larkin Clerk. His inordi- 
nately long, lean figure was lounging against 
the mantel, and he was tapping a cigarette 
on his thumb nail. As she met his eyes, a 
dull flush rode slowly up under her rouge, 
and an inexplicable irritation pricked her 
consciousness. Of late, this had been her 
inevitable reaction to that whimsical scru- 
tiny of his. He seemed forever to be sound- 
ing her, prying, measuring. 

She swept across to him. He had not 
put himself out at her entrance, beyond a 
courtly wave of his long hand. 

“Counting, as usual!” she said crossly. 
“T seem always to see you as a person idly 
adding up columns of figures, and being 
cynical over the result!” 

“Then you do me an injustice,” he said. 
“ Counting takes industry—” 

“Or an insatiable appetite for solving 
problems.” 

“ Ah! Thank you.” 
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She made a little moue, and tapped his 
shoulder lightly with the feathered fan. 

“ You’re very clever, my friend—a trifle 
cleverer than I, or I never would have given 
you that opening. Well, then, we’ll concede 
that I am a problem.” 

“A charming problem,” he smiled. “ If 
you were to marry me, I might stop count- 
ing, Candia, dear.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” she laughed, but her eyes 
narrowed. “ You’d never find that answer 
in the back of your book!” 

The peal of the bell came faintly from 
the back of the house. Candia sent a swift 
glance toward the door, and brought it as 
swiftly back to the man beside her—to find 
that, inevitably, he had read her anxiety. 

He shook his head slightly. 

“Tt will be old Beale, from the Review, 
looking for a nibble of cake and gossip, or 
Mrs. Royal with a torn glove from some 
club meeting.” 

She cordially hated him now, and knew 
a primitive impulse to slap him. Instead, 
with an airy toss of her head, she left him 
to greet Hardy Barrington, the dramatic 
critic, fresh from a first night, and horribly 
depressed. 

“What’s the stage coming to?” he de- 
manded of the company at large. “ Such 
a play! Threadbare as a missionary’s 
coat! That’s not bad—I must remember 
that.” He was a bald, excitable little man, 
the terror of every young actress in the 
metropolis. ‘“ And the acting—oh, sustain 
me! Does any one know where I can rent 
a secondhand street piano, or a peanut 


stand? I really can’t stand much more. 
No, I’m not punning. Oh, these first 
nights!” 


“You shall have food and sympathy, 
Hardy,” Candia assured him, and patted 
his hand gently. 

She beckoned to the butler, who, with 
two trim little maids in his wake, was mak- 
ing a round of the room, propelling a small 
feast on wheels. The groups separated, and 
shadowy corners were lit by bright silks 
and white shirt fronts. Abortive sentences 
met and mingled in a potpourri of airy 
superficialities. 

A stream of late comers trickled in after 
midnight—Carlo di Cinzio from the Metro- 
politan, petulant and hungry; Stieffel, the 
composer; Mme. Rouquet, the pianist, with 
her appealing lisp and accent. 

Larkin Clerk, sipping his port and dis- 
cussing art with a famous but cadaverous 











Pole, followed Candia’s gracious peregrina- 
tions about the room with a brooding anx- 
iety in his nondescript gray eyes. At length 
he detached himself expertly from the art- 
ist’s emphatic harangue, and strolled lazily 
across to her. 

“The gods are creatures of variety,” he 
announced ambiguously. ‘“ We shouldn’t 
let: them have things all their own way!” 

He had come softly up behind her, where 
she was leaning on the piano, and his voice 
was pitched to reach her ear alone. She 
moved her head to meet his eyes. 

“ Now what’s underneath that?” 

“ Since your gods have failed you—” he 
began, but she broke in sharply. 

“Spare me your enigmas, and leave me 
to complain of my own gods!” 

He shrugged resignedly, and gave her 
one of his wide, engaging smiles. 

“ Please, ma’am, won’t you let me have 
a word with you?” 

“What a pest you are, Larkin!” She 
strolled off with him, irritated but moved. 
“ And words! You’ve had volumes of my 
words!” 

“ Not enough of the right sort,” he said 
obstinately. “I want you to myself for a 
moment.” 

“ And now it’s moments! The man’s a 
glutton!” 

He waved his hand slightly to indicate 
the chattering groups. His eyes were grave 
now. 

“You’ve fed them, dear. Send them 
away, won’t you? Or are they so necessary 
to you?” 

For an instant her sporadic thoughts 
were caught and held by the question. The 
smile left her lips. 

“They’re part of me—of my glory— 
I’m afraid, Larkin.” 

“No,” he said, “they’re not. Send 
them away, and let me prove it.” 

“And why should I send them away?” 

“ Because I beg you to,” he told her. 
“You haven’t heard my tale for a long 
time.” 

“ Ah, but I know it, Larkin—that tale 
of yours!” She laid her fingers gently on 
his arm. “ You must trot along with the 
rest to-night.” 

“‘ Spare me that amorphous position,” he 
said lightly. “If I trot along, as you put 
it, I shall do so under my own impetus. 
It’s cruel of you to lump me with the pa- 
rade. I thought I had earned a drum or 
a baton, at least.” 
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“And so you have, my dear,” she 
laughed. “ Don’t think I lump you so in- 
discriminately. I don’t want to be cruel, 
but you mustn’t ask things of me to-night. 
I’m taking—not giving.” 

“And I’m offering,” he said promptly, 
and caught her hand. “ You don’t want me 
to say that I love you?” 

“ No, Larkin, dear, no!” she whispered. 

“Tt wasn’t always no, Candia.” 

She caught her nether lip between her 
teeth, and turned her eyes away swiftly. 

“ Oh, I know, I know!” 

“ T merely wanted to remind you, dear.” 
All trace of ennui and cynicism had left 
him. “I’m always—just around the cor- 
ner, you know!” 

“ And it’s a great comfort, Larkin, an— 
an oasis in all this. You’re a dear, reliable 
creature. I’ve met hundreds of you in 
melodramas, but only yourself in reality.” 
She was fumbling nervously with her fan. 
Now she raised her eyes, and her humility 
leaped into irritation. “ But run along— 
with your sop, Cerberus!” 

He left her with a disturbing mingling of 
emotions, as always. She had the sense of 
having been thoroughly read, of having 
aired all her petty frailties. He knew that 
she had expected Daniel Wyndham, and 
knew the measure of her disappointment. 
She hated him for it, though once Clerk 
had meant more to her than all else, save 
her work. That was before she had met 
Wyndham, the unconquerable! 


III 
It was after two o’clock before Candia’s 


last guest had gone, and she was left alone =~ 


with Judith Merson. 

Judith, whose official title as secretary 
and companion to the actress served as an 
easily adjustable cloak to cover her elastic 
utility, had for years provided a neat con- 
trast, as well as ballast, for the brilliant 
and variable Candia. Sallow, flat-bosomed, 
with a great coil of dull black hair, she was 
always somewhere in the background, like 
an inconspicuous piece of furniture that 
may be lugged out on a moment’s notice 
and metamorphosed into a bed or table as 
the occasion demands. 

From the door of her bedroom, Candia’s 
eyes rested on her companion with a sort 
of weary impatience. 

“If you’d been alive when the walls of 
Rome were toppling, Judy, I believe you’d 
have sat calmly at your loom, counting 
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and knew how to count!” 

Judith looked up gravely from the small 
square of linen she was overcasting. 

“ Are the walls tumbling, my dear?” 

“ Do you pretend not to see?” 

“T shouldn’t think Dan Wyndham’s de- 
fection such a world-shaking matter.” 

It was like Judy to bridge all the nicer 
avenues of approach and land squarely on 
the field of attack. Candia winced. She 
preferred her truths padded; but it seemed 
to-night as if they were piling up about 
her in all their native ugliness. The with- 
drawal of her little court left her to face 
them now through Judy’s cool eyes. 

“Tt isn’t only Dan,” she said quietly; 
“though why do you suppose he didn’t 


come, Judy?” 
“Who— Dan?” Judy’s voice was in- 
credulous. “My dear Candia, you are 


amazing! You could answer that question 
with a dozen speeches from as many of 
your réles; though why you should bother 
to ask it—” 

“This doesn’t happen to be a rile, 
Judy.” 

“ No?” barked Judith sharply. 

“No!” returned Candia. “ Neverthe- 
less, the answer is that he didn’t come be- 
cause I wanted him.” 

“* Because he knew it, my dear,” correct- 
ed Judy laconically. ‘“ Read fiction, and, 
what’s more, history!” 

“ Oh, it isn’t that I don’t know what an 
utter fool I’m making of myself!” Candia 
cried bitterly. “It isn’t that I don’t 
know!” 

“ Well, then?” 

“ My God, Judy, you’re not watching a 
performance! Can’t you see what it’s do- 
ing to me, to my work?” 

“To your vanity!” appended Judy dis- 
passionately, and met the other’s furious 
glare unwaveringly. 

“ Judy, Judy, do you think me incapable 
of a genuine emotion?” 

“T don’t think you love Dan Wyndham, 
if that’s what you mean. He happens to 
be the only man who hasn’t succumbed to 
your charming machinations. As a conse- 
quence, he has acquired a specious value 
in your estimation.” She slipped her thim- 
ble off a moist finger, and inspected it 
gravely. “ He’s really not worth your best 
efforts, my dear.” 

“You still talk as if I were acting, 
Judy!” 
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“ Well, aren’t you?” 
“ My God, no!” 

“T thought you rather fancied yourself 
in a new role,” drawled Judith, and began 
to take the pins out of her heavy, dull hair. 
Candia watched her bleakly from the tuft- 
ed, squatty chair into which she had 
dropped, her resentment engulfed by an 
overwhelming depression. “I should say, 
since you’ve given me this opportunity, 
that you’re snowed under.” 

“What do you mean by that? Snowed 
under what?” 

“Oh, feathers,” Judy said thoughtfully. 
“Layers and layers of feathers—artifices, 
poses, glamour. I don’t wonder at it, mind. 
I’ve often wondered how it could be other- 
wise, with actresses. I’ve wondered how 
they could ever tell reality from illusion, 
they get so—so caked.” 

“ Are you trying to tell me that I’m— 
caked, as you put it?” 

“ The essence may be there. How do I 
know? How can you tell whether or not 
it exists, underneath all the theatrical 
glamour and fame and adulation and luxu- 
ries? You can’t limit your acting to the 
stage, when you get to be a celebrity. 
When that happens, you have to play the 
réle of what the public thinks you are. 
Life gets to be just a series of ‘ big scenes’ 
and ‘ situations.’ ” 

Judy thoughtfully regarded the hairpins 
in her thin palm. 

“ Take Larkin Clerk and Dan Wyndham 
and—yourself,” she went on. “ First it 
was Larkin alone. He was the faithful and 
unselfish lover, you were the tender but 
noncommittal heroine. Then along came 
Dan, and there was your triangle. Dan’s 
not worth the price of his cigarettes, and 
Larkin’s a fine creature; so of course you 
did the dramatic thing, and fancied your- 

self in love with Dan. It was a new réle 
for you—off stage!” 

She had spoken with such dispassionate 
earnestness that Candia’s rising fury found 
no malicious foil on which to throw itself. 

“You think that I’m just an animate 
bundle of artifices,” she summarized dully. 

“IT didn’t say that. I said that the es- 
sence was snowed under years of pretense, 
fabrication. What do you suppose would 
happen if you were to strip it off? What 
would you find underneath?” 

“Your metaphors are a little confusing, 
Judy. Strip—” 


“Oh, all this!” Judy’s long arm went 











out and embraced the room with a sweeping 
gesture. “All these feathers — silks and 
satins, and Paris models, and limousines— 
all the pomp your name is encrusted with. 
Suppose, for example, you were as nude 
as |." 

“T was once,” Candia broke in swiftly; 
“but the spark was there—or the essence, 
if you prefer. The pomp is the result of 
that, and it’s still there!” 

“ Ah, but is it?” asked Judy relentlessly. 

Candia’s thoughts flew back, at that, to 
Clyde Moore and her chilling interview 
with him—back still farther, to her per- 
formance that evening. Was Judy right? 
Was the spark of her genius being smoth- 
ered—by Judy’s so-called feathers? 

“ Judy,” she said slowly, “ Clyde Moore 
told me to-night that I’m either tired or in 
love. He’s only a man, after all, and his 
conjectures ended there.” 

“You mean Moore noticed?” broke in 
Judith sharply. 

Candia nodded. 

“ But you’ve gone deeper, with your dia- 
bolical insight. I may be both of those 
things, but I’m worse off than either could 
make me. Clyde has it that I’m resorting 
to ‘ tricks.’ If what you say is true, I am. 
When Larkin Clerk asked me to send my 
party away to-night, I refused. ‘ Are they 
so necessary to you?’ He asked me that, 
and it brought me up short with a bump. 
I told him that they were—that they were 
part of my glamour. I should have said 
that they were my glamour. They’re nec- 
essary to me, Judy!” 

She paused, but Judy did not speak. 

“The worst possible thing happened to 
me to-night,” resumed Candia. “ Clyde 
practically told me that I couldn’t act any 
more; so I came home and let my drawing- 
room sycophants salve my wounds. By 
the time they left, I had borrowed another 
coat of conceit from their homage. You’ve 
relieved me of that coat. Js there any me 
left—any spark, or whatever it is that got 
me my electric letters and my place in 
*Who’s Who ’?” 

“ Well,” said Judith reflectively, plaiting 
the heavy coil of hair that trailed across her 
breast, “it’s an interesting problem. I 
doubt if you’ve held your audiences by 
virtue of your artifices alone, however. 
Every river has its source.” 

“ Clyde hints that mine is running dry.” 

“It may be only a temporary drought, 
after all,” Judith suggested with a whimsi- 
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cal smile. ‘“ Meanwhile, why don’t you do 
a bit of exploring?” 

“ Exploring?” 

“ Shed the feathers, and see what’s left.” 

“ But how?” 

“ Easy!” Judith disposed of obstacles 
with a flourish of her braid. “ Get away 
for a while.” 

“ As if I hadn’t!” 

“T don’t mean the usual thing — with 
your retinue and your cortége. Wherever 
you’ve gone, these last few years, you’ve 
trailed clouds of glory. Don’t I know? 
You can’t go shopping without an audi- 
ence; and you like it.” She was quietly 
argumentative. “I’m suggesting that you 
shed all that—war paint, retinue, me, press 
blurbs, and so on. Go off somewhere as 
some one else—as nobody. I'll make you 
a present of my insignificance, if you like.” 

“You mean go incognito?” 

“Yes,” Judy said shortly; “ but not even 
that will help, if you’re going to make a 
drama out of it. Sneak off—” 

““ Where, where?” 

“Oh, anywhere! To some isolated coun- 
try town, or an island in the Atlantic— 
some place where the sound of your clarion 
hasn’t penetrated. If you’re sincere, you'll 
do it, Candia. It may be your salvation. 
I'll stay here and do your chores. I'll even 
find you a setting for the experiment, if 
you like.” 

Silence fell almost tangibly over the 
room, with its delicate pastels and dim 


fragrances, the shimmering interfusion of — 


colors and scents making such a perfect 
background for Candia’s slender and iri- 
descent figure, inevitably graceful, even in 
her brooding depression. 

“ And if I fail, Judy,” she said quietly, 
“if I go off somewhere, stripped, as you 
say, with my soul and my body in a shirt 
waist, and fail to find the essence—if I dis- 
cover that I’m nothing more than a reflec- 
tion of the spotlight—” 

“ But you probably will find it,” Judy 
broke in. “ Your wanting to look for it 
seems to me a manifestation of its pres- 
ence—if you can get that. I’m sleepy, 
and not as coherent as I might be.” 

But Candia’s somber gravity did not lift. 

“ Judy, if I fail, I’m done for; but if, 
stripped, I can somehow prove to my own 
satisfaction that my power is a thing apart 
from my glamour, an intrinsic part of my- 
self, then I shall come back a person, Judy 
—a person!” Her old vivacity was faintly 
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present in her voice and figure as she rose 
and faced the apathy that had supplanted 
Judith’s caustic sapience. “ I'll have it out 
with Clyde, and you shall chore for me.” 

“ Funny,” Judy observed with a yawn, 
“how Dan and Larkin have been lost in 
the shuffle, as it were!” 

“Not funny, my dear,” Candia said 
promptly. “To solve one thing is auto- 
matically to solve all. I’m shedding Dan 
and Larkin as I’m shedding everything 
else. I wonder—” 

a Yes?” 

Judy flung the reminder over her shoul- 
der, her hand on the knob of the door. 

“T wonder,” said Candia slowly, “ how 
they would like me—without my feathers, 
Judy!” 

“ IT wonder!” echoed Judy cryptically, as 
she let herself out. 


IV 


Lytnc off the Connecticut shore, an up- 
flung heap of ragged rock and red soil, lies 
Shipton Island. Candia Vane’s tense gaze, 
bridging the interval of placid blue, picked 
out its squat white tower, its formless hud- 
die of outbuildings, its arid ribbon of stony 
beach, with a sort of desperate interest. 

Her feet, trim and inconspicuous in their 
black oxfords, were ankle deep in sand as 
she stood there awaiting the launching of 
the dingy little power boat that was to 
carry her to the island. Behind her lay 
arid reaches of beach grass, a huddle of 
weathered fishermen’s cottages, and, further 
inshore, the cluster of shops and houses 
and church steeples that was the village. 

Lobster pots, nondescript skiffs, a 
beached and battered canoe, dead horse 
crabs, cluttered the narrow strip of beach 
on which she stood. Over all hung the pun- 
gent odor of fish and drying peach bloom 
and salt, the whole given voice by the plash 
and suck of water and the raucous squawk 
of circling kingfishers. 

Pulling and tugging at the little power 
boat, whose keel had buried itself stubborn- 
ly in the sand, was Joel Fuller, son of the 
light keeper, and Candia’s escort. He was 
a tall, vigorous youth, with gangling brown 
arms fancifully tattooed between wrist and 
elbow. 

“ Get her off in a minute!” he called en- 
couragingly. “If that train hadn’t ’a’ 


been late, she’d ’a’ been in high water yet; 
but now the tide’s turned.” 
“No hurry,” Candia assured him gently, 
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and was surprised at the perplexed frown 
in his swift glance. 

“ Have to hurry, if we don’t want to stay 
beached,” he said shortly, and resumed his 
tugging. 

She watched him in silence now. A sur- 
ly youth, she decided, but a handsome one. 
When she saw that the craft was afloat, she 
went across the wet sand toward it. 

“ It isn’t far, is it?” she asked pleasantly. 

“ Four and a half miles.” 

She was amazed. 

“ But it seems so near!” 

“Tt don’t,” he said succinctly, “ when 
there’s a good nor’easter blowin’.” 

He drew his shirt sleeve across his fore- 
head. His hip high boots were knee deep 
in water. 

“ You can hop in now. She’s afloat.” 

Her baggage was already in the bow— 
two slender suit cases. Joel had made no 
move to help her, but now, as she hesitated 
beside the bobbing little craft, he lumbered 
through the water, keeping one hand on the 
gunwale, while he offered her the other. 

“ T’ll keep her steady. You better hurry. 
Tide goes out in no time.” 

She climbed gingerly aboard. 

“ Just set amidships,” he advised, but 
she had already collapsed gratefully on the 
nearest seat—which, it appeared, was the 
right one. 

“T guess you ain’t used to boats,” he 
said. 

He fioundered in after her, bringing a 
great splash of muddy water with him. 
Then he turned to the crude little engine 
in the stern, jerked a cord, and, with a pro- 
testing sputter, they leaped away from the 
shore. 

For the first time since her unostenta- 
tious exit from New York that morning, 
an odd terror crept into Candia’s compo- 
sure, threatened her high resolve. All this 
was the sum of Judith Merson’s energetic 
ingenuity. It was Judith who had plucked 
the island off the map and ascertained the 
keeper’s willingness to house a boarder. It 
was Judith whose tireless and determined 
machinations had corralled the meager 
wardrobe of a modest-salaried school-teach- 
er. It was Judith who, during those last 
few days, had constituted herself an in- 
visible panoply against which the persistent 
importunings of Candia’s devoted coterie 
had beat in vain. 

And here she was, erstwhile the spoiled 
child of international fame, embarking on 
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the most dramatic expedition of her whole 
career, but sans heraldry, sans pomp, sans 
audience! 

She sat huddled in the dingy little boat, 
so odorously suggestive of spilled gasoline 
and oil and fish—a drab enough figure, 
surely, to satisfy even the exactions of Ju- 
dith, who had remarked that morning, at 
the train: 

“You are far from pretty without your 
feathers, my dear!” 

A blue serge suit, a nondescript little 
toque, a tucked shirt waist—these were the 
sartorial measure of Candia’s adopted in- 
significance. The garb seemed to give visi- 
ble form to her apprehensions, to rob her 
of any power with which she might fight 
off her mounting terror—a terror of the 
vast and fathomless reaches of water all 
about her, of the equally vast and fathom- 
less —- P . 

She spoke desperately: 

“Do os live out here all the year?” 

6“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“T should think it would— would get 
pretty lonely!” 

“ Oh, no—we keep busy.” 

“ And where do you get your supplies— 
food and things?” 

“ From the village. We get two days a 
week off—if we want it.” 

His tone implied that they did not often 
take advantage of that privilege. His eyes, 
a hard, bright blue, puckered about with 
innumerable lines from much squinting, 
had met hers casually in a not unfriendly 
appraisal; but they carried none of the 
covert admiration, none of the awed won- 
der, to which she had become pleasantly 
inured during the past seven years. 

The wind had whipped her closely wound 
hair from its net, and ragged wisps were 
blowing unbecomingly about her face. 
Cleansed of its cosmetics, her skin showed 
the pallor of too meticulous protection, too 
little exercise. She was shivering, too, and 
her lips and nostrils were blue and pinched. 

He knew her, this boy, as a Miss Vane, 
sometime school-teacher, seeking a rest. It 
was possible that on some rare visit to the 
theater he had paid his dollar and, from a 
high perch in the gallery, watched Candia 
play. He might have thrilled and quivered 
and adored, and perhaps, as a final fillip to 
his adventure, he might even have sneaked 
out to witness her transit from stage door 
to limousine. This possibility, fused to his 
patent indifference, lent its dreary color to 





her morbid introspections, and her terror 
was succeeded by a gloomy zeal to sound 
him still further. 

“T hope you'll show me the light,” she 
said—“ how it works, and all that. I’ve 
never seen a lighthouse before.” . 

It was spoken with the wistful inflection, 
the appealing lift of brows and shoulders, 
that never failed to bring a responsive 
throb from her audience; but Joel Fuller, 
astride the stern of the boat, his hand on © 
the tiller, his eyes idly fixed on his course, — 
nodded matter-of-factly. 

“Be glad to,” he said readily enough. 
“ It’s kerosene—not electric, like most folks 
think. And the foghorns are clockwork, 
you know.” 


The indeterminate outlines of the island -_ 


were assuming character, as they drew near- 
er. The tower detached itself from the 
sprawled outbuildings, and loomed whitely 
above the pile of scorched sod and rocks. 
An air of desolation, of thin, bleak solitude 
—enhanced by the glaring white of house 
and tower, and by the sparse, nipped foli- 
age that struggled into sporadic bloom 
above the dunes—hung over the place. 

Joel pointed the nose of his sputtering 
craft into a crudely constructed sluice, si- 
lenced his engine with a deft gesture, leaped 
out, and made the boat fast to a stake. 
Then he lifted out Candia’s suit cases. He 
did all this in silence—not an unfriendly 
silence, rather the silence of one unfamiliar 
with subtle conversational garnishings. 
When he spoke, it was over his shoulder: 

“ Get out all right?” 

“ Oh, yes—thanks!” 

She followed him humbly enough up an 
improvised flight of insecure steps that 
trickled down the side of a sand dune. The 
top of the stairway yielded a comprehen- 
sive view of the island, an egg-shaped, 
lumpy bulge; of the tower, no longer squat, 
but looming straight and tall, sturdy and 
invincible; of the severe white house; of 
the outbuildings that housed the machinery, ~ 
with their protruding foghorns, like great 
gaping mouths. The whole was fringed 
about by the narrow, irregular beach, and 
out and beyond lay the bay, lethargic, si- 
lent, save for the distant put-put of a fish- 
erman’s dory. 2 

Candia followed the easy swing of her ~ 
escort’s figure over a path of chipped flag- 
stones and to a back door overhung by a 
poorly nourished grape vine. Here her 
hostess greeted her: 
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“ Well, you got here all right, Isee! I’m 
Mrs. Fuller.” 

“How do you do?” Candia inquired 
mechanically. 

The woman’s eyes, bright and shrewd 
behind her glasses, had leaped to the suit 
cases in her son’s grasp. 

“Take ’em upstairs, Joe. You know— 
the green room!” She turned to Candia. 
“T guess you’re pretty well tuckered out. 
I'll show you where your room is.” 

She led the way, flinging words over her 
shoulders: 

“ It’s south, this room, the only one the 
light don’t bother none—I mean at night— 
from the tower.” 

Their way led through the bare and spot- 
less kitchen and up stairs that were uncar- 
peted and oiled. The south room proved 
to be a boxlike little place, scrupulously 
neat, with walls painted a rich green. It 
contained a narrow iron bed and a golden 
oak washstand replete with gayly deco- 
rated crockery. The floor was covered with 
whitish matting. 

“ Well, here you are!” Mrs. Fuller an- 
nounced cheerfully. She was a small, spare 
woman, prim and starched, and with a 
breezy self-reliance that was almost aggres- 
sive. “‘ When you said you was lookin’ for 
a quiet place to rest—in your letters, you 
know—lI said to Joe, Senior: ‘ Well, this 
ovght to suit her,’ I said. ‘ Nobody could 
find a place any quieter,’ I said.” 

“I’m sure it’s going to be just what I 
want,” Candia managed. 

There was more of this, while Candia 
returned her hostess’s well intentioned 
pleasantries with what grace her failing tact 
could muster; but at last she was alone, 
with the green walls and the flowered crock- 
ery and the chill chastity of the narrow 
white bed. 

She stood for an agonized moment, fight- 
ing the impulse to open the door, to call 
back her wordless escort, and to demand 
to be taken ashore. She fell to pacing the 
floor—an old habit—back and forth, back 
and forth. It was thus she had memorized 
her réles, pacing her boudoir or sitting 
room, kicking soft rugs impatiently into 
caterpillars along the baseboard, trailing a 
length of some impalpable silk or lace be- 
hind ‘her. 

She paced the little room, her loose- 
hipped, graceful stride hampered by her 
narrow serge skirt, paused at the door, her 
lips pursed to form the word that would 
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admit her defeat, and paced again—back 
and forth, from the door to the window 
that so relentlessly framed the vast solitude 


beyond. 

The Fullers had admitted a boarder only 
with the proviso that she should consider 
herself “‘ one of the family.” For the fam- 
ily supper, at the light, the table was spread 
in the kitchen, with an unbalanced but 
nourishing assortment of beans, bacon, hot 
biscuit, and chocolate cake—the latter evi- 
dently a concession to the boarder’s pres- 
ence. The light keeper was, if possible, 
more silent than his son—a lanky figure, 
coatless, with the trenched and weathered 
skin of the seafarer, trailing ragged mus- 
taches in his coffee cup. 

After supper, unwilling to face those im- 
placable green walls upstairs, Candia 
strolled out. She wandered past the paint 
shed and the weedy stretch of garden to the 
end of the island. Here she settled gingerly 
on a huge, sea-washed rock. 

She was haggard from her long hours of 
introspection. Once more she was con- 
scious of the silence that was yet not a si- 
lence so much as a ceaseless, imperceptible 
murmuring of vast, invisible forces—those 
mysterious machinations that were, even 
now, easing the red sun into the sea. 

The chill of the salt-laden breeze pene- 
trated her serge jacket. She drew it closer 
about her throat. Even the wind here, she 
reflected, with a rueful smile of her pinched 
lips, was sharp, undiluted, sweeping straight 
from its inexplicable source. Well, she was 
stripped bare, even as life out here, cut off 
from the softer civilities, was stripped clean 
of its frills. 

Here were crude, monumental realities, 
against which her own little triumphs were 
a puerile candle flame. Or were they? Was 
not the essence of her genius one with the 
infinite principle of life? If she had not 
irrevocably smothered its life-giving po- 
tency, would it not rouse again? Was this 
not her mission—to sound the depths of her 
being for its existence, and to test its real 
potency? 

The sun had been gulped by a great 
jagged-jawed cloud. Almost simultaneous- 

ly with its disappearance, a long arm of 
light shot out across the gray, undulant 
hide of the bay—shot out and girdled the 
island slowly. The dusk had accentuated 
Candia’s sense of isolation. Years that had 
been crowded with voices, with physical 
nearnesses, asserted themselves. Her bleak 
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thoughts flew to the well ordered New York 
house that she had left; to the theater, light, 
warm, fragrant; to the applause; to Dan 
Wyndham and Larkin Clerk; and, between 
these two, to a whole army of lesser admir- 
ers conscripted from the liberal ranks of 
her devotees. 

She stood up stiffly, the wind whipping 
her hair free. Well, she had discarded all 
that. What was there left? 

She faced the tower, a great wraith 
against the smudged sky, with a single in- 
effectual eye winking sporadically across the 
waste of water, necklaced about its throat 
with a flimsy iron rail. She faced and chal- 
lenged it! What was it but a thing, with an 
insecure handful of dirt and gravel for its 
base? Of what use the light, or the silly 
little houses, if sea and sky cared to assert 
themselves? 

These were feeble things contrived by 
men. She was one with the sea and sky 
themselves—one with the great unseen 
power. She knew it now, and somehow 
she must prove it. 


To the uninitiated, life on Shipton’s Is- 
land is, at best, monotonous. At first, the 
transition from her crowded days in New 
York to the uneventful existence at the 
lighthouse was a sore tax on the energetic 
Candia. Her physical activities were cur- 
tailed to a stroll around the island, which, 
even at ebb tide, measured little more than 
a city block. 

She had brought with her half a dozen 
plays in manuscript, among which to search 
for a possible vehicle for her next produc- 
tion. These still lay at the bottom of her 
suit case. Her nervous unrest had gradu- 
ally given place to a melancholy lethargy, 
and she spent long hours lying on the sun- 
bathed beach, or perched against a rock, 
engulfed by her desolation. 

Most of all, perhaps, she missed the so- 
cial contacts, the stimulating badinage for 
which her drawing-room had been famed— 
the play of wits, the easy reduction of mo- 
mentous matters to a sapient phrase or 
two. 

She found the Fuller family to be a si- 
lent trio, given to terse reflections on pure- 
ly personal matters. 

She was well into her second week when 
she became aware that the itch and urge 
of nerves had left her. This was when she 
began to observe the tranquil but tireless 
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activity about her—when her interest in 
the daily tasks of the lighthouse had at last 
been aroused. It was as if she had been 
looking through binoculars adjusted to an- 
other vision, and had picked them up one 
day to find the blur gone. 

Her interest was caught and held by the 
underlying industry beneath the placid sur- 
face of the strange life about her. She was 
immensely intrigued, for example, by the 
daily polishing of the shiny brass and cop- 
per fixtures about the gigantic light in the 
tower. She began to look forward, almost 
with enthusiasm, to the inspection of the 
lobster pots afloat off the rocks. She would 
follow the stolid Joel as far as the beach, 
and would call, as he hauled up the crates: 

“ How many to-day, Joel?” 

When he told her, her face would reflect 
his triumph or disappointment. Then, too, 
there were endless—and, at first, meaning- 
less—discussions of fish, of bait, of the 
paucity or abundance of hermits and shore 
crabs: to be found in the pools at low tide. 

“You can’t catch snapper blues with 
crabs!” old Mr. Fuller observed emphatic- 
ally one day. 

Candia found herself wondering enor- 
mously over this phenomenon, as over such 
discoveries as the fact that a desperate lob- 
ster will eat its own claw, and that crabs 
walk sidewise. 

Then there was the village gossip brought 
to the island once or twice a week by Joel. 
She heard of the dearth of clams, of the 
death of old Mrs. Landis, grandmother of 
the county clerk—surely Candia had heard 
of him! Old Cal Page, she learned, had 
discovered and transplanted oyster spawn, 
and the costume play for the benefit of the 
hook and ladder company was being “ prac- 
ticed” every night. All of immense local 
importance, these items! 

Her fear and distaste of the dingy little 
power boat vanished in the wake of her 
ennui, and she became Joel’s companion 

on many of his fishing trips. Her jubila- 
tion over her first catch was succeeded by 
sharp disappointment when it developed 
that the squirming thing on the end of her 
line was a dogfish, and inedible. 

She was conscious, after a few weeks, of 
a pulsant physical buoyancy, of a renewed 
rush of vitality—conscious, too, that her 
cheeks were filling out, and had borrowed 
a ruddy glow from the sun. Her depres- 
sion revisited her only on the evenings that 
she spent in the green room, trying to read, 
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Then she turned her thoughts resolutely 
away from the past, and dragged them 
back, by the leash of that same resolution, 
from the future—from Dan Wyndham and 
Larkin Clerk, and, above all, from the the- 
ater. She was still unproved. 


VI 


“THere’s a pretty sou’easter blowin’ 
up,” announced Mr. Fuller on an evening 
in early August, between heavy forkfuls 
of pancake. 

Candia looked up swiftly. 

“T had begun to wonder where our fic- 
tion writers found their material for sea 
stories—their whistling gales, and lashing 
waves, and all that,” she said lightly. 
“ The sea has been on its best behavior for 
me, I suppose.” 

“ The longer she’s calm, the worse she is 
when she goes on a tear,” mumbled the 
light keeper philosophically. “ If the wind 
don’t die down with the sun, we’ll catch it 
to-night!” 

His prophecy was borne out by the ele- 
mental tumult that greeted Candia as she 
stepped outside the kitchen door. The de- 
parture of the sun appeared to have un- 
leashed all the latent fury of wind and 
water. Great white-topped waves lashed 
against the rocks and tossed foamy spin- 
drift over the top of the dunes. The vio- 
lence of the wind sent her hurrying back 
to the house, her hair cascading about her 
shoulders, the breath whipped out of her 
lungs. 

She sat long in the dark of the little green 
room, beside her window, while the house 
rocked and quivered in the gusty onslaught. 
She had brought up with her the comfort- 
ing picture of old Joel Fuller seated placid- 
ly beside the kitchen table, his slippered 
feet on a hassock, an ancient magazine 
spread in the circle of light, and this re- 
assuring memory companioned her when 
she slipped into bed. 

She would not be afraid, or alone. She 
was one with the tremendous power out- 
side, and it could not hurt her. 

She was wakened by the hum and buzz 
of suppressed excitement that was manifest, 
somehow, above the turbulence outside her 
window. She crawled swiftly out of bed, 
and stood for a moment at the window. 
The slowly girdling arm of light lit her 
view for an instant, and showed her such 
a picture of storm that it gave her fear 
feverish activity. She dressed hurriedly, 
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and, with her hair still trailing its heavy 
braid down her back, slipped down the 
stairs and into the kitchen. 

The lamp was still glowing on the table, 
picking out the neat red and white pattern; 
but a fresh fire had been kindled in the 
range, and the kettle was steaming. - The 
air was fragrant with aroma of freshly boil- 
ing coffee. 

Old Joel Fuller, booted to the hips, stood 
over against the sideboard. In one hand 
he had a huge mug of coffee; the other rest- 
ed on the arm of a man strange to Candia 
—a tall, angular young man, brown as the 
light keeper himself. 

The stranger was wrapped from chin to 
heels in a dingy bathrobe, and thick tufts 
of dark -hair stood up in a forest on his 
head. His mouth was working uselessly 
as Mr. Fuller talked. 

“ It’s no use—you know that, Lyle,” the 
light keeper was saying. “ How could any- 
thing as little as that live in this? You 
might as well try and see it that way. 
Drink your coffee, man!” 

It was then that Candia saw a woman 
crouched before the fire, with Mrs. Fuller 
bending over her. She was young, with a 
dark, thin face and strong, freckled arms. 
Her hands were moving in aimless unrest 
over her throat. 

Candia stepped forward swiftly. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fuller, has there been an ac- 
cident? Is there something I can do?” 

Mrs. Fuller shook her head. Her lips 
were pursed, and she laid a finger on them 
with a quick, warning gesture. 

“ Joel’s out there—doin’ what he can. 
It "ll come dawn, soon.” 

The woman before the fire spoke dully: 

“IT must go—she’ll be hungry.” 

“ Now, now!” soothed Mrs. Fuller, and 
took possession of those restless hands. 
“ Joe’ll look after her, Mis’ Jacobs.” She 
raised her eyes to Candia’s, and her lips 
formed a word: “‘ Baby!” 

It was a long moment before Candia 
comprehended the mute sign. Her eyes 
were fastened in confused horror on the 
woman’s hair, which straggled about her 
face in uneven tufts, as if it had been crude- 
ly hacked with a blunt knife. 

Understanding came gradually — this 
woman had been in a wreck, and her baby 
was lost. It was her baby who might be 
hungry—a baby out in this weather! Joel 
was out there looking for it, and they were 
waiting for the dawn. 








Candia’s horror vented itself in a shrill, 
involuntary cry: 

“Oh, oh! Let me—” 

But Mrs. Fuller silenced her. 

“Hush! Can’t you see?” 

She pointed over Candia’s shoulder. 

Joel had come silently in, through the 
hall, that the outside tumult might not dis- 
turb that tragic pair, and move them anew 
to their sense of loss. In an instant, Candia 
was beside him. 

“Oh, Joel, tell me—the baby!” 

He drew the cuff of his cilskin sleeve 
across his streaming face. 

“Tt’s no use. It was gone long before 
we got to ’em. She'd ’a’ gone, too ”—he 
pointed to the figure before the fire—‘“ but 
her hair was wrapped around the mast, 
tight as rope. We had to cut it off.” 

Candia had the sensation, now, of some 
absorbed spectator watching some prepos- 
terous melodrama, listening to preposterous 
lines. 

“You mean—you think the baby was 
drowned?” 

He nodded gravely. 

“ Oh, no!” 

“ Drowned before we reached ’em,” he 
said. “I been looking for the body, but 
you can’t see much till dawn.” 

“Who are they! Why were they out?” 

“Lyle Jacobs and his wife—fisherman 
in the village, you know. He started out 
under sail, before it blew up. He’d ’a’ got 
back all right, even then, if his motor 
hadn’t gone out of business. He’s been 
caught in worse seas than this, and made 
shore all right. He had his wife along ”— 
Joel shrugged—“ and women are queer in 
a boat.” 

He paused to take the cup of coffee that 
his father offered him. Candia accepted 
hers mechanically. The bereft fisherman 
was slumped in a chair, his face in his great 
hairy hands. 

“She’s gone sort of crazy,” Joel whis- 
pered, nodding toward the mother. “ She 
can’t understand that the baby’s been 
drowned. She still thinks it’s somewhere 
here on the island, and she wants to go out 
and look for it.” 

The little bright, warm kitchen, wrapped 
about with the ominous roar of wind and 
surf, had taken on a nebulous unreality— 
the gripping, chilly unreality of a dream 
vision. Silence fell, broken only by the 
smothered sobs of the fisherman and the 
solicitous drawl of the light keeper’s voice. 
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And when the black drop outside the win- 
dows lifted, Candia knew that they had all 
been waiting for the dawn. 


. Vil 


THE sky was a muddy gray when Candia 
followed Joel outside, with a cape of Mrs. 
Fuller’s flung over her shoulders. The wind 
was dropping, though the surf still sprayed 
its spindrift shoulder high. Across the 
eastern horizon, a pale pink ribbon herald- 
ed the sun. 

Along the edge of the dunes they picked 
their way, peering down at the littered, 
wave-washed beach, and stooping now and 
again to inspect bits of wreckage strewn 
along the foot of the dunes. 

“You better go in where it’s warmer,” 

Joel advised once, over his shoulder. 
- Candia shook her head, and marveled 
that in August one should shiver. The 
gray was lifting rapidly, and the eastern 
clouds were riotous with color. 

Halfway around the island they came 
face to face with the others—a tragic pro- 
cession, headed by the bereaved young 
mother. Candia stood at gaze for a mo- 
ment, held by the bleak tragedy of the 
woman’s figure as she moved with a cer- 
tain stolid grace along the dunes. Her face 
was arrestingly calm. Her eyes, wide and 
dry, peered down at the water or stared 
with a sort of listening intensity across to- 
ward the mainland. 

Beside her walked the husband, still in 
his flapping bathrobe, with tears rolling un- 
heeded over his brown cheeks, and a hope- 
less droop to his powerful shoulders. Close 
behind came the light keeper and his wife, 
the latter weeping softly. Mr. Fuller 
stopped his son, but not to question him. 

“You better go look after the lamp,” he 
said. ‘“‘ She was so set on lookin’ around, 
we thought it ’d be best to let her. I'll 
take ’em across to the mainland after break- 
fast, and tow in their boat.” 

But Candia was rushing toward the house 
—toward the homely reassurance of those 
green walls. Here was drama, she reflected 
grimly—drama also stripped of its glamour, 
of its “ happy ending.” 

She washed, dressed her hair, and then 
sat waiting to hear the chug of the power 
boat that would carry the unhappy prin- 
cipals of this stark tragedy back to the 
shore. When at last she heard it, she went 
down, conscious now of a gnawing hunger, 
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mother sitting once more in the chair 
before the fire. 

Mrs. Fuller met her boarder at the door, 
a finger on her lips to enjoin silence. 

“Her husband’s gone across to bring 
back a doctor. She wouldn’t go. They 
couldn’t budge her, she was that set. It’s 
like she’s lost her mind as well as her 
baby!” 

“ But surely, surely, she must know by 
now that it’s hopeless!” 

“You can’t seem to make her under- 
stand. She ain’t cried, even. I can’t keep 
her in the house for more than five minutes 
at atime. She will walk and walk, around 
and around.” 

“ But she may drown herself!” Candia 
cried. 

“ No—that don’t seem to enter her head. 
She just stares along the beach—as wild 
as,anything, she looks, and awful!” 

All morning Candia watched that tragic 
figure from her window. Again and again 
the woman circled the island, with hair 
streaming like that of some fantastic sav- 
age about her face. 

Before noon the doctor came, over a sea 
as placid and guileless as a lazy pool. Half 
an hour later Candia saw him leave, only 
Joel going with him. She watched the lit- 
tle boat cough itself out of the slip, and the 
consciousness of her own ineffectuality add- 
ed its weight to her horror as she went 
downstairs again. 

“ She wouldn’t go,” Mrs. Fuller told her. 
“The doctor says it’s better not to force 
her. He says the shock and everything has 
sort of crazed her. She’s stopped sufferin’, 
you see, and that’s bad. He says if she 
wakes up, and realizes what has happened, 
she may fight it out and get all right again.” 
She lowered her voice. “ Personally—well, 
Z think she’s gone—her mind, you know!” 

“But we must do something!” cried 
Candia, her voice edged with irritation, in- 
credulity, and a very real anguish. ‘“ We 
must do something!” 

Mrs. Fuller’s eyes widened helplessly. 

“ But there’s nothing we can do for the 
poor soul. If her mind has gone, maybe 
it’s just as well—not to have to suffer, you 
know.” 

Throughout the afternoon Candia kept 
to her room. She kept as much as possible 
away from the window which framed, so 
often and so inevitably, the picture of the 
tireless mother. The horror of it grew 
with the hours. 
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“T think she’s gone!” the light keeper's 
wife had said. 

Gone! Another spark snuffed out! Can- 
dia could see the gentle, stolid pair down- 
stairs, inured to the inexplicable mutations 
of life, already resigned to the hopelessness 
of the situation. No doubt they accepted 
it as they accepted everything else, with a 
sort of fatalistic apathy. They did noth- 
ing—they just sat back and let things take 
their course. 

Candia stood it until late afternoon, when 
she swept with a reckless desperation into 
the kitchen. The door stood open to the 
pellucid clarity of sea and sky. Beneath 
the patches of shade cast by the grape vine 
sat Joel, whittling a block of wood for a 
lobster float. Beside him was the young 
fisherman, his head again in his cupped 
hands. Mr. Fuller, slippered and at ease 
with his magazine, was beside the table. 
Their crazed guest had been brought in, for 
perhaps the twentieth time, and Mrs. Ful- 
ler had drawn a chair to the couch on which 
she lay. Over ail lay the hush of death. 

Candia surveyed the scene from the door- 
way. Then she swept across the room to 
the light keeper’s wife. 

“ Are things still the same with her?” 

At the crisp, clear voice the woman on 
the couch stirred, and a perplexed frown 
appeared between her eyes. Mrs. Fuller 
raised an admonishing hand, but Candia 
did not lower her voice. 

“ You’re just letting her slip away, don’t 
you see? We must rouse her!” 

“ Hush! The poor soul—she might hear 
you!” whispered Mrs. Fuller frantically. 
“She may understand you!” 

“She shall! I’m going to make her! 
Can’t you understand? She is protecting 
herself, unconsciously, from suffering. You 
say the doctor says she must wake up. 
Well, I shall awake her!” 

“ But, Miss Vane, how can you—” 

The unfamiliar and determined voice 
seemed to penetrate through the unrespon- 
sive layers with which the mother’s con- 
sciousness had wrapped itself. She sat up. 
Mr. Fuller was staring with amazed disap- 
proval over his glasses. Joel and the dazed 
fisherman had drawn nearer the door. 

“Tt’s wicked, it’s criminal!” Candia 
cried, and took firm hold of the woman’s 
arm. “Mrs. Jacobs, get up! Come out 
here! I want to talk with you.” 

“ But, Miss Vane, you mustn’t! 
can you be so cruel?” 


How 




































































































“Cruel! It’s you who are cruel! Oh, 

u don’t mean to be! J’m trying to be 
kind. Come, Mrs. Jacobs!” 

The woman was moving mechanically at 
ber side. The others followed dazedly. As 
she passed the distraught husband, Candia 
met his eyes bent upon her in smoldering 
anger. She spoke gently. 

“ Believe me, Mr. Jacobs, I’m not going 
to hurt her any more than I can help. You 
love her, don’t you? You want her re- 
stored? Well, then—” 
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THE woman had wandered off toward 
the beach. Candia hurried after her and 
took her arm firmly. 

“T must go, I must look for her!” she 
was saying dully. 

“Well, then, look!” Candia cried, and 
waved an arm toward the beach. “ Look 
out there—at those rocks—that’s where 
your boat beat itself to pieces last night. 
You see them, don’t you? Horrid rocks, 
death-dealing! Look straight at them!” 

The woman followed that steadily point- 
ing finger with her wide, unseeing eyes. 

“Look!” Candia repeated clearly. 
“Think of those rocks, and of your boat 
beating against them last night. You re- 
member! Your baby was in your arms, 
and now she has gone—gone, do you un- 
derstand? You shall understand!” She 
threw a question over her shoulder toward 
the huddled group behind her. “ What was 
the baby’s name?” 

“ Elsie,” the fisherman said. 

“Ah, my little Elsie!” wailed his wife 
suddenly. 

Candia whirled on her. 

“Elsie is dead, Mrs. Jacobs! She has 
gone! Don’t you remember when your 
boat foundered last night? Well, she has 
gone. Elsie has gone, but you still have 
Lyle. He loves you, he meeds you. He’s 
your husband!” 

She had taken the two strong, freckled 
hands in her own, and she impaled the 
woman’s glance with her own. Her voice 
dropped to a low, impassioned appeal, with 
all the force of her vicarious agony: 

“Look at me, Mrs. Jacobs! No—at 
me! Your baby has gone, so why look out 
to sea? ~You’re needed here by your hus- 
band. It’s weak to let yourself go like 
this! You are young, with life before you, 
and your duty—your duty lies here, my 
dear, with your husband and the other baby 
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Who will nurse 








—the baby who is coming! 
that baby?” 

The thin, dark face was puckered now, 
and the eyes were squinting in perplexed, 
agonized bewilderment. Near by stood the 
quartet of onlookers, a fantastic group 
against the dun sand and the fading blue 
sky. Candia had forgotten them, had for- 
gotten everything but the woman before 
her and her own determination to bring 
understanding back into those wide, tear- 
less eyes. 

A plain enough figure in her white shirt 
waist and linen skirt, her hair whipping 
about her cheeks, she yet seemed to eman- 
ate some strange inner glow. Her voice 
was full, round, resonant, compelling. 

“ Ah, my dear, you must suffer! You're 
going to suffer for Elsie, but to suffer is to 
take a step toward your reward! We all 
have to suffer—it is part of life. We can’t 
shut ourselves up from it—that’s weakness, 
and you are not going to be weak, because 
your husband needs you, and so does your 
baby—the little baby who’s coming to you 
to comfort you! You’re not the only wom- 
an who has had to suffer. Jesus died on 
the cross, and Mary, His mother, had to 
watch His death agony—don’t you remem- 
ber? He died—but it was for a great pur- 
pose. Your baby died, and some day you 
will know why!” 

A pulsant triumph was in Candia’s voice 
now, and a startled awe had replaced the 
fear on those four staring faces behind her, 
for the woman’s eyes were no longer staring 
unseeingly before her. They were fixed 
with a dreadful intensity on the young, ex- 
alted face before her, and her lips were 
working in convulsive spasms. 

Candia’s voice lifted again—unwavering, 
clear: 

“Weep, my dear—weep for your dear 
dead baby! When you have wept for her, 
turn your thoughts to that other baby— 
the little unborn soul that is going to need 
its mother. Be thankful that your Elsie 
has gone. Know that it was for a purpose 
—perhaps to save her from the very agony 
that you are suffering, perhaps to save her 
from worse. Think of your husband, too. 
He needs you—” 

A great cry broke from the woman’s 
throat: 

“ My baby! 

“Weep! Suffer!” cried Candia. 


Oh, God, my baby!” 
“Your 


baby is gone—your Elsie—but your hus- 
band—it is breaking his heart! 


See, he is 
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weeping, too, and he needs you—his wife. 
Lyle needs you, Mrs. Jacobs—go to him!” 

The woman’s grotesquely clipped head 
followed Candia’s eyes, and her bewildered 
gaze came to rest on her husband’s haggard 
and grief-contorted face. She moved to- 
ward him with the fitful, spasmodic stride 
of a person newly awakened. A yard from 
him she paused, and then, with a low moan 
of compassion, she flung herself into his 
arms. 

“Oh, Lyle, my dear, my dear — Lyle, 
darling, don’t take on, don’t cry! Maybe 
it’s all for the best—and we've got to be 
brave for the other baby’s sake, Lyle!” 

Not until she saw the tears on that dark, 
thin face did Candia withdraw her gaze. 
Her eyes flew to the trio still standing at 
gaze behind her, and she went to them 
across the sand. 

“Tears, tears, and more tears!” she 
cried, touching each face lightly in turn. 
Then she raised her hand and drew it across 
her own wet face. “ You see, it’s all right! 
She’s quite all right!” 

She said it lightly, almost hysterically, 
but Mrs. Fuller’s voice, when she spoke, 
was oddly muffled. She laid a hand gin- 
gerly on Candia’s arm. 

“ How—how did you do it? It was ter- 
rible—and wonderful, somehow. How did 
you do it?” 

Candia was trembling. The reaction had 
come, but her eyes were luminous. 

“Why, I don’t exactly know,” she said. 
“T just felt that I Aad to. Almost any 
woman may be brought back, I think, even 
from the very grave, if she can be made to 
feel that some one needs her.” 

“ But how did you know that? It was all 
so queer, somehow—almost like a play!” 

A play! Candia lifted her face, and her 
eyes caught the iridescent reflections of the 
setting sun on the water. A play! The 
words had come like a benediction. It was 
the spark—the divine spark, kindled to 
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flame anew—the spark that was one with 
the immortal, elemental facts about her! 


IX 


“So you see how it was, dear!” Candia 
fastened her earnest gaze on Larkin Clerk’s 
attentive face. “ I thought there was noth- 
ing left of me, save my glamour—and that 
I borrowed from the people and _ things 
around me. My feathers, Judy called it.” 

“So you shed the feathers,” helped 
Clerk, and gave the trim, severely plain 
figure before him a grave inspection. 

“T shed them,” she said, “ and I came 
out here, where I had to compete with re- 
alities. That was the trouble, you see. I 
got them so hopelessly mixed up—the real 
and the imitation. Now I can see/” 

“ Yet your eyes are playing tricks, look- 
ing out of the back of your head some- 
where, when they seem to be looking at me! 
But you can’t escape me. You sent for me 
—you said you had a message. If you 
knew the trouble I had getting across—” 

“Why!” Candia’s brows went up. “A 
message! But I’ve told you!” 

“ Oh, indeed!” 

“Why, yes, I’ve been trying to tell you 
ever since you landed here an hour ago! 
I’ve learned so much that I was one with 
all this!” She waved her brown hand 
across the blue expanse beneath them. 
“ That you and your love were one with it 
and with me! That feathers or lack of 
feathers make no real difference.” She 
threw back her head, her two hands on his 
shoulders. “ You love me, Larkin, don’t 
you —even stripped and plain as I am, 
without my feathers?” 

“My dear Candia! My poor consci- 
entious lamb! Don’t you realize that the 
real you wears her feathers inside?” 

“Well, then ”—she relaxed against him 
with a great sigh—“ tell me your story, 
Larkin—your regular story. I’m waiting, 
dear!” 





BOND AND FREE 


Ours is a prison wider far 
Than the orbit of a star; 







Freer than the wind we rove 
Who are subtly chained by love. 


We who in love’s fetters live 
Would no more be fugitive; 
And with joy alone they smart 
Who are prisoners of the heart. 





T. Morris Longstreth 



















The Solid Thing 


THE STORY OF A FINE OLD FIREMAN WHO COULDN’T BE 


can institution. Futile things called 

avalanches have been noticed else- 
where, upon occasion, but nothing has been 
reported which may be compared with the 
huge, hysterical landslide of American poli- 
tics. There was one in 1912, and there 
was another in 1920. The last-mentioned 
brought about the things with which we are 
to deal—among other things, of course. 

In 1920 the political situation in the city 
of St. Francis underwent a change. The 
city had always been Republican, but the 
landslide caused a shift in the balance of 
power. Swingdon, the commissioner of 
public safety, went out of office, being a 
supporter of the wrong Republican. Don- 
ald replaced him. 

Shortly afterward—politically speaking, 
that is, for if art is long, politics is longer— 
shortly afterward, the new commissioner of 
public safety sat squinting over his desk. 
A young, dapper, and self-confident man 
was before him. 

“He’s finished,” averred Donald, the 
commissioner. “ He’s finished now. He 
hasn’t a friend to support him. What is 
one man against a hundred?” 

“ Nothing, I guess,” replied the young, 
dapper, and self-confident man. 

“Then you are appointed if I can count 
on you. You see, Lansdow, when a man 
like me gets somewhere, he has got to build 
his own organization, or he don’t stay there. 
Now, I know you can handle the job. 
There’s a little to it. A chief is merely a 
symbol. Can I count on you?” 

The young, dapper man named Lansdow 
grinned. 

“T guess so,” he wavered. 

Another victim was marked for the land- 
slide. These men who were riding its crest 
meant to put the man without a friend un- 


Le landslide is distinctly an Ameri- 
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derneath. He would be buried, and would 
never be heard from again. What was one 
man against a hundred? 

At the risk of pointing a tiresome moral, 
let us consider the question. What is one 
against a hundred? Nothing, as Lansdow 
said; and yet it is wrong to figure in terms 
of men only. There is another factor. In 
addition to the man, there is always the 
man’s work. He may be fragile, but 
twenty-five years of endeavor may consti- 
tute a solid thing that a hundred men or a 
thousand may not molest—a thing that 
even a landslide cannot affect. 


II 


THERE was a Click of heels on the mar- 
ble of the City Hall, and the fire chief came 
into his office. He went directly to the 
window and squinted at the little park out- 
side, where rain was pelting into the sooty 
remains of snow heaps and driving thin 
trickles of mud across the sidewalks. The 
nape of his neck bulged red and ominous 
over his collar. His breath came in rapid, 
furious gasps. 

The fire chief’s private secretary trem- 
bled, vividly aware of the red, bulging neck. 
He was fairly certain that he was not at 
fault, but that was no consolation. The 
fire chief, James Burr—sometimes known 
as Jumping Jimmy—made of his anger a 
hurricane with a generous danger zone. 

The secretary knew that the men in the 
outer office were nervous, too. With pained 
cheerfulness, he reflected upon the fact that 
before long the epidemic would probably 
spread to the district offices and the engine 
houses. 

The chief turned. 

“Take a letter, Mike,” he commanded. 

The secretary’s hand was lifted to his 
notebook as the words were spoken. 
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“* To the commissioner of public safety, 
City Hall, St. Francis,’” began the chief. 
“ That’s the address. This is the letter.” 
He paused for a moment, glaring at Mike 
rancorously. Then he flung his message at 
the secretary’s carefully lowered head. 

“«* Sir, this is in line with our conversa- 
tion of just now, which I want to confirm. 
You had the damned ’—no, Mike—‘ you 
informed me that I was to take twenty days’ 
vacation and then resign, so as to let your 
dirty stool pigeon Lansdow take the place’ 
—no, Mike—‘ take twenty days’ vacation 
and then resign my post as chief of the 
Fire Department. I told you that if that 
was what you were after, you could have 
my resignation now, without any vacation, 
and you could go to hell. I meant it. I do 
hereby resign from my post, and you can 
go to hell.’ Now, write that, quick!” 

The chief turned away with an inten- 
tional rudeness that was meant for the com- 
missioner of public safety. Mike fed pa- 
per into his typewriter, and rapidly tapped 
off the matter preliminary to the letter. 
Then he stopped, and was quiet for so long 
that Chief Burr faced around irritably, in- 
tending to blast him into action. 

When the chief saw Mike, however, he 
became shamefaced, and went to the win- 
dow again. The secretary was staring 
blindly at his paper and was shivering. 
Mike had been with the chief for six years. 

At last there came a feeble clicking of 
type bars. 

“ Hurry up!” growled Burr. 

The clicking gained vehemence and came 
to an end. The secretary walked to the 
chief’s desk and placed the letter upon it 
for signature. Then he went on, avoiding 
his superior’s eye, and took his place by 
the window. 

The chief seated himself and perused the 
script. His dictation had been altered ju- 
diciously, and this was what he read: 


Sir: 

This will confirm our conversation of this after- 
noon. You instructed me that I was to take 
twenty days’ vacation and then present my resig- 
nation as chief of the Fire Department. I told you 
that you could have my resignation at once. This 
holds good. I hereby resign from the post herein- 
before mentioned, and this is final. 


“ Good!” rasped the chief. “ You’re the 
best secretary I ever had!” 

He signed the letter. 

“ Now, take a statement to the press,” 
he directed. 
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Mike hastened to his seat. Chief Burr 
arose and patrolled the floor for a moment. 
He despised newspaper men. They were 
always under his feet. They had a way of 
coming at him when he was putting his 
whole mind on the matter of a tottering 
wall. They would ask him who owned the 
building, and what was the probable loss. 

“Statement to the press,” he repeated 
savagely. “ Here it is: ‘I have nothing to 
say.’ Take that, make a copy for every 
newspaper, and send it to them. Sign my 
name. If any reporters come to you, tell 
’em I said—I said—” 

“Go to hell,” supplied the secretary. 

“Yes, the whole damned lot of them!” 
finished Burr. 

The type plopped sonorously for a mo- 
ment as Mike transcribed the brief message 
with five carbons in his machine. Then 
the office was silent, except for a faint bus- 
tle from the neighborhood of the chief. 
When Mike looked up again, the middle- 
aged firebrand had collected a little heap 
of personal belongings on his desk, and was 
making ready to wrap them with an old 
newspaper. 

Mike arose and went to the chief. He 
put out his hand awkwardly. 

“ They got away with it,” he said. 

Burr uttered a growl. 

“ Donald and Lansdow did,” he replied. 
“They did it between them. Politics, of 
course—and I always said politics would 
never lick me!” 

“Well, and it hasn’t now,” cried Mike, 
in sudden joy. “Listen! They can’t do 
this. It isn’t like you was just a politician 
— Everybody knows you got the 


goods. 
“ Hell!” sneered Burr. “ Does the pub- 


lic care who is fire chief? 
man care? Of course not! 
to care.” 

Among other things, the chief hated poli- 
tics. He would greatly have enjoyed a city 
without politics, where firemen could at- 
tend to their jobs and not have to beg for 
equipment and salary. 

“The mayor is backing Donald,” de- 
clared Mike thoughtfully. 

“ Of course, and Stilwell is behind him.” 

“ Well,” thrilled Mike, “ we can go over 
Stilwell’s head. We can go to Brookins.” 

Mike mentioned the name with awe. 
Brookins was the political dictator of St. 
Francis. Stilwell was party boss, but 
Brookins was a millionaire who made 


Does any party 
It ain’t politics 











bosses, and who, at times, would put as 
much as forty thousand dollars into the 
campaign fund. In spite of this, Chief 
Burr growled fiercely at the man’s mere 
name. 

“T hate him!” he snarled. “ The big 
robber! I hate him and all his money, and 
I’ve told him so!” 

Mike collapsed. 

“ But it ain’t right,” he moaned feebly. 

“No, it’s politics,” replied Burr. “ Now, 
maybe you better go home. It’s five 
o’clock. There'll be a new chief here after 
midnight, Donald says, so you work hard 
and try and stick with him if you can. 
Maybe they’ll let you.” 

“No!” snapped Mike, catching up his 
hat and coat. “I’d go in the Street De- 
partment first.” 

He departed reluctantly. 

“Tf only you hadn’t made so many ene- 
mies!” he mourned as he stood in the door- 
way. “If you’d only tried to get more 
friends!” 

Chief Burr’s pressure rose several points. 

“Tm glad of it,” he fumed. “ You can 
take it from me, as the last thing I said 
here, that I wouldn’t lick any man’s boots 
for anything he could give me. I’m a fire- 
man, damn it all—just a fireman; and if 
that ain’t what they want—” 

“] know, chief,” interrupted Mike. 
“ Good-by! ” 

lil 


Lert alone, Burr continued the sulphur- 
ous arrangement of his belongings. He 
was, in a way, numb to the extent of the 
catastrophe which the new city adminis- 
tration had forced upon him. 

The chief had been in the Fire Depart- 
ment throughout a twenty-five-year climb 
from the ranks, and twenty-five years of 
habit mercifully prevented him from real- 
izing that he had suddenly been removed 
from it. Men could put the old fury our 
of office, but they couldn’t stop him being 
fire chief in heart and mind. When a man 
is able to smell a possible back draft where 
other men smell smoke, resignations and 
appointments have little effect upon him. 

As Burr was finishing with his parcel, the 
alarm tapped five——two—eleven. The 
chief straightened, looking gravely toward 
the telegraph. The box from which the 
signal came was in the ninth district, half 
a block from the Northern Ice Company’s 
largest plant. McGillicuddy, of Company 
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21, was a good captain, but he was hasty. 
He might lose a couple of his best men from 
ammonia fumes. 

The chief hurried over to the municipal 
telephone. 

“What is it, Ed?” he growled. 

“ They’re calling now,” was his answer. 
“ Wait a minute. McGillicuddy says it’s a 
shed. He’ll get it with city water.” 

“Tt ain’t in the ice plant?” demanded 
the chief. 

“ No—it’s across the street.” 

Burr sighed in relief. He was about to ~ 
relinquish the telephone when the telegraph ~~ 
man spoke wistfully: 


“ Gee, chief, I wish it was a big one! A s 


big one would show ’em something. They — 
wouldn’t let you go if there was a big one ~ 
to-day.” 7 

Burr mumbled half pleasantly, half fe- ~ 
rociously, to Ed, and set down the tele- 
phone. He became aware of a freckled 


young man standing near the secretary’s 


desk. a 
“ Chief, you remember me,” greeted the ~ 

youngster. “I’m with the Star.” ig 

Burr’s eyes gleamed dangerously. 

“ T’ve got nothing to say,” he barked. 

“ But I have, chief. You’re an old sore- ~ 


head, and we know it. We’re not going to ~ 


let you do this. We’re not going to let 
them put it over. You'll think better of 
the newspaper men before long.” 

“ Sorehead?” 

Burr’s fists doubled. q 

“ Hold it, chief!” said the reporter, back- — 


ing away hastily. “You hit me once, but ~ 
never again! Remember what I told you. ~ 


We'll make you chief again in three days’ 
time.” : 
“ Don’t you try it,” howled Burr. “ You 
newspapers mind your own business, and 
I'll mind mine. I don’t want the damned 
job. I'll go somewhere else!” 
The reporter retired, blown out of the 


room. Burr picked up his parcel and | 


walked slowly toward the outer office. 


There were two men out there to whom he ~ 


must say good-by. He calmed himself to 
say it pleasantly. They were good boys, 
though one of them was just a stenographer 
who had never answered an alarm. 

He stopped for a minute, and looked with — 
awe at the empty surface of his desk. The ~ 
whole room seemed queer—empty. His — 
rugged body was shaken by a tremor. He © 
lowered his eyes, and a choking sound came — 
from his throat. 
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“Oh, God,” he admitted, “I do want 
the job! I don’t want to go somewhere 
else!” 

Partly broken, partly dazed, he hugged 
his bundle up under his arm and went 


away. 
IV 


A CORPORATION, it has been said, has no 
soul. City affairs are corporate. The 
moves for the replacement of Chief Burr 
were carried to completion coolly and dis- 
passionately. Verbal instructions of the 
commissioner of public safety were con- 
firmed by written orders. At midnight, 
District Chief Lansdow, young, dapper, 
and self-confident, took charge of the office. 

Next day and the day after, Chief Burr 
remained at home. His numbness had re- 
turned, and he felt a strange, dreamy care- 
lessness of the passage of time. He read 
the newspapers, wrinkling his nose in scorn. 
As the reporter had promised, they were 
fighting vigorously for him, but their en- 
ergies were wasted. They were battling 
against a machine, attempting to defy the 
inevitable. 

Occasionally he was conscious of a grate- 

ful ease, a freedom from responsibility. At 
such times he would lay mirthful plans for 
hunting trips and repairs to his house— 
things long postponed. As the hours 
passed, however, he became conscious of 
pain—pain not wholly mental, but a live, 
nervous aching that seemed to arise near 
his stomach and spread over his whole 
body. 
During the night after his second day of 
absence from duty, he sprang wildly from 
bed and struggled into his clothing. He 
was fully dressed before he realized that he 
was merely acting in accordance with habit. 
The telegraph signal had not been removed 
from his home, and was still operating. He 
had answered a call from the second dis- 
trict. It must have been his nerves, be- 
cause the second district was not an im- 
portant one. 

Even as he puzzled over the matter, 
there came the single clang which meant 
that the trouble was disposed of. He un- 
dressed, chiding himself. 

His movements were slow and clumsy, 
and the pain that possessed him grew more 
acute. It was strong enough to prevent 
sleep, so he tossed throughout the night. 

Feverish worries tortured him. Suppose 
that a fire broke out in the old factory at 
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Ninth and Warren, and that Lansdow tried 
to use the plug at the corner? He would 
lose a whole outfit. Ten to one, he would 
lose old McGinnis, the best engineer in the 
department. McGinnis would never leave 
an engine—not for all hell! He would stay 
put when brick chips were flying around 
him like bullets. Burr had seen him at it. 

A March wind was rising, tugging at the 
shutters and whistling shrilly over the 
housetops. Each heavy puff brought the 
chief halfway out of bed. He knew these 
winds. They would make spray of the 
two-and-one-half-inch streams from the old- 
er engines. They would grab hold of a 
blaze down in the third, and would wipe 
out a whole block with it. 

It was freezing weather, too. With the 
realization, Burr sat up in bed, staring des- 
perately toward the rattling windows. 
Great Heavens, if the boys had to go out 
on such a night, Lansdow wouldn’t take 
care of them! He’d kill them off like flies! 

Martin O’Brien, of No. 5, persisted in 
coming to fires in his undershirt, because 
he wouldn’t let anybody else drive out of 
the engine house before him. Lansdow 
would never notice that and make Martin 
go back and put on his shirt—of course 
not! 

“Tt isn’t right,” groaned Burr, in sudden 
fury. “He won’t look after those boys!” 

Tears came as he recalled half a dozen 
brawny favorites who needed watching. 
Then, with a snarl, he drove the water 
away with his fist and settled back—to toss 
and mutter, and sometimes to drive away 
tears again. 

In the morning he rose early and made 
his own breakfast in the chilly kitchen of 
his home. His wife came down to expos- 
tulate; but, as he mumbled surly excuses, 
she perceived the haunted look in his eyes, 
and left him. He fled from the house soon 


after, for he couldn’t stay within hearing 
of the telegraph bell. 

The wind boomed and roared and buffet- 
ed him. Struggling with it, he was more 
at ease, for there was some joy in activity. 


Still, he felt queer. Sometimes it was like 
dreaming, and he would go along hearing 
the rasp of engine exhausts, the roar of 
flame, and the pounding of streams of 
water. Then he would suddenly realize 
that it was all imagination, and he would 
look wistfully about him into the swirling 
air, wondering what could make such things 


happen. 









He couldn’t resist the force that drew 
him to an engine house—No. 14, a mile or 
so from his home. He couldn’t resist it, 
but soon enough he wished he had. The 
boys acted like children, dragging out half 
a dozen chairs for him wherever he moved, 
calling the captain in from his desk, and 
making a sort of wake over their dethroned 
chief. Burr didn’t like that. 

Still less did he like to hear them blas- 
pheming duty and discipline, saying that 
they’d go on strike for him if he gave the 
word, or that they’d slack on some big job 
and show up Lansdow for a fool. Crack- 
brained Callahan, who handled the rear 
wheel on the ladder truck, did more than 
make threats. 

“ Chief,” he whispered darkly, regard- 
less of the fact that the whole company was 
listening, “ chief, let me send for Manny 


Cronheim.” 

“ Send for him?” asked Burr. ‘“ What 
for?” 

“ Listen!” confided Callahan. “ You re- 


member him? He’s a kike that had a loft 
down on Second Street. You walked in 
there one day, and you saw where he had 
been doing something—he won’t say even 
now what it was—something with candle 
wax and gunpowder along the rafters. 
Well, you called the turn on him, and told 
him that if he ever had a fire you’d see him 
sent to the penitentiary before the ashes 
was cold. Well, chief, you called him then, 
and for a time he was sore. He’d stocked 
up heavy, so as to have a big inventory for 
the fire, see? Well, he had to sell his stuff 
after you called him—and he did it, and 
made a wad, and now he’s going around 
swearing by you—on the level. Well, last 
night I was talking to Manny Cronheim 
about the dirty deal they give you, and 
Manny says to me that a big fire will show 
up this Lansdow. 

“* A big fire,’ he says, in so many words, 
‘will show them what they are losing!’ 

“ He says there ain’t nobody knows the 
trick he was fixing down there but him and 
you, and, he says, it’s a sure thing. If he 
was to pull it up in the Rickard Building, 
where he is now, he says he could shoot off 
his fireworks in broad daylight and nobody 
would tumble; and it would make a fire 
that would turn Lansdow inside out, be- 
cause it’s a good bet he’s never even no- 
ticed the old Rickard Building. He didn’t 
ever inspect any except the fireproof ones 
on Olive Street, where the bank presidents 
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could see him and give him credit for work- 
ing. And—well, why not, chief?” a 

The circle of firemen eyed the old man — 
hopefully. : 

“Yeah, why not?” asked Callahan’s — 
driver. ‘‘ We could fix it with every com- — 
pany to put all their rotten hose in some-— 
where, and then we’d have a lot of busted 
hose. -The papers would yell about the bad 
condition of the department, and Donald 
would have to can him!” 

“ D’ye mean,” rasped Burr, “ d’ye mean 
why not go ahead and let this Manny Cron- 
heim burn the old Rickard Building—just 
fer me?” “4 

“ Sure!” assented Callahan. ‘“ We can 
frame it to make Lansdow look like the 
biggest rube in the country!” 

For a moment, Burr was confused. The 
plan did seem feasible. The sudden 
glimpse of hope was blinding; but not for — 
long. The corners of his lips drew down. © 

“What?” he expostulated. “Burn the ~ 
Rickard Building, with wooden stairways — 
and one piece of latticework that they call ©~ 
a fire escape? Why, there’s three hundred ~~ 
people working on the top floors, where the ~ 
imitation typewriter letter company has its ~ 
place, and you’d kill half of them, just to ~ 
get one man a job! Not to think of what © 
that stool pigeon would do to you. He ~ 
wouldn’t have any more sense than to send ~ 
you up there.” ‘ 

The firemen stood back abashed, like so ~ 
many disappointed boys. Burr arose sud- . | 
denly and stalked to the door. ¥ 

“ Don’t think of it,” he warned finally, 
in an odd, breaking voice. “ Don’t think ~ 
of it. If I hear of a fire there, I'll come =~ 
and break every one of your fool heads!” ~ 
He struggled to speak for a moment, and — 
then flung a raucous whisper at them. © 
“Damn your souls! You’d do it if I said ~ 
so—I know you would! Damn you, I ain’t 
worth it!” :. 

V 






























HE left them and walked furiously fora — 
long time, because the pain that possessed ~ 
him had become more tearing than ever. — 
The boys had made him realize that he ~ 
was leaving them. That wouldn’t have ~ 
made any difference to Lansdow, but the — 
old chief was a real chief. He felt just as “= 
much grief as a good army captain feels © 
when he is at the front, and sees his crack — 
company break up into light-hearted skir- 
mish formations. 
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Talk of the Rickard Building brought to 
mind the old Calumet Building, which had 
burned for fourteen hours. That recalled 
the Southern Hotel and the Business Club, 
_ where a six-inch gas main had blazed for 
half an hour in the very heart of the wooden 
partitions and floorings of the upper stories. 
When Burr had lived through the morning 
with such recollections — walking at top 
speed all the while—perspiration stood on 
his forehead, and his heart was beating as 
heavily as if he had just finished one of 
those mad old-time battles with flame. 

He found himself standing at a down- 
town crossing, looking along a wide street 
that ended miles away in a little group of 
spires and roof peaks. A curious, throb- 
bing beat was in his ears, tormenting him, 
driving him into a fever—the clang of an 
engine gong. 

He saw the traffic clear, and heard the 
savage rumble of a straining gasoline mo- 
tor. Then a ladder truck went by, lunging 
and crashing, as if it were a red fragment 
of the wild March wind. Martin O’Brien 
was set like a rock at the wheel—in his un- 
dershirt, as usual. Charley Downs clung 


on the footboard, struggling with one sleeve 


of his rubber coat. The chief screamed— 
screamed in sudden agony. Then he set off 
at full speed. 

No. 5 was out of its district. That meant 
a general alarm. Burr ran four blocks, 
turned a corner, went on past scattered 
units of equipment, past a laboring steam- 
er, into a gathering crowd, through it, up 
to the very limits of the fire lines. A red- 
faced, grinning sergeant of police snatched 
him from the mob. 

“Come on in, old-timer,” he chuckled. 

Burr took place beside the sergeant, fists 
doubled, lungs pumping, and watched Lans- 
dow out in the open, prominent in his white 
rubber coat, directing a fire fight. 

“It’s a proud day for him,” he told the 
sergeant. “His first big one! But, my 
God, what’s the matter?” 

The old chief fidgeted restlessly. He 
had no particular envy of Lansdow—no 
more enmity for him than for any other 
man. He had only one emotion, the pas- 
sion that had ruled his life for many years 
—love for the department, love for watch- 
ing it do things right; and now he saw that 
something was wrong. 

To tell all the old chief saw is to risk 
confusion; to tell it as he saw it, wholly 
and instantaneously, is impossible. One 
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must have been twenty-five years on the job 
to do that. 

The fire was in a six-story hotel build- 
ing. It had started in the basement, and 
had gained such headway that the first 
companies had sent in a second alarm upon 
arrival. The hook and ladder companies 
had been set to removing the guests by 
way of the fire escapes, since the main stair- 
case and the corridors were charged with 
smoke. A hose line had been sent to the 
basement by way of the main entrance and 
the central staircase. 

Another engine company had attempted 
to work in through a side entrance. A 
third had been sent to a stair hallway at 
the right rear corner of the building. 

Now fire is an enemy. When the term 
“ fire fighter ” was evolved, it meant some- 
thing. Fire is tenacious; it strikes, de- 
stroys, leaps, and runs for life. 

In this case, when the first stream opened 
its attack, the fire literally ran from it, back 
toward the rear of the building, back to- 
ward a vital point—the rear stair shaft on 
the right. A bellying volume of flame burst 
through a basement window and threat- 
ened a fire escape platform overhead—a 
platform loaded with people. 

Lansdow, having taken command, had 
called back the second hose line to play 
upon this window and protect the people. 
He had countermanded his original order 
to the third company, and had directed it 
to take the place of the second, at the side 
entrance. Countermanded orders mean 
confusion and delay. The fire made good 
its hold on the rear stairway, and leaped 
upward with a shouting noise, seizing on 
balustrades and steps, gripping wooden 
platforms, and flaring through doors into 
the main corridors of the building. 

This rear staircase had been principally 
used by servants, who were careless, and it 
was draped with articles of clothing, dust 
rags, and drying mops. With such fuel, 
the temperature in the ancient shaft rose 
at an explosive rate. The windows, from 
top to bottom, burst out. 

The third line was driven back by heat 
before its work became effective. Lansdow 
had sent fourth and fifth lines to the fire 
escapes, to get on the rear stair hall from 
the floors. A sixth had been sent to the 
roof of a five-story building which adjoined 
the hotel. 

All this Burr perceived in the twinkling 
of an eye, partly from his knowledge of the 
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old Amazon Hotel building, and partly from 
what he saw. He also saw that Lansdow 
was apparently confused by the rapidity 
with which the fire was gaining. He saw 
the fourth and fifth lines prevented from 
entering fire escape windows by smoke and 
gases, which now charged the building 
solidly. He saw the sixth company get a 
futile stream in operation from the adjoin- 
ing roof. He saw a newly arrived hook and 
ladder company sent to aid the guests. 

Then came something worse. The men 
operating the first line began to withdraw 
from the basement, driven out by heat and 
smoke. 

Lansdow, acutely conscious that another 
five minutes would see the blaze over the 
whole building, acutely conscious that the 
wind would take such a fire right down the 
street, lost his head completely. He rushed 
at the retreating crew, shouting a useless 
command. 

“Get back there!” he roared. “ Get 
back in there!” 

The helpless crew hesitated. Burr saw 
Lansdow double his fist and strike at one 
of the men. 

Then Burr stopped thinking. Out he 
ran, leaping over the tangled hose lines, 
flinging away his overcoat to the tugging 
wind. In less than a second, it seemed— 
it was like magic transportation—his hand 
was on Lansdow’s shoulder, gripping until 
he felt the flesh writhe beneath it. 

“ Ventilate, you damned fool!” he com- 
manded. “Get a ladder crew up on the 
roof!” 

Ten years of command rang in that voice, 
and it blared as fire trumpets used to blare 
in the forties. Lansdow stiffened, blinked, 
calmed, turned into a fireman again. 

“ All right, chief,” he said meekly. 

Burr turned to the officer of a newly ar- 
rived ladder company. 

“ Get your men and come with me!” he 
directed. ‘ Bring a twelve-foot section!” 

The officer, one Luke Flanagan, set off at 
a run, grinning delightedly. Burr, taking 
up a sort of dog trot, went directly to the 
building adjoining the hotel, and, with 
Flanagan’s platoon at his heels, mounted 
to the roof. 

Nothing was said. The twelve-foot lad- 
der section was set across a gap between 
the buildings and up to the hotel roof. 
The moment it was in place, Burr ran up 
it and led the way to a spot near the cen- 
ter of the area. 





“Here!” he called. “The hallway’s 
here. Open her up! I'll give you just two 
minutes!” 

There was a tearing sound as strong men 


hacked through the metal roofing and 


stripped it back with the hooks. Then a 
steady, furious crunching as axes bit 
through the sheathing. Planking was cut, 


ripped up, tossed away. The I-beams of ~ 
the roof came into view, and below them ~ 


the sheathing of the ceiling. 


Burr patted a stalwart axman on the — 


back with a grunt of praise, and hurled a 
burning epithet at a youngster who stopped 
to look at the right rear corner, where there 
was a smoking rectangle of paint bubbles. 
Twelve feet of ceiling went down with a 
crash, and a great puff of black gases burst 
upward. 

Burr raced to the forward parapet. 

“ Now take that line in!” he bellowed. 


In the street below, the waiting crew — 
lunged forward. They would go anywhere ~ 


for Chief Burr. 


“Lansdow!” howled Burr. “She's — 
open!” 

With a grunt, he strolled back across the 
roof. 


“ Come down,” he said to Flanagan. 


He went on dreamily. The fire was over, — 


as far as he was concerned. The delirium 


which had gripped him from the time he — 
heard No. 5 on the run, passed away. It © 


was like waking suddenly from a soothing: 


sleep. He trotted down the stairs, shiver- ~ 


ing a little. 

When he arrived at the street level, a 
marked change in the situation had be- 
come evident. 

The third line of hose was in the base- 
ment, the second at the very entrance to 
the rear stair shaft. 
working from the third and fourth floors. 
The chief’s ventilator had so cleared the 
building of smoke that chemical men from 


the salvage corps were blocking the progress — 
of the fire along the corridors of the build- — 


ing. There was no flame in sight, only a 
great cloud of steam flaunting out from the 
shaft windows. 

Burr nodded approval, and took a hesi- 
tant step toward the front of the hotel. 
Flanagan passed him. Burr caught at the 
lieutenant’s heavy shoulder. 

“Tell Lansdow. I said, ‘ Excuse me for 
butting in,’” he directed. 

As Flanagan mumbled in a surprised 
way, Burr set off in an opposite direction, 
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seeking the fire lines, anxious to take him- 
self out of sight—a trotting, bunchy, 
smoke-blackened figure. 


VI 


An hour later, perhaps, grimy and 
breathing heavily, he burst into the press 
room at the City Hall, galvanizing half a 
dozen lounging newspaper men into ac- 
tivity. His eyes were alight with resolu- 
tion, his countenance was twisted. 

“Come with me!” he barked. “Come 
with me! I’m going to do something, and 
I want you boys to back me up; but under- 
stand one thing—no matter what I do, I’m 
not going to beg off anybody, and I’m not 
asking for favors or charity!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said one of the reporters. 

The others grinned in delight. They 
went around to the elevators—an odd, trail- 
ing group—and up to the mayor’s office 
on the second floor. 

Burr’s demand for an interview with that 
official was honored immediately, and he 
led the newspaper men inside. The mayor 
confronted him, smiling in a good-humored 
way upon his sooted countenance and flash- 
ing eyes. 

“What is it, chief?” he asked. 

“T want to say something,” stumbled 
Burr, never fluent, except at fires. “I 
want to ask something, in front of these 
boys here—” 

“ Just a minute!” interrupted the mayor, 
frowning in a calculating way—the way of 
a politician who balances men and forces 
one against the other. “ Just a minute! 
Is it something about the department?” 

“Of course!” grumbled the chief impa- 
tiently. “I’m a fireman, ain’t I?” 

The mayor nodded, and moved thought- 
fully toward the door of his conference 
room. 

“ Just a minute!” he repeated. “ Just a 
minute!” 

Then he seemed to make up his mind 
about something. He caught at the knob 
that opened the door of the room where he 
received committees, and where official 
hearings were held. 

“Come in, gentlemen!” he called. 
“Come in here for a minute, please!” 

There was a surprised exclamation from 
beyond the door, and four men came into 
the mayor’s office. One was Commissioner 
Donald, who looked flushed and angry. 
One was the freckle-faced reporter, and 
his eyes gleamed with the light of battle. 
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The third was Lansdow, who seemed a 
trifle confused and wooden, like all men 
who have been taught to talk little and act 
quickly. Last of all came Brookins, the 
millionaire who made bosses, and who 
would put forty thousand into the campaign 
fund. His face was like a thundercloud. 

All four started in surprise on seeing 
Burr. 

“ Now, chief!” smiled the mayor. “ Say 
what you’ve come to say.” 

Burr cast a haggard glance at the new- 
comers, then burst into words. 

“ Mr. Mayor,” he began, “ I made a fool 
of myself this morning. I answered an 
alarm, and butted in on Lansdow’s work. 
All I can say is, I couldn’t help it. No. 5 
was out of her district, d’ye see? I want 
the department to forget that, and I want 
Lansdow to forget it. I want to ask you 
for something.” 

He choked. They could see that he was 
fighting with his deep-rooted, fiery pride. 

“Men, I’m nobody as a politician, and 
I don’t get anybody any votes, but all the 
same you can’t throw away city money. 
You can’t throw away the training this city 
has given me; so I’m here asking for a job 
in the fire department. I’m a fireman, ain’t 
I? Well, then, all I ask is a job—anything 
from private to district chief. That will 
show I’m fair, I guess, and that I’m no 
sorehead in love with brass buttons.” His 
voice lost its harsh note. He became diffi- 
dent. “ All I say is, the department trained 
me, and the department made me, and it 
don’t matter who is chief. Now, what do 
you say?” 

The mayor turned away with a queer, 
strained expression. The reporters fell 
back into an embarrassed group in a cor- 
ner of the office. The room became very 
quiet. 

“My God!” some one exclaimed, in a 
voice that trembled. 

Brookins was first to reply. 

“ That’s what I’m here for,” he an- 
nounced belligerently. “I came to see 
about getting you a job. This young re- 
porter seems to like you because you hit 
him once. He saw you in action this morn- 
ing, and he called on me about it.” 

Donald, with an anxious movement, lost 
no time in speaking up. 

“Why, there’s no question about his 
having a job,” he conciliated. “I never 
intended that he should leave the depart- 
ment. I wanted him to take the first dis- 












trict. That’s the most important one in 
town, and he can have it any time he—” 

There was a sudden movement. Lans- 
dow, dapper and self-confident as ever, 
moved forward and caught at the commis- 
sioner’s arm. His lips had gone tight over 
his teeth, and his eyes—blue, clear-seeing 
outdoor eyes—had a light in them. 

“No!” he interrupted sharply. “ No— 
he can’t take the first district.” He looked 
toward the old chief, his lips trying to smile. 
“JT won’t have him under me,” he declared. 
“]T won’t have any man under me who can 
give me lessons in handling a fire. There’s 
another story to tell here. The department 
trained him and made him, and since then 
he’s been training the department.” Lans- 
dow stiffened proudly, sneering at the silent 
civilians before him. ‘‘ Our department,” 
he boasted, “ doesn’t only show you how to 
tighten a coupling. It shows you how to 
be a man; and where is there a man who 
will take something that belongs to some- 
body else?” 

He caught his breath. 

“T resign,” he announced, gasping. “I 
resign in favor of the chief. The first dis- 
trict is mine, anyhow.” 

Burr’s eyes went dim. Faces blurred 





















THE SOLID THING 


before them, and began to swim around his 
head. He heard an uproar of exclamation 
—something like a cheer. 

Brookins’s voice arose again, friendly 
and satisfied. 

“There!” approved the millionaire. 
“ That’s what I wanted—the best possible 
thing all around!” 

Hands began to clutch at the chief, voices 
to utter congratulations. Of a sudden, he 
pushed the hands aside and impulsively 
stepped forward to Lansdow. 

“'You’re a fool!” he . “You 
crazy kid, you’re a fool! I won’t take it!” 

“'You’ve got to,” snapped Lansdow. 
“Tt’s open, and it’s yours.” 

“T won’t—” began the chief again. He 
stopped, listening. ‘“ I won’t,” he repeated 
mechanically. 

From far away on the first floor came a 
faint clanging—the telegraph gong. Every 
one heard it and strained to catch its dis- 
tant vibrations. 

“ Four-four-two,” muttered Burr raptly. 
“ Four-four-two! Good God!” 


Forgetting the others, not seeing them, 
he spun on his heel and dashed out of the 
room. A great chorus of hysterical laugh- 
ter arose. 







































THE LAST SONG 


TIME runs apace, 
I have few hours to spare; 

Therefore I sing up yonder to her face 

Throned in the air— 

My last song to my star, 

Dreaming my words may reach her at the last, 
In her bright place. 


Alas, I fear that all my longing vast 
Will not avail to bridge yon gleaming space 
Where she in glory hides, 

And so securely bides! 

Lost in the roar of planets, my poor song 
All, all in vain my earthly prayers prolong. 


And yet who knows 
But she may one day hear, 

And from her bosom cast a rose, 

Falling from sphere to sphere, 

Making of her the heavenly pathway sweet, 
To fall in consolation here— 

Here at my feet? 


Richard Le Gallienne 



























Boiled 


Coffee 


THE MAIDEN AUNT PLAYS AN UNEXPECTED PART IN A FAMILY 
DISCUSSION ON THE SUBJECT OF MARRIAGE 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


HE Brotherton family were assem- 
bled in the yellow and white break- 
fast room—DMarta, the professor, 

their son James, and Miss Willie Mayhew 
from South Carolina. 

Aunt Ann’s place was vacant, but she 
was expected. She had wired that she 
would be at home this morning in time for 
breakfast. She had been away for a fort- 
night, starting a codperative laundry in a 
mill town somewhere. Aunt Ann was al- 
ways going around starting things — and 
finishing them, too. This time she had 
been gone rather longer than usual. 

Marta poured coffee from a copper urn 
for Willie Mayhew, James, and herself. 
The professor had his coffee prepared spe- 
cially in the kitchen—boiled in the good 
old-fashioned way, as he termed it. 

Marta was pleasantly vivid. She combed 
her dark hair so that the gray scarcely 
showed. Her morning gown was just the 
right shade of blue to go with her eyes. 
Marta’s eyes were lovely. They would 
have been even lovelier if she had been 
happier. 

The professor was personable, also. He 
was gray and crisp. He were a Vandyke 
beard. His eyes were as clear as northern 
lakes—and as cold, Marta thought. The 
professor’s eyes never kindled except over 
some research problem, or over James, or 
when the coffee was not boiled to suit him. 

As for James, he was just a college boy, 
blond, athletic, bright enough, but not stu- 
dious. His parents adored him. They 
adored him so much that they had vowed 
long ago to save him from their mistake— 
marriage. 

Aunt Ann had always upheld them in the 
vow. A spinster of fifty, she was the hap- 
piest person they knew. She never had 
spells of depression. She never went off 


her head. She was cheerful and vigorous 
and dependable. She was a convincing ar- 
gument for celibacy. 

It was something of a nuisance, having 
Willie Mayhew up for this visit; but Wil- 
lie’s mother had been a college chum of 
Marta’s, and there had been an obligation 
socially. Willie was a dear child, of course 
—a little brown wren, and no trouble, as 
guests go. 

James had stepped forward nobly about 
entertaining her, too. Marta wasn’t sure 
that he hadn’t been too noble. He had 
motored with Willie Mayhew when he 
should have been studying to lift his “ con ” 
in trigonometry; but in a few days Willie’s 
visit would be over, and she would go back 
to South Carolina. 

In the meantime, why didn’t Aunt Ann 
come? The wheels of the new laundry 
must be recalcitrant about cogging properly 
somewhere. 

“What are your plans for the day?” in- 
quired the professor generally. 

“ TI was thinking that Willie and I would 
go to see Barrymore, and dine at Giolino’s 
after the matinée. Will you join us there 
for dinner, Robert? This is Tilly’s day 
out.” 

“Thank you, no. I have no taste for 
marrow bones and garlic. If Tilly were to 
cook such messes here as you insist on eat- 
ing when you go out!” The professor 
snorted. “TI shall dine at Browne’s, where 
I can get a nourishing steak and—” 

“ And boiled coffee, of course,” Marta 
put in, smiling brightly. 

“ But what about me?” spoke up James. 
“ Aren’t you a bit high-handed, mother?” 

“You are to stay at home and study. 
I'll see that Tilly leaves something in the 
refrigerator for you.” 

“ By all means,” seconded the professor. 
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“The idea of a son of mine being condi- 
tioned in a simple academic subject!” 

The young man shrugged his nice wide 
shoulders. 

“ But — Willie and I were going down 
town this morning.” 

Marta glanced at her guest. Willie’s 
cream-colored skin was unusually flushed. 
Marta thought the girl seemed nervous. 
The way she crumbled her toast showed 
it. Yes, it was a good idea to leave James 
off the entertainment committee to-day. 

“ Miss Willie,” demanded the professor, 
“has James confided to you the fact that 
he is conditioned in trigonometry?” 

“No, Professor Brotherton.” 

“T should think he would be ashamed 
to admit it! ‘The idea of a son of mine!” 

“Then our day is settled,” Marta said 
calmly. “I wonder why Ann doesn’t 
come! Did the telegram say she would ar- 
rive alone, Robert, or is she bringing a com- 
mittee with her?” 

Aunt Ann was apt to call committee 
meetings at breakfast time. She was dif- 
ferent from most people. They kept a lit- 
tle room off the library always in readi- 
ness for her friends. 

“ Unfortunately, mother, I must inter- 
rupt. Willie and I ere going down town 
this morning. The ‘ were’ was an error.” 

“T’m sure Willie will let you off, in view 
of circumstances,” insisted Marta, inclin- 
ing her head lightly and graciously. 

“No, Willie won’t let me off—that is, I 
hope she won’t. You see—I might as well 
take a high dive—we’re getting married this 
morning.” 

Marta held her body rigid. She saw her 
husband’s face darken slightly. 

“Is this a joke, son?” she asked. 

James leaned forward toward the girl. 

“Oh, he is good-looking!” Marta told 
herself. 

“ Willie, is it a joke?” the boy repeated. 
; “No, Mrs. Brotherton, I’m afraid—it 
isn’t.” 

The wren lifted her chin to an arrogant 
angle. Marta was amazed—and sick. 

The professor girded his loins. He al- 
ways entered battle suavely. 

“There must be some mistake about 
this,” he began. 

“No, sir, there’s no mistake about it. 
I’m twenty-two. Willie is twenty-one. 


With what grandmother left me, and what 
I shall earn, we shan’t be a drag on you, 
sir.” 
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Impossible! Impossible that it could be 
their son speaking! James, who had been 
taught from childhood to avoid marriage 
as a plague! Of course, Willie Mayhew 
couldn’t know that. They had never dis- 
played their hand before guests. Tradi- 
tional good taste had bound them to face 
the world like any serenely mated couple; 
but James had lived behind the scenes. 
James knew! 

Marta’s love of propriety struggled with 
her conviction. This was serious! She 
should never have let the boy run around 
with the little Southerner; but Willie was 
such a wren that Marta hadn’t dreamed of 
danger. 

She drew a sharp, sucking breath. Good 
taste! What did it matter now, with her 
boy’s happiness at stake? The next in- 
stant she had discarded tradition, and was 
speaking passionately. 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about, James! Marriage! Oh, you must 
not! You know you must not! It is the 
death of congeniality — of romance — of 
happiness, in fact!” 

“How many happily married people do 
you know, James?” cut in the professor. 

“Not so frightfully many, I’ll admit. 
You and mother have always opened my 
eyes to the disillusioning side of it; but I’m 
willing to take my chance.” 

“Your chance!” the professor snapped. 
“ That’s what we all did—all except your 
Aunt Ann. She was wise. Tell me this, 
James—isn’t your Aunt Ann happy?” 

“ Yes,” the boy muttered. 

“Your father is right. Oh, James, be 
wise, too! Better a sharp heartache now 
than a whole lifetime of flatness,” implored 
Marta. 

Willie Mayhew’s eyes had grown wide, 
at first with amazement, now with unre- 
strained indignation. 

“Don’t you want Jimmy to marry— 
ever? Or is it—me?” 

“Oh, child, it isn’t you! Please don’t 
think that!” Marta was contrite. “We 
don’t want James to marry any one. We 
want him to be happy.” 

“Don’t be shocked at mother and dad, 
Willie.” James laughed jerkily. “ They’re 
horribly unethical. If every one agreed 
with them, old Mrs. Nature would be in a 
fine pickle, wouldn’t she?” 

“As far as ethics are concerned, there 
are enough people who disagree with us to 
keep the world running for some time,” 
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said Marta. “ Now Aunt Ann is a person 
of mature judgment, and she is perfectly 
happy in her chosen state. James knows 
what conclusions he should draw.” 

“Oh, it—it sounds dreadful for you to 
speak so, Mrs. Brotherton—and before 
Professor Brotherton, too!” faltered Willie. 

“Mrs. Brotherton isn’t wounding me,” 
the professor assured Willie. “ We are 
both aware that we are overstepping the 
bounds of taste, but this is a subject very 
near our hearts. It is, in fact, the subject 
nearest our hearts. We do not wish James 
to marry.” 

“Oh, I do wish Ann would come! I 
can’t think what keeps her,” wailed Marta. 

“I’m glad she’s late,” said James, “ for 
she’ll be against us, too, Willie.” 

“Oh, she’ll be broken-hearted, if you 
take this step! Wait for her, James,” Mar- 
ta pleaded. “ Let her advise you. She is 
so sane—so wise—so good!” 

“ Has your aunt’s advice ever failed you, 
son?” insisted the professor. 

“No!” James Brotherton was white. 
“Damn it—that’s why! I’m afraid to 
wait. Aunt Ann has decided things for me 
all my life.” He spoke in a small-boy, re- 
bellious, helpless tone. “ She’s the most 
damnably convincing person—” 

He broke off chokingly. 

“T think we’d better wait, Jimmy,” sug- 
gested the wren. 

Professor Brotherton drew a triumphant 
hand down his beard. Marta relaxed. 
Thank Heaven, it would soon be all right! 
Ann would iron out the children’s troubles. 
Ann would even manage to send them on 
their separate ways smiling. 

James shoved back his chair and stalked 
into the living room, without asking per- 
mission to leave the table. 

“ There’s a taxi stopping now,” he called 
back moodily. “Several people getting 
out.” 

“Then she did bring a committee,” 
smiled Marta. She summoned the maid. 
“ Tilly, when Miss Ann comes in, show her 
friends into the little room, you know. 
She’ll want her breakfast first.” Marta 
went on to explain to Willie. “ Mr. Broth- 
erton’s sister is so delightfully different 
from the rest of the world! She puts her 
soul into her projects. Just now it’s co- 
operative laundries.” 

Tilly bustled about, straightening the 
silver at the vacant place, a pleased, an- 
ticipatory expression on her face. 
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“ Bring some of those muffins Miss Ann 
likes, Tilly; and remember how she pre- 
fers her egg.” 

“T shan’t forget-—not Miss Ann’s egg,” 
said the servant. 

There was a hard, long ring. Tilly dis- 
appeared, and James returned to his place. 
They waited. 

Voices—and the next moment Ann 
Brotherton entered the scene like a prairie 
breeze. She was widely built, with pleas- 
antly straying gray hair under a severe 
gray felt hat. Her suit was gray, well but 
loosely cut. Her face was rosy and un- 
lined. Her eyes were blue and childlike. 
She beamed. 

“ Well, Marta—Bob—Jimmy! And this 
is the young lady from the South. I’m 
glad to know you, my dear!” 

“We thought you’d never get here,” be- 
gan Marta. “ Didn’t the laundry—” 

But Ann had turned her broad back upon 
them and returned to the hall. 

“ No, Tilly,” they heard her call. “ Not 
in there—I want them to meet my family 
right away.” 

The professor and Marta exchanged 
glances of mock dismay. Ann was cer- 
tainly different from other people! 

Miss Brotherton appeared again, beam- 
ing even more broadly. Her manner re- 
sembled that of some nice old mother hen. 
At one side, and slightly behind, came two 
chicks—a small, scholarly-looking elderly 
man, who smiled in a gray, absent-minded 
fashion, and a severe woman of sixty. 

“This is my husband, Dr. Abernathy,” 
announced Aunt Ann; “and his sister, 
Miss Abernathy.” She paused, the better 
to beam. “ We’re frightfully hungry, Mar- 
ta! Do you think, while we remove some 
of the dust of travel, that Tilly could boil 
another pot of coffee? The doctor prefers 
his boiled, like Bob. I’m sure there’s 
enough left in the urn for Serena and me. 
Will the table be too crowded, if we squeeze 
in a couple of extra chairs?” 

It was James who bridged the sharp, in- 
hospitable gap before Marta could reply— 
James, with a chuckle underneath his 
words. 

“You can have our places, Aunt Ann,” 
he said, speaking for the wren as well. 
“We have to hurry away to an engage- 
ment; but first—” 

He planted an affectionate kiss on his 
aunt’s healthy cheek, and thrust out a 
brotherly hand to Dr. Abernathy. 



























The Bullfighter 


A ROMANCE OF THE THRILLING SPORT OF THE ARENA 


By T. S. Stribling 


Author of “ Birthright,” “East Is East,” etc. 





ANCHO PACHECHO, a young Venezuelan of humble birth, has won fame and money as a 
P favorite torero of the bull ring in Caracas, under the name of Angelito. He has built himself 

a showy house, in which he lives with his mother; but the old peasant woman poses as his 
servant, lest she should disgrace her son before his fine new friends. 


One of these friends is Rafael Jiminez, a young aristocrat of pom the fashionable quarter 


of Caracas. Young Jiminez, who is full of romantic ideas, is a poet and 


an amateur torero. When 


Angelito goes to the provincial city of Valencia for a corrida, he insists on accompanying his 
friend as second swordsman. As he has promised his mother, his sister, and his fiancée, 

Miraflores, that he will not enter the ring, he sends the young professional to the Jiminez villa to 
get his fighting clothes, on the pretext that ay ge is going to use them himself. 


The two young men go to Valencia, and 


in the circo there Rafael is badly wounded. Angelito 


sorrowfully takes his friend back to Caracas, and installs him in his own house. Then he goes 
to the Jiminez mansion to return the dothes, intending to say that they have been occidamiele 
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NGELITO ascended the steps of the 
Jiminez villa and rang the bell. 
Once more he nervously assembled 

his intended speech: 

“T am sorry, senorita, that I tore Ra- 
fael’s clothes, but a xovillo tossed me—” 

In the midst of this rehearsal came a 
sound of quick footsteps in the hallway. 
A moment later the inner door opened, and 
not the maid but the Sefiora and the Sefio- 
rita Jiminez appeared. Both women were 
greatly excited. 

“ Where’s Rafael?” cried the senora, 
and began undoing the bronze shutter. 

“ What has happened to him?” the seno- 
rita immediately added. “He has been 
gone from home two nights! Do you know 
anything about this?” she cried, rattling a 
newspaper at Angelito. 

By this time the sewora had unfastened 
the grille, and she and the senorita rushed 
out on the bullfighter, surrounding him with 
a faint, cool fragrance. 

The torero’s rehearsed phrases long since 
had flown. 

“ About what, sevorita?” he inquired 
vacantly. 

" This!” The sevorita shook the news- 


torn when a young bull tossed him against a fence. 





paper at him, unfolded it and pointed to the 
first page. She began reading the head- 
lines in a shaken voice: “ ‘Son of illustri- 
ous Caraqueno family desperately wounded 
in corrida at Valencia—nameless torero 
tossed by bull after series of daring passes 
—barbarous custom of using flambeaux on 
bull causes disaster.’ ” 

The girl suddenly seized Angelito’s arm 
and shook it. There were tears in her eyes. 

“That’s Rafael! There is not another 
joven in all Caracas so mad as to do such 
a thing!” She shook Angelito’s arm again. 
“Where is he? What have you done with 
him?” 

““God’s mercy!” cried Angelito, entirely 
nonplused by this attack. “I know noth- 
ing about him!” 

“ Weren’t you in Valencia with him?” 

“ Caramba, no, senorita!” 

“You are the man who carried him his 
clothes and rapier!” 

“ No, no—I borrowed them for myself!” 

“Oh, Holy Virgin!” cried the sewora 
despairingly. “Is there no way to get the 
truth out of a peon?” 

“ But, sefiora, I tell you that I fought a 
novillada—” 

“You carried those clothes straight to 
Rafael!” sobbed the sewora. “My poor 
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boy is dead! I know he’s dead! He’s 
dead!” ; 

The handsome woman fell to weeping 
miserably. 

“No, madre!” cried the girl. “ No— 
Rafael is wounded, and he sent this bribén 
up here to say that he is all right. I know 
that’s what he has done. It’s exactly what 
he would do!” Socorro’s black eyes glis- 
tened with tears. She turned on Angelito 
and took his breath with a sudden ques- 
tion: “ Now where is he?” 

“ Senorita!” cried Angelito, entirely un- 
able to shift his plans so suddenly. “ Ra- 
fael has simply gone down to the Jiminez 
estate on the Tuy for a few days. He—” 

Socorro gave a little cry. 

“Oh! Oh! That proves that what I 
said is true!” 

“ Caramba, how?” cried the torero. 

“You would never have known we had 
an estate on the Tuy if Rafael hadn’t told 

ou!” 

“ Ciertamente he told me!” cried Ange- 
lito excitedly. “He told me to tell you 
that when I returned his clothes.” 

“Did you go with him to the Tuy?” 

“ Seguramente, no, senorita! I fought a 
novillada.” 

“ At Valencia?” 

“ No—near the Matadero. We hired a 
young bull.” 

“On the fiesia?” 

“ Seguramente, senorita.” 

“ Then, if Rafael was in Caracas on the 
fiesta, why didn’t he come home that night? 
There is only one train a day to the Tuy.” 

The senora controlled her sobs long 
enough to plead in her deep tones: 

“ Please, please, sevior, don’t tell us any 
more lies! Where is Rafael? Is he dead?” 

“ No!” cried Angelito distractedly. “ He 
is not dead. He is in the blue casa at the 
corner of Miercoles and Traposo.” 

At this the two women started impetu- 
ously for the cab at the gate. 

“ Por Vamor de Dios!” cried the bull- 
fighter, hurrying after them. “ Don’t go 
rushing in like that! You'll upset him. 
He’s asleep!” 

But the women went on flying down the 
path, sobbing and praying under their 
breath. Angelito followed, and a moment 
later he saw them get into his cab and drive 
away through the sunshine. 

He tramped back to the Jiminez gate, as- 
tonished and chagrined at the outcome of 
his performance. After the cab and the 
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ladies were quite out of sight, he could still 
distinctly feel the place on his arm where 
the Sefiorita Jiminez had caught him and 
urged him to tell the truth. Diantre, she 
did not know, she could not see, that he 
was trying to protect her and her mother! 
He made violent gestures to a series of 
mental exclamations about the stupidity of 
women. 

He let himself out of the gate, and moved 
along the handsome boulevard, thinking 
over an imaginary conversation with So- 
corro Jiminez. At first he railed at her, 
showed her her injustice, her ingratitude. 
It was a white lie he was telling her—one 
meant to bring her peace of mind. She 
had called him a liar when the holy saints 
knew that she was addressing a man whose 
whole heart was for her a well of truth. 

“ My feeling for you, senorita,” solilo- 
quized Angelito, murmuring the words in 
the most appealing tones, “ is as the hermit 
for the saint he adores. I have often 
thought of you as a kind of handmaid of 
Heaven, who is lowered in a glory to see 
me risk my life in the circo. Then you 
vanish away, your grace, your sweetness, 
your beauty, and I can bring you back 
only by risking my life again and again. 
He who reads men’s hearts knows that I 
would court danger and even death itself 
rather than never see you again!” 

Angelito’s inner voice was trembling with 
tears. He was moved by his fancy to say 
farewell to Socorro, although there was no 
reason why he should not have pursued his 
meditation for the rest of the day, had he 
so desired. Perhaps he was growing a lit- 
tle weary of her image, though he did not 
realize it. 

“ Adios, senorita!” he murmured. “ You 
call me false. It is the falseness of a yearn- 
ing heart that would give its hope of heaven 
to remove one shadow from your joy, one 
single thorn from—” 

His reverie did not stop, as a conversa- 
tion might stop. It simply grew thinner 
and more tenuous. The trembling voice 
seemed to sink into some mental distance, 
still protesting, still worshiping, and was 


ne. 

Somebody called Angelito’s name. The 
bullfighter looked up and saw a small, very 
trig gentleman in a formal black coat and 
pearl gray trousers, whisking a cane. It 
was Narciso Montauban, and this was 


rather surprising. The surprise was not 
that Sefior Montauban should have been 








strolling on Paraiso, for his home was along 
here somewhere, but that in such a place 
he should have called Angelito’s name. 

“ Out promenading, I see,” remarked the 
editor, looking with a certain curiosity at 
the torero. 

Angelito decided not to admit prome- 
nading too far. 

“T thought I would stretch my legs as 
far as the Puente de Hierro. I'll catch a 
tram there.” 

The other man waited for Angelito to 
come up, and then actually turned and fell 
in at his side. 

“T hope,” said Sefior Montauban ear- 
nestly, “that you called by the Jiminez 
villa, and told the ladies what you know 
about Rafael. They are quite disturbed 
over the poor boy.” 

“Ves, I did,” nodded the torero, more 
and more amazed at his growing inclusion 
in Paraiso life. 

“ Did you really?” Montauban glanced 
up at the big fellow, then added: “ That 
was very thoughtful.” 

“ Si,” assured Angelito, expanding. “I 
let them know that Rafael was at my casa. 
Immediately they rushed out, took my cab, 
and drove up there. You should have met 
them.” 

While these words told a verbal truth, 
the manner in which Angelito said it con- 
veyed an impression that the Jiminez fam- 
ily had received him in the most intimate 
way, and had borrowed the cab of an old 
friend. 

“ Caramba!” ejaculated the editor, look- 
ing at him quite frankly now. “I knew 
you and Rafael knew each other, but—cd, 
Paraiso is the boulevard where one must be 
acquainted, if one expects to know any one 
at all! Now you, sewor—” Narciso broke 
off. “ Pardon me, setor, but may I ask 
what is your real name? One can hardly 
address a friend of the Jiminez family by 
the name he uses in the circo.” 

The question caught Angelito unpre- 
pared. He was even uncertain whether or 
not it was asked in good faith. He tried 
to decide this point while he formed an an- 
swer, and the dual operation confused him. 

It would never do to say that his name 
was Pancho Pachecho. Madre in cielo, a 
peon named Pancho Pachecho promenad- 
ing Paraiso with Sefior Narciso Montau- 
ban! Impossible! 

He moistened his lips. 
“My name really is Angel — Gabrielo 
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Angel,” said the fighter. “I made it An- 
gelito to be like the rest of the toreros.” 

“ Juan Leon uses his own name,” ob- 
served Montauban. 

“ Yes—I had thought about using mine. 
I don’t like my placards somehow, Sefor 
Montauban. The other day, in Malestar’s 
wine shop, I was looking at my placards. 
I don’t know, but somehow I don’t like 
them.” 

Sefior Montauban had a dried-looking 
skin, and now his smile made it look a 
trifle drier and crinklier. 

“T have never noticed. Do you know, 
there is one thing I cannot understand 
about men like you and Juan Leon—how 
you can fight bulls for money. Certainly 
I know the charm of a bullfight—the color, 
the light, the high zest of soul; but how 
any one can do it for money—so much 
zest for so much money!” The editor 
spread his hands. “ It’s rather grotesque.” 

Angelito had never faced such an attack 
as this in all his life. It was a most ex- 
traordinary viewpoint. 

“ Pues,” he said thoughtfully, “ you print 
articles in Sol y Sombra for money. Tito 
Monnico paints pictures for money.” 

“Sol y Sombra, st. We old families 
must recoup our fortunes. If we do not ” 
—Narciso made an expressive gesture— 
“we drown. We are lost in the tide of 
half-breed blood that is sweeping over 
Venezuela. You, who are trying to hold 
your head above water here in Paraiso, 
know that as well as the rest of us.” 

Angelito nodded, not very clear on just 
which side of the fence the editor was plac- 
ing him. 

“ Si,” continued Sefior Montauban, “ the 
old conquistador blood of Venezuela is be- 
ing diluted, thinned, lost. Méestizo up- 
starts, griffes, zambos, part negro, part Car- 
ib, part Spanish—diablo knows what goes 
into them! What vessels to preserve the 
ancient Spanish ideals, the old Spanish 
manners, courtesy, art, magnificence, and 
power! Do you imagine such half-breeds 
can reproduce the Spanish soul? Look at 
Caracas. Possibly there are ten pure- 
blooded Spanish families in the city—ten 
left, out of the hundreds of thousands of 
Spanish cavaliers who conquered this rich 
country! Read the roll of caballeros who 


set this country free—once an honorable 
roll, Senor Angel, but boiled down to mon- 


grels now!” 
The editor shook his head. 
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“What is left of us is vanishing,” he 
went on. “ Any mestizo with a little money 
immediately reaches out for a senorita. 
She is lost, her children are lost, the race is 
lost—for a race stands or falls through its 
women, Sefior Angel.” 

A queer internal trembling set up in An- 
gelito. The editor was a most surprising 
little man, and had the strangest ideas. 
Throughout his monologue the bullfighter 
scented an attack on himself. 

Angelito knew that his father had mere- 
ly a strain of Spanish blood, and his mother 
none at all; but that was no reason why 
he, Angelito, should not be as good as any- 
body: If that was what Sefior Montauban 
meant— 

Still, the editor seemed to be talking of 
other people—the mestizos, the griffes, the 
zambos. All Angelito could do was to move 
along by Sefior Montauban’s side and nod 
~ occasionally. 

Presently they came to the Puente de 
Hierro, or Bridge of Iron—a long viaduct 
that spans the Guayra River to the south 
of Caracas. The viaduct crosses the wide, 
fertile valley of the river, and spread be- 
low it are great truck farms and banana 
groves. At regular intervals along the sides 
of the viaduct rise royal palms, with their 
crests glittering high in the sunshine. 

At the Puente de Hierro the two men 
separated, Angelito crossing it into the 
heart of the city. As the bullfighter moved 
across the bridge, he looked down and saw 
some half dozen peons at work in a grove 
below. They moved in and out under the 
great leaves of the banana plants, digging 
about the roots, hacking off a dead stem, 
and dragging it out of the way. Angelito 
knew they were toiling for a certain Sefior 
Boncillo, who owned the field and had a 
box at the circo. 

A disturbing emotion arose in Angelito, 
vague and formless. He moved on again. 
Toward the north he saw a thin yellow trail 
zigzagging up the enormous massif of the 
mountains. The peons made that, too. 


VII 


Amonc the bullfighters, banderilleros, 
and aficionados who foregathered in Pamba 
Malestar’s wine shop in Candelaria Plaza, 
there circulated a daily grist of gossip as 
to what was happening at the blue casa on 
Traposo Calle. 

The bullfighters could not decide whether 
a desirable thing, or an undesirable one, 
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had happened to Angelito. A lean-faced 
mulatto, whose greasy, crinkly hair was 
drawn tightly back in a bullfighter’s cue, 
leaned over the blackened table, pushed 
forward a double-six domino, and vented 
this philosophy: 

“ At any rate, both the Sefora and the 
Sefiorita Jiminez are all but living in the 
blue casa now, nursing Rafael. Every hour 
some great carriage stops in front of his 
house, and ¢r-r-ring goes his doorbell. In 
steps a banker, maybe, to inquire about 
Rafael. Tr-r-ring—now it’s an editor. 
Tr-r-ring—next a seforita. All of them 
walk just so.” 

The mulatto straightened himself in his 
chair, composed his face to a preternatural 
gravity, and imitated the callers entering 
the blue casa. The aficionados burst out 
laughing. 

“Ca!” ejaculated an old man. “I don’t 
know whether the aristocrats find any 
pleasure in life or not, always wearing clean 
clothes and collars and shoes, and talking 
on dull subjects; but it isn’t reasonable that 
they would do these unpleasant things day 
after day unless there was some good point 
to it. If Angelito really has become an 
aristocrat, maybe his taste has changed. 
Ca, you can never tell about a man!” 

A banderillero with his eyes in pouches 
from dissipation winked and observed that 
any man was likely to wear collars when a 
Senorita was in his casa, for conversation 
with such a dicho was never dull. 

“Caramba, yes,” put in the mulatto 
with tight hair; “ but she stays constantly 
at her brother’s bedside. Yet the money 
Angelito throws away on that chica! Why, 
only the other day a peon drove his donkey 
loaded with flowers down from the moun- 
tain past the blue casa. When this sefio- 
rita saw the donkey through the window, 
she cried out, ‘ How beautiful!’ And this 
madman, Angelito, who was at the door to 
ask about his friend, immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘It is yours, seworita!’ Both the 
senorita and her mother tried to stop him; 
but no, he ran out into the calle, bought all 
the flowers, and hired the donkey to stand 
all day in his patio, loaded just as it was, 
where the seviorita could look out and see 
it. Just fancy a flower donkey standing 
among the pink columns of Angelito’s patio 
for an ornament! Caramba!” 

The circle broke out laughing again. 

“Do they eat at his casa?” inquired 
some one. 
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“Ola, there’s a point!” proceeded the 
humorous mulatto. “I met Dofia Ana at 
the mercado the other morning. She had 
her board of lottery tickets, for she never 
goes to market without taking her tickets 
and trying to sell enough to pay for her 
purchases. 

“«Conchito! Come here quickly!’ she 
cried, when she saw me. 

“* What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“*¢Conchito, the Jiminezes have settled 
on us like locusts. You will have to buy 
two tickets from me to-day. I must have 
this basket full!’ 

“ Naturalmente I bought two tickets, for 
when Dofia Ana starts to sell you anything 
you have bought it already. She went on 
talking as I chose my numbers. 

“«That little baggage called Margarita 
Miraflores will eat with us,’ she said. ‘ My 
poor demented son insisted and insisted. 
God’s blood, all they want out of my poor 
Pancho is something to eat, and flowers! 
It’s a great pity there are any aristocrats 
in the whole world, Conchito!’ 

“< That may be true, Dofa Ana,’ I said; 
‘but aristocrats threw to Angelito the pearl 
bangles in your ears.’ 

“*Cal’ she said, and hunched up her 
shoulders. ‘ Perhaps they are that much 
service, but let them keep their distance. 
Aristocrats should know their places, Con- 
chito, and not ‘come forcing themselves 
where they are not wanted!’ 

“She was very angry, and elbowed her 
way around among the stalls. I watched 
what she bought—cassava bread, yammi, 
plantains, rice, and chicken—a_ regular 
peon’s mess to serve to her guests; and she 
bought loads of everything, as the peons 
do when they make a feast.” 

Some of the gossips laughed at this, some 
sat silent. After a while a banderillero in 
a cheap coat asked: 

“ Conchito, how is it possible to make a 
feast in any other way than to buy a great 
deal of everything?” 

“Caramba! You can buy fine things, 
unusual things, something to astonish your 
guests.” 

“ Pues, what unusual things?” 

“Ca! Ercolito, I can think of nothing 
unusual just at this moment. You are loco 
to expect it; but if a great army of aristo- 
crats should march into my casa, I am sure 
they would have a fine tale to tell of Con- 
chito’s table. For instance, I would give 
them tea instead of coffee. Tea is a very 
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rare, fine drink, Ercolito. It tastes some- 
thing like dish water.” 

Old Malestar’s wine shop might have 
been still more loquacious and humorous 
had it known the inner workings of Ange- 
lito’s feast, and how remote the forero was 
from his guests—how he saw the Senorita 
Jiminez moving in and out of Rafael’s sick 
room as inaccessible as a figure in a paint- 
ing. All that she ever gave him was a 
“ Buenos dias, senor,” of mornings and a 
word or two about Rafael’s condition when 
Angelito came to inquire each forenoon and 
evening. 

Once or twice, as he stood talking to 
Rafael, Angelito noticed the seforita look- 
ing intently at him. He wondered what she 
thought. He had not the remotest idea. 

Such slight contacts, however, were suf- 
ficient to keep Socorro Jiminez perpetually 
in the bullfighter’s mind. When he was 
away from her, he spent much of his time 
in fancying himself with her and talking 
to her. He conducted long monologues 
with her image—flattery in the hyperbolic 
strain of peons, outbursts of tenderness 
and passion. 

The upshot of it all was a feverish feel- 
ing in his head, and the knowledge that 
presently Rafael would be taken back to 
Paraiso, and that this fair girl would go 
from his casa, to return no more. After 
that all that he would ever see of her would 
be glimpses caught from the circo, a dis- 
tant figure in the sunshine, leaning over 
the balustrade and watching him graze 
death for her amusement. 

For the first time in his life, Angelito felt 
the irony of amusing people by risking de- 
struction. It was an amazing thing that he 
should bring a keen pleasure to Socorro 
Jiminez, and to ten thousand other e@ficio- 
nados, by taking dangerous chances or by 
getting killed. It was a disquieting riddle, 
one that Angelito lacked the subtlety to 
read. 

One morning Angelito took this conun- 
drum to the tiny garden at the back of his 
casa. This little space was only some forty 
feet square. It was surrounded by high 
brick walls, and was overgrown with wild 
guava bushes, with a spraddling tamarind 
tree in one corner. In the center was a 
small concrete basin of water. 

The only inhabitant of the garden was 
a white heron with clipped wings. It was 
a morose bird. When a stranger came into 
the garden, it would elevate its delicate 
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crest in anger, and would charge the in- 
truder, threatening to stab with its long, 
lanciform beak. If the person attacked 
stood his ground, the heron’s crest would 
fall, and it would hide away among the 
bushes. If he gave an inch, the bird would 
chase him out of the garden. 

Angelito was fond of tossing live fish into 
the basin and watching the snow-white bird 
spear them. On this particular morning, 
as he went down into the garden with two 
small fishes in his hand, he met Seforita 
Miraflores coming out rather hastily, and 
behind her came the heron with crest erect. 

Angelito laughed outright, and explained 
the bird’s cowardice. The seforita turned 
on the slender-legged heron, and it darted 
away at once. Only by flinging a fish into 
the basin did Angelito persuade it to come 
out of the guavas. 

Margarita became interested in the bird’s 
expert fish spearing, and was amused at 
her own flight from such a blusterer. 

“T think a great many formidable-look- 
ing birds, and persons, too, might be van- 
quished, Sefior Angelito, by the display of 
a very little courage!” 

The Sefiorita Miraflores was short and 
pretty, and always appeared gay and 
friendly. Her expression was so quizzical 
that the bullfighter looked at her quickly. 

“For instance who, sesorita?” 

“ Caramba, your heron, for one!” she 
said, and broke into soft laughter. 

The extremely beguiling world which a 
well bred woman offers to a man opened 
on Angelito for the first time. 

“TI thought you meant soine special per- 
son,” said the bullfighter simply. 

She lifted her brows. 

“Oh, did you? Whom?” 

The torero then saw that she had meant 
some special person, and also that this 
senorita was actually willing to be friendly 
with him and please him. He suddenly felt 
that he was lifted where he had always 
longed to be—on a comradely footing with 
the senoritas who came every Sunday to 
watch him fight. His heart began to beat. 

Her implication, too, was heady. He 
knew very well whom she was talking 
about. 

“The trouble is,” explained Angelito 
earnestly, “‘ that you may be brave at the 
wrong time, and may cause some one to be 
angry at you whom you would not have an- 
gered for your life!” 

Senorita Miraflores flung up her hands. 
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“ A torero say such a thing! Caramba, 
you’ve spoiled all my pleasure in bullfights! 
I shall always think, there stands a man 
who wouldn’t dare face that bull if he 
thought there was the least chance of his 
getting hurt—not for his life!” 

“But I am not talking about facing 
bulls!” cried Angelito. “I am _ talking 
about seforitas!” 

“ Senoritas! We were talking about 
herons!” 

The bullfighter did not know quite what 
to say to the laughing girl, but she rescued 
him good-naturedly by asking him why he 
grew nothing but guavas and tamarinds in 
his garden. 

In his relief he said unsuspectingly: 

“ My madre makes them into jellies and 
preserves, senorita.” , 

“Your madre!” The senorita glanced 
at him quickly. When she saw Angelito’s 
increased embarrassment, she added casu- 
ally: “I am sure she makes delightful jel- 
lies, Sefor Angelito!” 

“ You must have some,” said the torero, 
with the Spanish impulse to offer anything 
that his guest admires. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t think of accepting such 
a gift!” 

“ Really,” pursued Angelito, out of his 
natural generosity, “ you should eat a din- 
ner here in the casa.” 

She smiled at him. 

“ Alone, Sefior Angelito? I am afraid it 
is not proper for me to be talking with you 
alone here in the garden!” 

The host saw what she meant, and 
paused at the audacity of the idea. 

“I wonder if the Sefiora and the Sefio- 
rita Jiminez—” 

He broke off, questioning her mutely. 

“ Remember your heron!” she laughed. 

“Do you really think so?” cried Ange- 
lito. “Why, the segorita almost never 
speaks to me.” 

Sefiorita Miraflores became grave enough. 

“ IT am afraid she has a right to be angry, 
Sefior Angelito. You carried him his rapier 
and clothes, and now—” 

She nudded toward the casa. 

“Ts that it?” cried Angelito, with a sud- 
den internal sinking. “Ehue! I am 
afraid I am to blame. I ought never to 
have allowed him to—” He broke off. 
“ Still, Rafael asked me to get his things,” 
he added, in extenuation. 

“ Caramba!” snapped Margarita, with a 
woman’s instinct not to make the slightest 











allowance for any masculine conventions. 
“Don’t speak of that! I did all I could 
to prevent him, and so should you have 
done; but let’s not mention that. Why 
should you ruin our conversation by men- 
tioning something that is irrevocable?” 

“T’m such a blunderer,” admitted the 
fighter. 

Came a pause. Then Margarita said 
more evenly: 

“She really did like your little donkey 
with the load of flowers. She said it made 
a picture.” 

“Did she like it?” cried Angelito, in 
great relief. ‘ God’s blood, but after I 
brought in that donkey how I suffered! 
‘Ah, Angelito!’ I said to myself. ‘ No- 
body but a donkey himself would think of 
bringing a donkey into his casa!’ ” 

Margarita burst out laughing. 

“Ca! You were wrong there. Your 
donkey was a great success, and I am very 
sure she would enjoy some of your madre’s 
tamarinds. At any rate, she will have to 
eat them. She can’t stay under your roof, 
senor, and refuse a meal. No matter what 
she thinks, she can’t do that.” 

Angelito was tempted to protest his in- 
nocence in the wounding of Rafael once 
more, but he remembered that he must not 
introduce the topic. He said he would ask 
the Jiminezes to a dinner, although, if they 
disliked him, he would regret to force them 
to eat with him out of mere courtesy. 
Then, suddenly, he added this quotation 
from some of his endless musings about 
Socorro Jiminez: 

“ Senorita, to see Sefiorita Socorro at my 
table just once would light a candle in my 
heart which would still burn when I lie in 
my shroud!” 

Sefiorita Margarita threw up her hands. 

“ Ola, what a man!” 

She turned and ran, laughing, out of the 
garden into the casa. 


IX 


TuE little episode in the garden led to 
the dinner invitation some two days later. 
Once he had made up his mind to it, An- 
gelito went about it with a strong attack. 
One day, after he had inquired about Ra- 
fael, he turned to the ladies in the room. 

“ Caramba, senora, senoritas!” he ex- 
claimed, with the courage that comes with 
an ordeal. ‘“ This is impossible, for you 
to stay in my casa and never grace my 
poor table with your presence! If you 
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will do me the honor of dining with me to- 
morrow evening—” 

Margarita immediately accepted, for her 
part, and the other ladies had nothing else 
eft. 


and the religious chromos. 


“ Rafael,” said the sefiora, “ this is still 
another instance of the episodes your egre- 


gious bullfighting leads to!” 


Rafael lay watching the little comedy 


with weak, amused eyes. 
“Ca! Madre, now is the time for you 
to display your Christian fortitude.” 


“ Fortitude?” repeated the dowager in ? 


her barytone voice, suspecting some sort of 
jest. 


ity, one at least can have fortitude.” 

“ Brother,” said Socorro, “it isn’t very 
respectful to speak to maman like that.” 

“T meant nothing—” 

“ Ay di me!” sighed the dowager. “ Let 
him jest, Socorro. I don’t understand Ra- 
fael. ‘ I never did.” 


“He means something about everybody ie 
being equal. He is a democrat, maman.” — 


“ |’m sure I don’t understand a word of 


such nonsense—every one equal! That 


comes of writing poetry all the time. Of ao 


course, I understand poetry. A poet must 
say something new; and since the old poets 
have already said all the sensible things, 
there is nothing left for a new poet to do 


but to hatch out absurdities, such as that : 


peons are the equal of aristocrats, or that 
one should be gored by a bull to broaden 
his vision!” 

Sefiorita Miraflores rippled into her soft 
laughter at this, leaned over the bed, and 
pinched Rafael’s finger. 

At this point there came a ring at the 
bell, and a little later Sefior Montauban 
entered. He was immediately appealed to. 
He stood, drawing off his gloves and lis- 
tening, with his slightly bald head tipped 
to one side. He addressed his answer main- 
ly to Socorro, with the gravity of a man 
trying to be brilliant before his sweetheart. 

“ That is the old conflict between theory 
and practice,” he suggested. “ The theory 
of human equality is very beautiful, and 
it may be true in some abstract way, but 
life itself is too intimate and personal for 
us to apply such standards. Our ideals, 


maman ”—he turned to the dowager—“ are — ~ 
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After Angelito had gone, the three wom- E 
en sat a little blankly in the chamber with — 
the frieze of rose vases, the crossed rapiers, ~~ 


“ Ciertamente, if one doesn’t have char- 
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very little more than the excellencies which 
life suggests but never realizes. They are 
what the best of our race wish. They are 
products of the heart, not the head.” 

The dowager turned to her son. 

“ Now that is clear, Rafael! Why don’t 
you put such ideas as those into your 
poetry? I never ask Narciso a question 
but what he explains everything to me pre- 
cisely as I thought it would be!” 

“Do you take your religion on the same 
terms, madre?” inquired Rafael, as he lay 
smiling, with his eyes shut. 

“ Now, hijo, you know that I won’t al- 
low you to philosophize about religion in 
my presence.” 

“ What started such a discussion?” asked 
Sefior Montauban, glancing at Socorro. 

Sefiorita Miraflores answered: 

“ Angelito invited us all to a dinner, and 
we have accepted. That started us talking 


_, about equality.” 


Sefior Montauban nodded. 

“ Pues, that ought not to be without in- 
terest.” He dismissed the topic, and turned 
to the sick man. “ Rafael, did you ever 
complete that manuscript on ‘ The Gate ’?” 

“'Yes—Socorro copied it out for me.” 
He lifted his head to look. “ Where is it, 
sister?” 

As Sefiorita Jiminez rose to get Rafael’s 
poem, the editor asked: 

“T don’t know whether to mention it or 
not after Rafael’s accideht, senora, but do 
you and Socorro want to go to the corrida 
on Sunday afternoon? Come along with 
us, too, Margarita. I want to fill up the 
press box with beauty.” 

“ Of course I want to go!” cried Mar- 
garita. “But we must consider appear- 
ances.” She leaned over her fiancé again, 
and pulled at his finger. “ How do you 
think it would look, Rafael, for me to go 
off to see a bullfight just after you have 
been gored?” 

“7?” ejaculated Rafael faintly, opening 
his eyes. “I think it would look very 
natural.” 

The dowager looked at her wounded son 
suspiciously. 

“T never know exactly how to take you, 
Rafael. Natural! What do you mean by 
natural?” 

“Why, maman, he means natural!” 
Margarita was pleased. “So we will go, 
Socorro. Rafael is nearly well.” 

Sefiorita Jiminez, at the other end of the 
room, let drop a fascicle of paper. 
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“ Pues, yes,” she agreed in a queer voice. 
“I suppose we might as weil go—” 

Her voice faded out in indecision, and 
her glance wandered up to the rapiers 
crossed on the wall. 


No sooner had Angelito left the sick room 
than he fell into uneasiness about the con- 
duct of the dinner which he had planned. 

“Sangre de Dios!’ he thought to him- 
self. “ That was a rash thing for me to 
do. In giving a dinner to aristocrats, there 
are a great many points about which I 
know little!” 

He walked on down the patio toward his 
mother’s room, meditating the uncertain- 
ties of his adventure. On the way down, 
he paused to look into his dining room, on 
the right side of the patio. A notion flit- 
ted through his head that he should order 
a profusion of flowers, but this idea was 
dismissed. 

When the bullfighter entered his mother’s 
room, he found old Ana handing a lottery 
ticket through her window to some cus- 
tomer in the street outside. He was in- 
stantly irritated. He watched in silence as 
the old peon woman ran a hand into a 
skirt pocket, drew out a handful of beggar- 
ly copper coins, and put the ticket and the 
change into the hand stretched into the 
window. 

Not until the deal was finished did she 
see Angelito. Then she gave a faint start, 
but immediately her old face took on its 
obstinate expression. 

The torero made no comment, but said 
in a flat voice that told of his anger: 

“ Madre, I wish you would prepare a 
dinner for to-morrow night.” 

The old woman lost her mulish expres- 
sion in surprise at this request. 

“Don’t you get a dinner every night, 
Pancho?” 

“ Seguramente,” replied her son, still 
flatting his tones in vexation; “but to- 
morrow night I have company.” 

“Who?” asked old Ana suspiciously. 

“ Pues, the senora and the senoritas in 
the front room.” 

“ Diablo!” cried the old peon. “ Those 
cats! Why did you invite them?” 

“Ca! They were here in my casa!” 

“ Here in your casa! Diantre, yes, and 
they go about without so much as glancing 
at you. You might be a thousand miles 
away. They never see you—and in your 
own casa, too! But you stand twisting 





your head after her as if she was a pro- 
cessional in the cathedral! Pancho, you 
are the biggest fool I ever saw!” 

“Ola! There is no use running on like 
that. Will you cook the dinner?” 

“ No, I will not!” 

Angelito looked at his mother in frustra- 
tion. She looked like a kind of ugly hu- 
man post driven down in his path to keep 
him from advancing a step. 

“ Entonces,” he snapped, “I will go 
down to La India and buy a dinner!” 

“What? Go out and buy a dinner? 
Absoluto, Pancho, you are gone mad in- 
deed over this wench! Who ever heard of 
buying a dinner!” 

“It is you who drive me to madness,” 
declared Angelito somberly. ‘“ You refuse 
me this little dinner when I have to fight 
in the circo the day after to-morrow? Old, 
who knows what will happen the day after 
to-morrow? You might think of that be- 
fore you refuse me a little dinner for a 
few friends.” 

The old crone stood looking at the bull- 
fighter for several minutes. Her expression 
slowly changed, and she made a despairing 
gesture. 

“Ay Maria, Pancho, somehow we al- 
ways manage to break each other’s hearts! 
God in heaven knows I wish you would 
give up this bullfighting. You have enough 
money; but if you should marry this white- 
faced bicho, then, seguramente, your fight- 
ing will never end. All she would want 
would be the money you could give her. 
If she really loved you, Pancho, she could 
not endure to see you enter the circo. Holy 
Virgin, she would rather cut off her hand 
than to see you do so terrible a thing!” 

Angelito had hoped to bring about some 
such reaction as this. 

“Then you will make the dinner?” he 
asked in a kinder voice. 

“ Si, st!” 

He pondered a moment. 

“We will need some plates and silver, 
madre.” 

“Plates and silver! We have always 
eaten out of plates, Pancho, and we have 
knives and forks and spoons.” 

“ Si, but I have been thinking of getting 
something for my table for a long time, 
madre. It is absurd in a great casa like 
this to have ne silver.” 

“ But, Pancho, you will make a beggar 
of yourself!” 

“Ca, no,” declared the bullfighter, 
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deftly. “A single fight will make all the ~ 
money back, and more, too. I wonder © 
what I should have carved on my silver!” = 
“ What do you carve on silver?” 2 
“ Oh, a crest, a motto, a figure, a shield, 
one’s initials.” ‘ 
The old woman looked at him shrewdly, — 
and then lowered her voice. a 
“ Are you afraid they will steal your sil- — 
ver, Pancho?” = 
“Huy! No!” The son was disgusted. — 
“Tt is a family mark—something the ~ 
father of a great family puts on his plate, — 
to pass down to his sons and grandsons. © 
It is a little sign, madre, carved on one’s 
plate, to show that life does not end with — 
one caballero, but marches through him to 
his sons, and through them to his grand- © 
sons, and so on and on, like a soldier march- © 
ing to war. It is not he, nor is it they, ~ 
madre, but it is an invincible, immo 3 
something which becomes him and them — 
for a space and passes on; and only cabal- ~ 
leros have it.” 4 
The old peon shook her head at her son. © 
“ T am sure I don’t know what you mean, 
Pancho; and I don’t think you do, either!” ~ 
From this triumph over his mother An- — 
gelito hurried down to a jewelry store on ~ 
Plaza Bolivar, to purchase his family plate. ~ 
The jeweler was a fat, saddle-colored man © 
with a polished black mustache and an ~ 
unctuous manner. He showed the bull- — 
fighter design after design, some from Ma- 
drid, some from Paris, some of an English 
make from Birmingham. ~ 
Angelito chose plate of a Spanish style, ~ 
and then éxplained to the proprietor of the 
joyeria that he wanted a motto carved on ~ 
it—an inscription of some sort. At last — 
the jeweler apprehended what the torero ~ 
had in his head, and produced an old book ~ 
on heraldry. Here were an endless num- 
ber of the vaunting phrases which human 
beings had chosen to express their ideal of 
life. They were in all languages, for the — 
emotion that prompted them is as broad as. 
humanity itself—“ Glory and grief,” “A — 
cielo,” “ Resurgam,” “Verité sans peur? ~ 
“ Honor and king,” “ Semper fidelis,” and 
so on, crest after crest, crystallizations of 
what life had meant for some series of hu- 
man souls. Angelito chose, after the jew- 
eler had explained the meaning of the 
phrase, “ Ad astra per aspera” —“ To the 
stars through difficulties.” 4 
The jeweler complimented him on his ~ 
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choice, and later smiled as he engraved in- 
numerable repetitions of “Ad astra per 
aspera” on Angelito’s plate. 

On the afternoon of the next day the 
tradesman dispatched a porter with a heavy 
box to the blue casa on Traposo. The por- 
ter was a peon, in flowing shirt, straw hat, 
and alpargatas, and he meandered along 
the calles with Angelito’s family plate rat- 
tling in a pushcart. 


x 


Narciso MontTAuBAN happened to be 
calling on the Jiminez family when Ange- 
lito’s dinner was served, and the bullfighter 
conscripted him to the feast. 

It became a question whether or not Ra- 
fael might be moved in to the table. There 
was considerable discussion on this point. 
Rafael’s physician was consulted by tele- 
phone, and at last the poet was wheeled 
through the patio into the comedor and in- 
stated at the table in a black and yellow 
silk dressing gown. 

They made a gay crowd, with Rafael 
getting better. Angelito sat at the head of 
the table, with Sefiora Jiminez on his right 
and Sefiorita Miraflores to his left. Socor- 
ro Jiminez and Senior Montauban were tak- 
ing care of Rafael. 

The bullfighter surveyed his guests and 
his table piled with viands, and pleasure vi- 
brated through his breast. After the fash- 
ion of peons, the whole meal had been 
placed on the table at once. In the center 
were roasted chickens heaped with brown 
rice and garnished with peppers. Around 
this were boiled yammi in a great white 
mound on a big dish, a large bowl of fried 
plantains, brown and sirupy, and half 
gourds of guava jelly, which old Ana had 
turned out into finger bowls, and which 
glowed like topazes under the electric spray 
overhead. ‘Tamarind preserves were in a 
ewer. 

At each plate lay one knife, one fork, and 
one spoon, which were clearly meant for 
continuous service. All the silver, of 
course, was fire new, with the burr from 
the engraver’s burin still roughening the 
letters of its ambitious motto. 

“To the stars through difficulties!” 
Well, Angelito had reached the stars at 
last. The glitter of his silver, the gleam 
of his china—which he had also received 
that afternoon—were tiny fires which 
warmed his heart with the delight of new 
possession; and above the abundance and 
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shine of his feast he saw the disturbing 
charm of Sefiorita Jiminez. 

It was odd how the girl moved him. He 
did not see her as he saw his other guests. 
In some way her very appearance seemed 
to slip away from him if he withdrew his 
eyes from her face, even for a moment. 
This elusive quality forced him to glance 
at her again and again. 

The other diners wore the most matter- 
of-fact aspect—the comely sewora, the gay 
and pretty Margarita, the wan and hand- 
some poet in his black and yellow dressing 
gown, and the dapper little editor with his 
slightly bald head. Now and then Angelito 
interrupted the conversation of his guests 
to press them to take more food. Old Ana 
moved about the table, keeping the wine- 
glasses filled. 

The sprightly Margarita was telling with 
much humor of her flight from the heron 
in the garden. Socorro Jiminez said she 
had not known that the casa had a garden. 
She asked if it contained any orchids, and 
began describing a very rare blue orchid 
which Rafael had brought back from the 
upper reaches of the Orinoco. 

The girl’s observation seemed to Ange- 
lito to be of the greatest moment. He as- 
sured her earnestly that there was a little 
garden in the rear of his casa, but it was a 
badly neglected spot, overgrown with wild 
guavas and a tamarind tree. 

“And these tamarind preserves came 
from it,” interposed Margarita. “ Sefior 
Angel’s mother made them.” 

“Senor Angel’s mother!” echoed the 
senora. 

There was a little talk of the torero’s 
mother. This made Angelito exquisitely 
uncomfortable. He said vaguely that his 
mother was very old, and that he carried 
the tamarinds to her. 

“ What amazes me,” said Socorro, glanc- 
ing about with her dark eyes, “ is that this 
casa, the garden, this comedor in which we 
sit, the food we are eating, is all founded 
on bullfighting. Now isn’t that strange? 
Just think, I am sitting here because Senor 
Angel risked his life in the arena! I eat 
this bit of bread because a charging bull 

him. We are eating danger!” 

“Ca, Socorro,” said the sefora in her 
deep voice, “it is an art. It is as if he had 
won his casa by painting pictures.” 

“He does paint pictures,” declared Ra- 
fael, “ the most luminous and dramatic pic- 
tures in the whole world. Sorolla himself 









can never get the brilliancy of a scene in 
the amphitheater.” 

“ His pictures don’t last very long,” gig- 
gled Margarita. 

“ Brevity is their virtue,” asserted Ra- 
fael, with more earnestness than his weak- 
ness justified. 

“ Pues, Rafael, that is a defect,” said the 
dowager. ‘“ One can’t study them.” 

“ That is the point,” declared the poet. 
“The response to beauty is an emotion. 
If one stops to study it, you intellectualize 
it, and your emotion vanishes. It is the 
evanescence of beauty that gives it worth. 
That is what gives all life its sense of pa- 
thos and sweetness. Look at Margarita— 
would she wring my heart with tenderness 
if she could never fade? Nobody could 
feel any real tenderness for an immortal 
being. Such a sentiment would be inap- 
propriate. It would be like kissing the rock 
of Gibraltar.” 

“ Caramba, maman!” cried Margarita. 
“What a boy you have reared! He is ut- 
terly impossible!” 

“ Rafael,” returned the dowager gravely, 
“ you must remember that all of us are im- 
mortal. Let us cease discussing any such 
topic.” 

Me We were talking about bullfights,” said 
Socorro, when Rafael refused to kiss Gi- 
braltar. “I think I am becoming opposed 
to bullfights myself. There is a political 
party in Spain trying to abolish them over 
there, isn’t there?” 

“ But they never will,” declared Sefior 
Montauban, with the ardor of a devotee. 
“The bullfight epitomizes the Spanish 
spirit. It avoids the mere brutal pain and 
dull security of pugilism. Caramba, I’ve 
wondered why the English and American 
pugilists don’t take thumb and forefinger 
and squeeze each other’s noses until one 
cried enough! That would not be any 
more undignified than beating each other 
with their fists, and the sport would then 
be entirely devoid of danger.” 

“ But what’s the use of danger?” asked 
Margarita impatiently. “I think it’s aw- 
ful. Think cf Rafael risking his life as he 
did!” 

“ Danger,” explained the editor smooth- 
ly, “ prevents moral and intellectual stag- 
nation in an individual or a nation.” 

“ T’m sure danger wouldn’t make me any 
better or brighter!” declared Margarita. 

“Tt wouldn’t? If you thought you were 
in danger now, you have no idea how swift- 
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ly your wits would begin to work. It would 
stir you up. All peoples have emotional 
depths which must be sounded at intervals 
if they are to hold their places in the world. 
When a nation comes face to face with 
danger or death, it purifies the national 
mind of trifles like the surge of a great 
black sea. That is why war, senorita, is — 
always followed by a great renaissance, a 
reorientation of spirit.” x. 

“ What has that to do with bullfighting?” ~~ 
inquired the sevora. a 

“ Everything. War is wasteful, sewora, — 
The sacrifice of life and wealth is too great. — 
We Spanish people have found a more eco- ~ 
nomical mode of purging our souls in the © 
swift and actual danger of the circo. Be ~ 
cause we have the bullfight, it is not neces- ~ 
sary for Spanish nations to go to war. ~ 
North America has her substitute in foot- — 
ball, which kills a certain number of her © 
young men every year, but football lacks = 
two great philosophic factors which the ~ 
bullfight possesses.” : 

The editor paused here for the sefora ~ 
to ask what those two factors were. ; 

“One is sincerity. The North American ~ 
football players cannot openly strive to kill 
their rivals, and this lowers the whole world © 
of football to the triviality of a game. No © 
great nation can thrive on trivialities ina ~ 
matter touching its profoundest moral ~ 
needs. The other objection is the fact that ~ 
the opponent of a football player is human, — 
and of about equal strength with himself. 
This destroys the profound antithesis be- ~ 
tween man and nature, which finds its most — 
complete symbol in tauromachy. In the 
circo, the bull represents the prodigious ~ 
forces of nature—vast, furious, and brutal. ~ 
It is as devoid of moral qualms as a cy- 
clone or an earthquake. Pitted against this 
immense violence stands a man entirely — 
without passion, trusting his life to his pre- 
cision, coolness, and judgment. Senora, 
senoritas, that is the very graph of all hu- 
man existence. We stand every moment — 
of our lives opposed to terrific and brutal 
forces. Because the national sport of the — 
Spanish peoples is the genuine battle to 
death between a bull and a man, the whole 
Spanish race finds itself more at home in 
the world than do less favored nations. 
Our philosophers look upon life with sin- ~ 
cerer eyes; our artists see life and color ~ 
more truly; our writers present life more — 
frankly than do the equivocating novelists 
of the northern countries. Indeed, ifI may — 
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say it, the two powerful cathartics which 
keep the Spanish soul free from all petti- 
ness, worldliness, hypocrisy, and stagnation 
are our holy church and the bullfight. You, 
Sefior Angel, are as truly a high priest in 
the service of God as the bishop before the 
altar. You perform the ancient rite of 
sprinkling blood upon the sand, whereas the 
priest uses merely the symbol of blood— 
water.” 

Sefior Montauban delivered his perora- 
tion with great energy, and had seized his 
glass of wine, to drink to Angelito and the 
profession of tauromachy, when old Ana, 
who was standing behind Margarita, burst 
out: 

“Holy Virgin, listen to that dried up 
little mango seed clattering away about 
what a fine thing it is to get killed when 
he’s safe enough in the boxes! Demonio, 
you don’t risk your hide, senor, for the 
sake of your soul, or for anybody else’s 
soul. You don’t—” 

All the diners turned at this extraordi- 
nary outbreak from the serving woman. 
The editor got to his feet. 

“ Senor!” he cried to Angelito. “ Do 


you allow your servants to insult your 
ests?” 
The bullfighter was beside himself. 
“ Three thousand devils on horseback!” 


he shouted. “ Madr—Ana, what do you 
mean interrupting my guests?” 

“T mean he is putting you up to fight 
more bulls! Bah, a shriveled little toad 
like him!” 

“ Get out of here! Go!” cried the to- 
rero, growing dark with rage. 

The old peon woman suddenly flung out 
her arms. 

“Oh, caramba, what madness this is! 
This will lead to some terrible thing! No 
good can come of this! And you!” she 
flared out at the editor again. “ Saying 
that a bullfighter is as holy as the bishop— 
you will fry in hell for that, you wicked 
aristocrat!” 

The contumacious old crone turned and 
moved out of the comedor, waggling her 
head obstinately and leaving the guests in 
confusion. 

Angelito had a dizzy sensation, as if he 
were sinking in space. His guests were 
rising from their places, and he mechan- 
ically followed their example. They came 
around saying things to him which he did 
not clearly follow. The sefora was saying 
something about the insolence of servants 
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these days. The bullfighter was apologiz- 
ing incoherently to the editor. 

Presently Angelito saw them go slowly 
out of the comedor, rolling Rafael in their 
midst. The torero was left alone in his 
dining room. His new china and silverware 
twinkled at him under the electric spray. 
On the haft of a silver ladle his eyes caught 
the newly engraved inscription which was 
to be the motto of his house—“ Ad astra 


per aspera.” 
XI 


WHEN the Jiminezes had retired to their 
room, and after Sefior Montauban had 
made his adieus to them, the editor suc- 
ceeded in getting a moment alone with So- 
corro in the entry of the casa. He drew 
her to him, and kissed her with the pas- 
sion that small men feel for large women. 
As he did so, he murmured the conventional 
Spanish endearments — “ mi alma,” “ pe- 
queno cielo,” and the like. Pequeno hardly 
seemed appropriate, since she was a trifle 
taller than he, and must have weighed more. 

“You are preoccupied to-night,” he ob- 
served presently. “Cda/ That scene was 
enough to give any one a disagreeable fare- 
well. It is my theory, Socorro, that a real 
servant is impossible, unless there is a clear- 
cut line of social demarkation between the 
master and the servant. Otherwise a man 
does not have a servant at all, but a boor- 
ish companion.” 

Socorro Jiminez, who stood with her hand 
on her fiancé’s lapel, thought to herself: 

“ That is true—Narciso has a very clever 
head. I wonder why I don’t appreciate 
him more highly! Everything he says is 
interesting. Perhaps we have been be- 
trothed too long.” 

A moment later, when he took his leave, 
she submitted to his fervent embrace and 
bent her head a trifle to his kiss. She 
caught a faint, agreeable odor of fine cigars. 
He gave her waist and torso a little extra 
pressure. 

“What are you thinking about?” he 
asked in a pettish tone. 

“Nothing. I suppose this is a reaction 
from the strain of nursing Rafael.” 

“Yes, yes,” he agreed more gently. He 
took her hand, held it until he was at her 
arm’s length, and then touched his lips to 
it. “Il be glad when you are back in 
your home, and these pretty fingers can 
make me some music, Socorro.” 

“Yes—it has been a siege here.” 
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“ Hasta manana!” 

“ Adios, pues!” 

Sefior Montauban let himself out of the 
small panel in the big double entrance, and 
then Socorro could hear his small feet tap- 
ping briskly down the calle. The young 
woman stood for several moments in the 
entry, oppressed by a vague heavy feeling. 
As she slowly returned to the sick room, 
she glanced out into the patio, and saw that 
the whole back part of the casa was dark- 
ened. This increased her melancholy, 
though she did not know why. 

When she reached the sick room, she 
found Margarita angry, and her mother 
very dignified toward Rafael, who was in 
bed again. Seforita Miraflores turned 
sharply to her future sister-in-law. 

“ Rafael,” she began accusingly, “ says 
all that food piled up on the table wasn’t 
a display of bad taste and lack of refine- 
ment. Why, you know it was, Socorro! 
It took my appetite completely—and the 
silver!” She broke out laughing in the 
midst of her pique. “ Every single piece 
used wrong! I had to think up a funny 
story and tell it to Sefior Angel, so that I 
would have a reason to laugh.” 

“T say,” explained Rafael soberly, 
“ that if the sight of a large amount of food 
takes away Margarita’s appetite, the trou- 
ble lies with her.” 

“I say peons make a banquet by piling 
on a lot of food, and nice people by serv- 
ing a little at a time!” cried Margarita. 

“ And why?” demanded Rafael, lifting 
himself on his elbow. “Simply because 
we nice people, as you call us, have lost 
our simplicity. We have overstuffed and 
underworked ourselves. Why should the 
sight of a great deal of food be repellent, 
unless we have had some painful experience 
with much food? Our likes and dislikes 
are based on something. They don’t just 
happen. Instead of a piled up plate look- 
ing piggish, the person who can’t stand a 
piled up plate must have been piggish. He 
advertises his surfeit by asking for a very 
little at a time, like a sick man. That’s 
what you call refinement, Margarita—hav- 
ing been a pig.” 

Margarita was on the verge of tears. 

“ Oh, don’t argue with him, Margarita,” 
advised the sewora. “ Let him turn every- 
thing around. He does it to show how 
bright he is.” 

“ But, maman, everything he says is so 
silly!” 


The dowager rolled her comely head in 
acquiescence. 

“Men are like that, Margarita. His 
father was, he is, and ’ Sefior Montauban 
is more or less, though not so bad as Ra- 
fael. What Narciso was saying about 
priests and bullfighters— shameful! I 
thought that old woman was almost right. — 
Socorro, my dear, you are going to have a ~ 
lot to put up with when you are mistress 
of the Montauban chateau!” 

“Look at money,” proceeded Rafael, 
who, manlike, could not forsake his argu- 
ment. ‘ Nobody considers great piles of 
money in bad taste, simply because money 
has never made any one physically sick. 
It has made many a man mentally sick, 
I’ll warrant; but our emotions are not based 
on reason, but on our physical senses.” 

“We were talking about food, not ~ 
money!” snapped Margarita. “That’s ~ 
just like you, Rafael. You always jump 
the track!” 

Rafael eased himself down in bed. He 
looked across at the women with the 
quirked lips and half closed eyes of a man 
disgusted by feminine stupidity. He 
thought to himself: — 

“Why do I ever speak a serious word 
to these women?” 

As he looked at Margarita, she seemed 
a kind of pouting emptiness. 

“T won’t talk to them any more,” he 
thought. “ It is like quarreling with young 
children.” 

“T have no sympathy for Senor Angel, 
either,” stated Socorro, who in some way 
had shifted the point at issue from the 
table to the host. “He is the one who 
really caused Rafael to get hurt; and then, 
after he did it, he brought Rafael here, in- 
stead of taking him properly to his own 
home. I haven’t a bit of sympathy for 
him—none whatever!” 

As she hotly insisted that she had no 
sympathy whatever, tears moistened So- 
corro’s eyes, and a curious quiver flickered 
—— her chest, as if she were about to 
sob. 

“Why, he didn’t do it!” cried Rafael, 
again flaring up in his friend’s defense. 
“TI made him bring me here; and as for 
causing me to get wounded, he flung him- ~~ 
self on the bull’s head and saved my life 
by risking his own. I was right down ~ 
under the brute when Angelito leaped on 
it bodily. The bull charged halfway across 
the arena with Angelito wedged in between 
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its horns before he stabbed it in the head 
and killed it.” 

“Well, he got you into it,” Margarita 

“ It was his duty to get you out.” 

“ Got me into it! Ten thousand devils, 
Margarita, shall I never become an autono- 
mous human being? I tell you he tried to 
dissuade me from entering the corrida. He 

every step I took, even down to the 
particular bull I fought, and now you say 
he got me into it. Demonio!” 

The sick man turned his face to the wall 
and thought irritably: 

“ These imbeciles! I am going to have 
to live out my life with that little fool! 
By the sacred fiends of hell!” 

Socorro Jiminez was so much disturbed 
that she could not ttust herself to say more. 
She bade her family good night, and started 
through the patio to her own bedchamber. 

As she passed through the colonnade, the 
darkness in the back of the casa intensified 
the sadness of her mood. The pitifulness 
of Sefor Angel’s dinner, the misconduct of 
his servant, his mistakes in serving food 
and using his silver, all filled her with an 
intense pathos. Topping all this came the 
revelation that Sefor Angel had risked his 
life for her brother. The girl fumbled for 
her handkerchief and wiped away the tears, 
which she could feel wetting her eyelids. 
It seemed to her that never before in all 
her life had she loved her brother so tender- 
ly or so intensely. 
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On the following day the physician 
agreed that Rafael was sufficiently recov- 
ered to be removed to the Jiminez villa. 
That morning Sefora Jiminez bade Ange- 
lito farewell, expressing her gratitude for 
his many kindnesses with such cold for- 
mality that it quite precluded any further 
intercourse between her family and the 
torero. 

Sefiorita Margarita told him gayly that 
she would see him in the circo on Sunday 
afternoon. Sefiorita Socorro shook hands 
with the bullfighter and said that he had 
been very kind. The impression that re- 
mained with her longest was the pressure 
of his hard, rubbery hand over her own. It 
hurt her faintly, doubling the soft cartilage 
in her palm, and leaving pink finger marks 
on the back of her hand. After she was in 
the cab with Rafael and her mother, driv- 
ing home, she had an illusion that her hand 
was still in the hard fingers of the torero, 
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and once or twice she glanced down at the 
imprints he had left. 

When Socorro had settled herself once 
more in the sunshiny villa, Angelito and 
the whole bullfighting world, which had 
risen up about her in the blue casa in such 
intimate fashion, now sank back and be- 
came a part of that obscure underworld of 
working folk whose labor, skill, and haz- 
ards supplied Paraiso with the necessities, 
pleasures, and diversions of its life. 

Like the rest of her class, Senorita Jim- 
inez thought little or nothing about this 
working world. She knew, of course, that 
it furnished everything that made life pleas- 
ant to her; but she had an idea that its 
people were created expressly to administer 
to her own group, the aristocratic group. 
This aristocratic group, she thought, 
formed the real substance of Caracan life. 
All the rest—the bakers, shopkeepers, tai- 
lors, toreros, and what not—were merely the 
underpinning which served to support this 
precious and significant minority of aristo- 
crats. Naturally, among those who 
dropped into this ancillary world was the 
bullfighter Angelito. 

Thus Socorro’s home-coming dehuman- 
ized the very human and troubled world 
that she had found in the blue casa on 
Traposo Calle. Angelito was, after all, a 
bullfighter, a handsomely built man who 
supported a rather expensive casa by the 
extraordinary method of fighting bulls. It 
was a queer way to make a living. In 
fact, Socorro had the South American feel- 
ing that to make a living was queer, and, 
to be frank, rather gross. One should live 
on the rentals of an estate on the Tuy, or 
some such inconspicuous source of income, 
which one had inherited. 

After Socorro had returned to her home, 
Senor Montauban visited the Jiminezes 
daily, as he had been doing for a long time. 
He listened to Socorro’s piano playing, 
complimented her technical excellence, and 
compared her with Venezuela’s great pian- 
ist, Teresa Carreno, with whom he was per- 
sonally acquainted. 

Seforita Jiminez esteemed her fiancé as 
rather a clever musical critic, for he was 
always closely attentive to the notes that 
she produced. He would sit for half an 
hour at a time—seldom longer than that, 
for he tired quickly—parsing the grammar 
of her musical phrases. 

“No, Socorro,” he would say. “A lit- 
tle more limpidity here, mi alma!” 














Then he would walk over to the key- 
board, and tap out the notes, for he played 
a little himself. 

“ That cadenza was not quite your usual 
string of pearls, mi vida,” he would re- 
mark, and would show her on the score 
precisely which string of pearls he was talk- 
ing about. 

Sefiorita Jiminez always felt flattered if 
she escaped with only one or two such 
criticisms, yet somehow they annoyed her 
and frustrated her. She felt that Narciso 
was never listening to the music, but to her 
notes. He would stop her in the midst of 
a performance to correct a defect. 

The real pleasure the editor derived from 
her playing came from this attitude of criti- 
cal superiority, which he always assumed. 
The musical staff was to Sefor Montauban 
so many parallel bars, upon which he per- 
formed critical gymnastics. Further than 
this, music appeared to him unnecessary. 

Socorro, on the whole, was fond of the 
little editor. His slightly bald head looked 
distinguished to her. She often said to 
him, and at least partly believed it: 

“ Nearly all intellectual men are a little 
bald, Narciso.” 

She liked his philosophizings better than 
she liked Rafael’s. They were more mat- 
ter-of-fact, and not so badly timed. To 
move a woman, philosophy must be as ac- 
curately timed as the ignition of a twelve- 
cylinder car. Montauban felt this. In 
fact, his mind had a practical, finical cast 
which the girl found as congenial as the 
mind of another woman. 

One objection to him was his tendency 
to gusts of surreptitious kisses and em- 
braces. However, Socorro pondered that 
no lover was perfect; and, after all, his lit- 
tle gusts of amorousness seemed unneces- 
sary rather than objectionable. 

One day, in the midst of one of these 
outbursts, the girl questioned its good taste, 
and said that it reminded her of peons. 
The editor loosed her abruptly, and began 
a dissertation on the essential oneness of 
human emotions. 

“The difference between persons,” he 
said, “is mental, not emotional. Upon 
just such siroccos is founded the whole 
Spanish civilization. To question their ,es- 
sential dignity, or even their sacramental 
character, is to undermine the very foun- 
dations of society, and indeed of all life.” 

This disquisition left Socorro consider- 
ably chastened, and she made no further 
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outspoken comments on the subject. After 
all, it is a poor wit who cannot defend his 
own prerogatives against the undisciplined 
attack of a girl. The best anthropologists 
hold that logic first appeared on this earth 
when some bald-headed caveman read the 
riot act to some cave maiden about her so- 
cial obligations. 


The Sunday afternoon following Rafael’s 
removal to his hdme found the invalid well 
enough to be left with the servants in the 
villa, while Sefora and Sefiorita Jiminez 
and Sefiorita Miraflores went with Senor 
Montauban to the bullfight. 

By this time Socorro’s complacent world 
had completely reoriented itself, and Ange- 
lito had vanished from it. The ladies 
walked down to the gate, where stood the 
editor’s motor, and as Socorro established 
herself in the front seat beside Narciso, 
who drove his own car, she was filled with 
a sense of well-being. 

The big car glided silently down the bou- 
levard, in the shade of tropical trees. Oc- 
casionally Socorro got a whiff of the edi- 
tor’s aromatic cigar. In the rear seat the 
senora and Margarita were talking, and 
now and then Socorro caught an occasional 
word, such as “ jade cabochon” or “ silver 
sequins.” 

Narciso was telling Socorro something 
about Tito Monnico’s new mural painting. 
The girl listened—not very attentively, but 
it pleased her to have her fiancé talk about 
pictures in such a sophisticated manner. 
He was a brilliant man, and he would make 
a brilliant and very desirable husband. 

He was driving his car with his hat off, 
and it seemed to her that he never looked 
more distinguished. His features were fair- 
ly regular and finely carved. His hands 
on the wheel, one gloved and one ungloved, 
were small, yet muscular-looking. The 
thought flickered through her head, and 
warmed her face somewhat, that their chil- 
dren—-she meant to have four—would be 
beautiful. . 

The municipal band was playing in Boli- 
var Plaza as the big, shining car nosed 
carefully around the crowded square on the 
way to the Nuevo Circo. The strains of 
music, the colorful crowd, the many sa- 
lutes and hat tippings that Sefor Montau- 
ban and his party received, all formed a 
part of a pleasing deference which Socorro 
felt doubly due her as a present Jiminez 
and as a prospective Montauban. 
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A little farther east they passed the low 
but massive cathedral. A priest, standing 
in the doorway, lifted his little round hat 
at sight of the motor. Sefor Montauban 
eased the car to a murmuring halt. 

“Do you go to the circo this afternoon, 
Father Ignacio?” he asked, across the nar- 
row pavement. 

Father Ignacio had the look of an ath- 
letic man gone to fat. His face was a 
wrinkled bronze. He bowed a “ Gracias,” 
and came across thé pavement, smiling, as 
Margarita opened the rear door and made 
room for him. 

“ Yes—I am to hold prayers for the to- 
reros,” he said, extending a hand, which 
Margarita kissed. “I am afraid the circo 
will not be well attended to-day.” 

His voice, which rumbled like an ora- 
tor’s, spoke regret that any function which 
he blessed should not be well attended. 

“You could hardly expect it,” agreed 
Sefior Montauban, starting the car again, 
“with the Spanish corrida right upon us. 
The gente are saving their soldes to get 
into that.” 

“Who do you think will be second espada 
to Juan Leon, Sefor Montauban?” inquired 
the priest, with a deference due the editor 
of the single paper in Caracas devoted en- 
tirely to the sport of bullfighting. 

“T know whom I am going to support 
through the pages of Sol y Sombra.” 

“ Ercolito?” inquired the padre. 

A little stab went through Socorro at 
such a suggestion. She turned in her seat 
to face the priest. 

“ Caramba, no, padre! 
but Angelito!” 

The priest smiled. 

“You seem very earnest, daughter!” 

Sefiora Jiminez explained that “ this An- 
gelito”"—such were the words she used to 
describe the fighter—had done her dear Ra- 
fael a great service. The whole family felt 
most grateful to him, and would be glad 
to see him get the post of honor. 

“TI am glad you mentioned this,” said 
the priest good-naturedly. “It happens 
that I know Sefior Malestar. If the topic 
comes up between us, I will siggest that he 
should use Angelito as second espada.” 

Socorro thanked the padre impulsively, 
and promised him a donation for the repair 
of the cathedral roof—that being, at the 
time, an object of alms. 

A few moments later the automobile 
turned out of the narrow calle into the sun- 
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shot plaza before the bull ring. The ring 
itself was a great structure of red brick, 
finished in front like a castle. Beyond its 
gloomily ornamented facade the high walls 
curved away, as featureless as the walls of 
a prison. They were high, blank, and red, 
without a variation in the brick work to 
break their monotonous curve. The Nuevo 
Circo always gave Socorro a heavy, brutal 
impression. 

The motor was parked a little distance 
from the castellated entrance. Sefior Mon- 
tauban, who held a press pass, did not visit 
the ticket window, where a little cue of 
aficionados stood in the sunshine, but led 
his party straight into the wide entrance, 
where an ascending platform led up to the 
level of the boxes. After climbing this, 
they came out on an immense concrete oval, 
which held a scattering of spectators in its 
innumerable boxes. 

As Socorro followed Sefior Montauban 
around a long passageway behind the 
boxes, and in front of the ascending tiers 
of ordinary seats, a number of acquaint- 
ances bowed to the party. Once Montau- 
ban paused to shake the hand of some gov- 
ernment official. 

“ A very poor attendance, Dr. Sanchez,” 
he said, glancing about the huge circle of 
empty boxes. 

“It is the hors d’auvre before the plat 
du jour,” smiled the doctor, referring to 
the coming Spanish corrida; “ but in this 
sport, Sefior Montauban, one doesn’t dare 
miss anything.” 

“ Bueno! Bueno!’ 

Montauban proceeded down the aisle to 
his own box, smiling. It always pleased 
him to hear any one praise the art of bull- 
fighting. 

Notwithstanding the smallness of the at- 
tendance, everybody was in good spirits, 
and Socorro Jiminez found her share of the 
general expectation and pleasure. The 
press box, which Sefor Montauban occu- 
pied, was exactly in the center of the som- 
bra side of the Nuevo Circo. Some ten 
feet below the balustrade of the box was 
the runway for the attendants of the bull 
ring. This in turn was fenced off by bar- 
riers from the great yellow arena. 

At the southern end of the ring, the bull 
pens and the dressing room for the fighters 
had been housed under an immense pro- 
scenium for motion pictures. This huge 
structure was used when some very popular 
cinema was brought to Caracas. 



















The press box occupied the best position 
in the great edifice—a fact which renewed 
Socorro Jiminez’s luxurious feeling of be- 
ing well placed in life. All things gave her 
a sense of quiet pleasure—the bright yel- 
low light which swept the amphitheater, 
and which was reflected from the opposite 
or sol side of the circle; the cool breeze 
that breathed down from the mountains 
over the boxes; the color and gayety of the 
few spectators. 

She was, indeed, very well placed in life. 
Her family, her social position, her future 
career as the Sefiora Montauban, were per- 
fectly assured. All she had to do was to 
live and enjoy all her prerogatives — the 
music, the spectacle, her clothes, the very 
feel of her own beautifully molded body. 
She was a very happy girl—or, at least she 
ought to be one. 

The band broke suddenly into music, one 
of Yriade’s sensuous and intricate noc- 
turnes. It was not badly played. The 
tendrils of the melody immediately wound 
themselves around the girl’s mood, render- 
ing it more pensive and sweeter. Like most 
Spanish music, it was intense gayety based 
on sadness. In the orchestration were in- 
numerable gay and sparkling effects, but its 
basic movement was passionate and sad. 
It recalled to Socorro what Rafael had said 
about tragedy and death at Angelito’s un- 
fortunate dinner. 

She sat trying to recall her brother’s 
words; when she felt Narciso’s touch on her 
hand. She gave him a little impulsive pres- 
sure in return, but he was leaning toward 
her to say that he did not care for Yriade’s 
melodramatic effects. Indeed, he was sur- 
prised at the conductor of the municipal 
band for selecting such music. He pre- 
ferred the restraint of the classics. 

Socorro felt faintly reproved for enjoy- 
ing the music. It seemed to her that Nar- 
ciso must be a very brilliant man indeed, 
perpetually intellectual, cool, and critical. 
She was a little relieved when he took back 
his hand and allowed her once more to re- 
lapse into the rhythm and the melancholy 
of the music. 

Just as its mood suffused her once more, 
it ceased. Came a little interval of silence, 
then the band broke forth in a military 
march. ‘The southern doors of the arena 
opened, and in came the parade of the 
fighters. 

They made a brilliant spectacle as they 
marched around the arena. Socorro leaned 
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forward, gazing at them, and presently she 
picked out Angelito at the head of the pro- 
cession. She breathed a trifle faster, and 
became conscious of a faint nervous play 
through her chest. 

The brilliant regalia of the torero gave 
him a strange look which rather pleased the 
girl. She was pleased at the change from 
his commonplace home wear. She had for- 
gotten how resplendent he had always been 
in the bull ring: 

The train of men—toreros, banderilleros, 
monosabios—and the two black mules, with 
their bright harness, forming the tai] of 
the cue, made a colorful procession against 
the yellow sunlit wall on the opposite side 
of the amphitheater. They gleamed and 
glowed like a peal of bold music. They 
were unafraid. They were going to risk 
their lives as poor Rafael had done. 

Her brother’s accident had altered the 
meaning of a corrida for Socorro. - It had 
changed it from a spectacle into a very 
poignant and dangerous reality. 

Her eyes returned, fascinated, to the un- 
familiar figure of Angelito. She noted the 
bold way in which he walked and swung 
his cloak. His demeanor had seemed so 
repressed, and even constrained, in the blue 
casa! She recalled the fiasco of his dinner, 
and his darkened patio after his insolent 
servant had ruined his feast; but here he 
was now, with rapier and cloak, about to 
meet the bulls as gallantly as ever. 

It seemed a courageous thing to do. If 
Socorro had been shamed by disorderly 
servants, she did not believe she could ever 
march at the head of a procession again. 

She continued watching the torero as he 
came around the northern arc of the boxes. 
By this time he was close enough for her 
to see his face; and instantly she knew, 
with a little thrill, that he meant to fling 
up his cloak on her balustrade. It gave 
her a peculiar pleasure to know that a ¢o- 
rero meant to honor her with his cloak. 

As he came still closer, she could see that 
he was looking directly at her. He was 
quite different from the silent man she had 
seen in the blue casa. The black eyes in 
his bold, swarthy face dealt her a sharp 
emotional blow. The shock increased the 
titillations in her chest until Socorro hardly 
knew whether they were pleasant or un- 
pleasant. She gazed back at him almost 
perforce. 

Again it appeared as if she had never 
before seen this man in his brilliant car- 
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mine cloak and his little black mona stuck 
on the back of his head—this man whose 
eyes held hers by some extraordinary 
power. She had not known there was such 
aman. Her sense of surprise at him and 
at her own self increased. 

Sefor Montauban selected this inoppor- 
tune moment to say that the procession of 
the fighters always held for him a very me- 
dieval atmosphere, and that the poetry and 
romance of the bullfight was exactly this 
mellowness of time and custom, this— 

Without taking her eyes from Angelito, 
she begged in a breath: 

“ Please don’t talk, Narciso, till they get 
past! ” 

At that moment the bullfighter was di- 
rectly under her box. The wistfulness of 
his face looking up at her, the bronze col- 
umn of his neck, spreading into powerful 
shoulders and deep chest, seemed sharply 
intimate to Socorro. The very mona over 
his bullfighter’s cue took on part and par- 
cel of this sympathetic intimacy. She 
hoped from the depths of her heart that he 
would not get hurt in this corrida. 

At that moment Angelito, still looking 
at her, swung off his cloak, and with an 
easy movement sent it up to her. She 
reached out impulsively and caught the car- 
mine garment. The next moment a strong 
perfume was all about her. 

Margarita leaned over and helped her 
friend to spread the torero’s rich cloak on 
the balustrade. 

“It’s very nice of Sefor Angel to honor 
us!” smiled Margarita. ‘“ Doesn’t he look 
splendid in that dark red suit?” She leaned 
farther, and murmured privately in her 
companion’s ear: “ Did you ever see such 
powerfully turned calves?” 

She glanced gayly in Socorro’s eyes, and 
then resumed her conversation with the 
senora. 

When Angelito flung up his cloak, the 
other players followed his example, and the 
whole oval was decorated with bright 
splashes of color. The fighters then broke 
their formation, and went running out into 
— arena to await the entry of the first 

ull. 

Socorro leaned over the balustrade, 
watching this familiar phase of the bull- 
fight, and nervously smoothing the velvet 
cloak under her fingers. The strong, inti- 
mate perfume of the garment rose up about 
her. It was a mannish odor. 








It struck her that Seftor Montauban 
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never used perfume. Naturally he would 
not. It was not “nice.” As she continued 
moving her fingers over the cloak, the pile 
of the velvet sent delicate tremors running 
up into her hands and arms and chest. 

The band ceased playing, and there came 
a blast from the trumpeter. Socorro and 
every one else in the arena leaned forward, 
looking steadily at the bulls’ entrance. 

The next moment a door opened under 
the great proscenium. It was a little black 
rectangle in the sunlight. Suddenly, in it, 
appeared the head and shoulders of a bull. 
A man on the stage above the opening 
hurled down two steel-tipped rosettes. The 
next instant the animal lunged into the 
arena, leaping high in the air and coming 
down stiff-legged, in an effort to jar loose 
the rosettes. 

Instantly the banderilleros started run- 
ning at the bull, flinging out their crimson 
capes as they went. An instant later the 
beast charged a man near the center. 

Socorro leaned forward and followed this 
stage of the game intently. A sudden un- 
usual interest in the fight filled her. Then, 
in the midst of these preliminary passes, a 
vague premonition of disaster formed in 
her mind. She was ‘afraid the bull would 
hurt some of the aficionados. She stared 
at the lunging animal. Its heavy, convex 
neck, with its tremendous tossing power, 
appalled her. An upsweep of those horns 
could destroy any living thing! 

At every charge of the bull, the girl 
gripped the bright cloak under her fingers. 
When a player held out his cape and al- 
lowed the huge animal to storm under it, 
a tingle went through Socorro’s body as if 
some one had struck a harp string in her 
breast. 

It seemed to the girl that something was 
wrong with her. Never before had she 
been so moved, so excited, by mere cape 
play. Her sense of danger, of imminent 
tragedy, grew sharper and sharper, as if 
some one were running a scale on a piano, 
higher and higher. 

It seemed to Socorro that soon she must 
come to the limit of her endurance, when 
there came the usual pause, after the ban- 
derilleros have finished playing the bull, 
and immediately before the torero comes 
out alone to kill it. The interval passed, 
and then the excited girl saw a carmine 
figure advance over the yellow sand. 

She leaned forward, with her lips apart, 
and the arena seemed to swing slightly 








under her eyes. She breathed short breaths 
through her open lips. She saw that sin- 
gle gay figure advancing on the bull. That 
was all she saw. The sight absorbed her 
eyes, her breath, her nerves. A great circle 
of blackness seemed to surround the torero 
and the bull, but in its center the two fig- 
ures stood out in intense illumination. 

The carmine figure stamped its foot, 
swung its scarlet cape; the bull charged. 
As the animal dashed under the out- 
stretched arms, it seemed as if a terrific 
blow was struck upon every chord in So- 
corro’s bosom. The circle of darkness 
around man and bull wavered, almost 
closed. 

The bull wheeled, and was charging 
again. The man either was or was not 
stepping aside. The vacillating circle of 
blackness closed gently over its brilliant 
and tragic center, as if some one had softly 
closed the diaphragm of a camera. 

The next thing Socorro knew, she heard 
her mother’s excited voice crying: 

“Loosen her collar, Margarita! A little 
water there, Narciso!” 

Then she became conscious that her face 
was wet. Sefor Montauban was saying: 

“ She has worn herself out nursing Ra- 
fael. This excitement was too much for 
her.” 

Some one was chafing her hands, and 
Margarita’s voice was quavering: 

“Socorro, darling, do open your eyes! 
Can’t you hear me? It’s Margarita!” 

When Socorro opened her eyes, she found 
herself stretched out on three seats in the 
box. With a great effort she lifted her 
head, and saw the black mules dragging 
the dead bull out of the arena. 

Applause broke out in other sections of 
the amphitheater. The herald blew a blast 
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on his bugle, to proclaim the human victor 
in the fight. The band burst into a mist 
of music. 

Sefiora Jiminez was saying that they 
must go at once. Socorro could hardly 
realize that she had fainted. She attempt- 
ed to persuade the party to remain through 
the corrida. She tried to get her mother 
and Margarita to stay in the box and let 
Sefor Montauban take her home in his 
motor; but the other women would not hear 
of it. 

“ This is a punishment for going off and 
leaving Rafael!” declared the sevora, rather 
awed by the swiftness of the divine disap- 
proval. “I felt something was coming all 
the time!” 

“There will be a lot of gossip about 
this,” wailed Margarita. “ You know what 
I mean—our coming to the circo as we 
did.” 

She clattered away, holding one of So- 
corro’s arms, and the little party made its 
way along the aisle behind the boxes to the 
great castellated entrance of the Nuevo 
Circo. Sefior Montauban was on the other 
side of the invalid. He made little ex- 
planatory speeches to his friends as he 
passed their boxes: 

“Overwrought from nursing her 
brother ”—“ unstrung from lack of sleep,” 
and so on. 

There was something about the dapper 
little fellow that was distasteful to Socor- 
ro’s shocked nerves—his small stature, per- 
haps, or his arm about her waist. She was 
glad when they got to the motor, and he 
loosed her. She took the priest’s place in 
the back seat, leaning back in a corner, with 
Margarita’s arm about her shoulders. Se- 
nor Montauban occupied the front seat 
alone as he drove back to Paraiso. 





AFTER ALL 


AFTER all we did and said, 
Can it be our love is dead? 


Sweetheart, can it be that this is 


Then the end of all our kisses? 


Ah, the bitterest of the sorrow, 


Not the lack of love to-morrow— 
Love, they say, can never last— 
But that it should end this way 
Makes a mock of yesterday, 
Takes all sweetness from the past! 


Oliver C. Moore 
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Melissa of the Devil’s Own 


DESTINY HAD STACKED THE CARDS, BUT THE STRANGER FROM 
THE WEST CALLED THE CRUEL BLUFF 


By Dorothy Brodhead 


E was a stranger. Melissa Shelden 
gathered the visible details of him 
into her first rapid, appraising 

glance. He was attractive, and yet some- 
thing inexplicably formidable lurked be- 
neath the surface of him. 

Lean and sun-bronzed to the hue of cop- 
per, he wore clothes such as no man con- 
tinued to wear who had sunk to the level 
of “ belonging ” at the Devil’s Own. Also, 
his keen eyes smiled as frankly as his firm- 
‘lipped mouth. 

But Melissa did not smile back at him. 
Abruptly, her startled memory had crowd- 
ed past him and was confronting the only 
other occasion when such a stranger had 


ventured within the lawless boundaries of 


this coal-mining village. By her sudden 
physical weakness, after all these months, 
at the mere sight of the same type of man, 
she knew that she would never be able to 
wash her mind clean of the horror of that 
other time. 

She forced herself to rise from where she 
had been sitting at her desk, and to go for- 
ward to meet the intruder. 

“My name is Stephen Jayde,” he in- 
formed her pleasantly, from the threshold. 
“T represer.t a manufacturing company on 
this railroad line that would like to get in 
touch with owners of independent mines, 
like this one, in order to get shipments of 
coal from them direct. Our local coal 
agents won’t give up a ton, and we’re bad- 
ly in need.” 

Right then, she knew that he had lied. 
No man with this man’s poise and assur- 
ance and obvious experience would come 
miles off the beaten track of travel to do 
business with the Devil’s Own. 

But she answered him pleasantly. There 
was that about his even graciousness that 
defied disapproval. 


“ This is only a colliery office, where we 
keep supplies.. All the sales business is 
done from the main office, in Coal City. 
It’s too bad you didn’t find that out before 
coming so far.” 

Melissa Shelden kept the books at the 
Devil’s Own coal breaker. She had begun 
learning to keep them when her handwrit- 
ing was a wide, childish scrawl, and her 
feet, from the height of her father’s big 
office chair, didn’t touch the floor. Each 
year she had taken over more and more of 
the official burden until she was shoulder- 
ing it all; and yet never, all through those 
years, had she truly “ belonged” at the 
Devil’s Own. 

Now, as keeper of her trust, she was 
watching Stephen Jayde uneasily. He did 
not seem disappointed with her answer; 
nor was he disturbed, as might have been 
expected, at learning that he had traveled 
thirty miles off the route of civilization, 
with nothing to gain thereby. He glanced 
genially around the interior of the little 
office. 

“You mine a lot of coal here, don’t 
you?” he questioned cheerfully. 

“ Yes—the veins run large, and the coal 
is fine. If it wasn’t so, I expect the mine 
would have been abandoned long ago.” 

“Why? Because it is so isolated?” 

“'Ye-es, and because the settlement is 
so notoriously lawless. Our isolation, of 
course, is to blame for that. No respect- 
able workmen will come to live at a lone, 
stranded breaker like this.” 

__“T think you’re wrong about that,” he 
disagreed simply. “ Some of the nicest lit- 
tle communities I know have grown up 
around isolated mines and factories. I 
have in mind a little mine out West. In 
fact, I have an interest in it myself. I live 
there, and run the mine; and the place is a 
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paradise alongside of this. I wouldn’t let 
my poorest men live in such hovels as ap- 
pear to be furnished for the best of yours. 
I suppose this nearest one to the breaker 
is the foreman’s house. It seems to be the 
best of the bunch. That is to say, it isn’t 
filthy, like the rest, but it’s due to fall to 
pieces soon. My shack out West is only 
one story high, and has three rooms, but 
say, it is comfort and cleanliness clear to 
the corners!) Why—” 

He checked himself. The strained in- 
tensity of the girl’s silence had sunk into 
his consciousness at last. 

When he became silent, she spoke. 

“J think you said you represented a 
concern on this railroad line. This, you 
know, is Pennsylvania.” 


II 


He made.no effort to defend his detected 
falsehood. His eyes dropped away from 
hers, and his face grew sharply sober. 
Then, with quiet dignity, he forced his gaze 
back to her face. 

“T suppose I’m a darned fool,” he ad- 
mitted quietly. Then his face broke irre- 
sistibly into its old smiling cheerfulness. 
“You see, I’m a flat failure as a liar—not 
used to handling anything but the truth. 
Anyway, I’m so out and out loony about 
that little mine out there that I might have 
known I couldn’t keep it from. cropping 
up in any conversation!” 

He paused. 

“That particular slip didn’t matter,” 
Melissa told him quietly. “I haven’t be- 
lieved you from the first.” 

“ Foolish of me to run this place down 
to you, anyway. It’s your father who is 
the big boss here, isn’t it? Runs the mine, 
the company store, the post office, and—” 

“ And me,” she finished for him, bitterly. 

Her red lips met in a soft, full line, ta- 
pering delicately at the ends. Her dark 
eyes, resting on the savage landscape out- 
side the window, were heavy with brood- 
ing. They held and betrayed the tragedy 
of forced submission to the fate that had 
snared her, even while the delicious poise 
of her small head distinctly challenged it. 

She was worth a man’s looking at; and 
Jayde looked at her, sobering by the second. 

Suddenly he motioned to a chair. 

“ Sit down, please,” he requested. 

When she complied, he dropped into a 
— posture also, on the edge of her 

esk, 
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“ You’re Melissa Shelden,” he mentioned 
quietly. 

“How did you happen to know that?” 

“T suppose you know that there exists 
a habit among the more restless miners— 
the habit of going West when they tire of 
the East, and then, when they’ve worked 
in the Western coal mines until they’re sick 
of it, flopping back to the Eastern mines 
again. They keep this up indefinitely. It 
happens that several of your restless labor- 
ers have come to my settlement. You see, 
I still stick to my second story, for it’s the 
truth. You can cross out the first one. To 
get back to the subject, every Devil’s Own 
miner I ever hired talked of you.” 

“T try to be a friend to the workmen 
who deserve it,” she admitted simply. 

“You’ve evidently done better than 
that,” he said. Her eyes fell, and her flush 
rose under his steady gaze. “ That travel- 
ing gang of vipers love to profane whatever 
they touch. I’m glad they had met one 
woman whom they couldn’t desecrate, and 
didn’t even wish to malign!” 

She stirred in sudden glad confusion. 
She understood. 

There was a silence. Jayde broke it with 
smooth skill. 

“ How did your father ever come to set- 
tle here?” he asked. 

“ Because, unfortunately, he let himself 
start, going down hill, and never stopped 
until he reached the bottom. The Devil’s 
Own is about as far down as a man can 
go. My mother thought it her duty to 
follow him patiently from one level to the 
next. Finally she died here, and left me 
to live here. Of course, I’m safe enough. 
However father may treat me, he will pro- 
tect me. He is indeed the boss here. The 
company is mighty glad to get hold of such 
a man for a place like this, and they offer 
him every inducement to keep him here. 
He knows how to mine coal, and he is 
strong enough to handle the gang.” 

“What are the workmen here—mostly 
foreigners?” 

“ Riffraff of every kind. Mr. Jayde, 
this is an unthinkable place!” Her voice 
quickened jerkily. “I’ve seen things here 
that would turn your soul sick.” 

By the look on her face, her fancy was 
seeing them still. Jayde did not. miss her 





sudden gray intensity. 

“What things?” he asked. 

“Tf they knew that I told, they’d kill 
me, I guess. For one thing, a year ago 
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this month they murdered a man, in spite 
of all my efforts to save him.” 

Jayde’s fingers, which had been casually 
fretting a blotter, became ominously quiet. 
Not a muscle moved in his face, and his 


© eyes never left hers. 


“ What sort of man?” he asked. 

“A stranger, like you. He came and 
said he was a mine inspector—wanted to 
look through our requisitions, or something 
like that.” 

Still he did not move or leave off watch- 
ing her. 

“ That same day some money was stolen 
from some of the men. They accused him 
of having taken it. They got in touch with 
headquarters, and learned that he was not 
a mine inspector, as he had said. They 
caught him.” 

Her sentences were coming with increas- 
ing difficulty. 

“T got to him, and tried to hide him 
until their frenzy should have passed; but 
they found him—hunted him down.” 

Suddenly she stopped with her arm up- 
raised before her eyes, as if to shut from 
view something unendurable. 

He had come closer to her, silently. 

“Go on!” he commanded. 

Suddenly, above the barrier of her up- 
raised arm, her eyes shot questioningly to 
his. 

“ Have—have you any connection with 
the police?” 

He instantly grasped the significance of 
her question. 

“So the police never got the crowd that 
did it?” 

She seemed to retire behind some sort of 

ed barricade. 

“No one from here reported it, natural- 
ly. I’ve thought, since, that the stranger 
probably had no one closely interested in 
him—no one who knew his plans well 
enough to suspect just where he might have 
disappeared. Anyway, no inquiry was ever 
made. And now,” she added thoughtfully, 
“T guess it is I who have been a fool; but, 
oh, don’t you understand why I am telling 
you this?” 

Stephen Jayde shook his head. 

“T am trying to warn you—to save you 
from what happened to him!” 


Ill 


Jaype’s face softened. Then his eyes 
crinkled into a sudden genial smile of 
amusement. 
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“ And why do I need saving?” he asked. 

“Why, you have already lied to me. 
You aren’t what you say you are, so I 
don’t suppose you have come for any good. 
They'll kill you, if you’ve come to do them 
any harm!” 

He continued to smile. 

“ Do I look like a suspicious character?” 

She shook her head. 

“ But neither did that other man,” she 
countered quietly. 

“ And are you sure that he was a thief?” 

“No, I am not sure; but the money was 
gone, and he was here under false pretenses. 
It looked bad. You may be the opposite 
of a criminal; but if you belong to the po- 
lice, they’ll have no less desire to shoot 
you. The Devil’s Own is naturally sus- 
picious of strangers, because it has so much 
to hide.” 

“Thanks for the tip. About this other 
man—do you mind telling me what he was 
like?” 

“ He was the same type of man you are, 
but he wasn’t so strong and healthy. He 
was slender and delicate, and he wore a 
beard. If he hadn’t been sickly, I think 
he’d have succeeded in getting away. He 
was almost dead with weariness when they 
found him and brought him back.” She 
tilted her head irto a poise of sharp de- 
fiance. It was as if she were protecting 
something from the censure of his thoughts. 
“ Just because you are strong enough to 
fight, I don’t want you to think he was a 
coward because he couldn’t!” 

Her manner brought a sudden blaze of 
understanding into his face. Instantly he 
was over her, his eyes delving into hers. 

“Did he mean anything to you—that 
stranger?” he demanded, with unmistak- 
able significance. 

She was visibly taken aback. 

“Why, not at first— that is—” She 
stopped floundering, and the charm of her 
defiance came back. “ TI’ll do better than 
you did,” she declared, with a touclfof an- 
noyance. “I'll tell the truth. He came to 
mean so much to me in the few hours I 
knew him that—well, before then, I’d had 
just one desire on earth, and that was to 
get away from this place. Since then I 
haven’t cared whether I ever get away or 
not, because he won’t be anywhere I might 
ever go!” 

“ And why should you be ashamed to tell 
me that?” he chided indulgently. “ Things 
often happen that way—with all of us.” 




















“Tam not ashamed!” Evidently her an- 
noyance was mounting. “And now don’t 


you think you had better go? We pay 
here at noon, and I shall be very busy.” 

“ Certainly,” he complied obligingly. “I 
won’t come back until about two o’clock. 
You'll probably be through by then. Where 
can I get a bite to eat?” 

“There is a lunch room at Hazelhurst, 
the nearest railroad point from here. You 
must have come through there to get here.” 

“Yes, by motor cycle. I left my ma- 
chine down below the settlement. I'll ride 
down and get lunch, and come back later.” 

She stopped him. 

“Why are you coming back?” 

“To transact my business, of course. I 
haven’t even begun.” 

He went down the rough board steps and 
struck out rapidly across the black culm 
that carpeted the clearing, pausing at the 
farther edge to wave his hat in gay fare- 
well. Undaunted by the fact that she did 
not permit herself to be visible, he gave 
every indication of suspecting that she hov- 
ered just inside the doorway, watching his 
every move. 

When he had disappeared around the 
corner of the tool shed, she came out upon 
the dilapidated wooden porch. For several 
minutes she stood there, seemingly intent 
upon the slovenly outlook, which was peo- 
pled by the occasional black figure of a 
miner crossing the clearing, or by an un- 
kempt, barefooted woman approaching or 
departing from the company store. 

Melissa was wondering if Stephen Jayde 
would really come back. She was trying 
to content herself with the belief that he 
wouldn’t, because nobody ever did. 


IV 


Sue did not realize how long she stood 
there. In her abstraction, she was scarcely 
aware of the figure that lurched out of the 
black entrance which sloped into the mine. 
It was in a daze that she saw the little 
miner’s lamp flickering on the front of the 
man’s cap, that she saw him stop and re- 
move the headgear and blow out the light. 

He lurched on again, with the peculiar 
sidewise hitch in his walk that denoted her 
father; but it was a distinct shock to her 
senses when she heard his voice at the foot 
of the steps—a voice flavored with the 
sharp, angry curses that had come to be a 
part of his daily speech. He was always 
ill-tempered of late. 
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To-day her quick, searching glance dis- 
covered an additional source of violence, 
for his eyes were bloodshot from overin- 
dulgence in his secret supply of poor liquor. 
His mustache was long, tangled, and soiled 
above the cruel scar that was his mouth. 

“What the devil you standin’ there 
moonin’ about? We pay at noon, and it’s 
half past eleven now.” 

She shuddered. The night following pay 
day was always a hideous orgy at the 
Devil’s Own. While it lasted, she habitu- 
ally locked herself into the decrepit dwell- 
ing which Jayde had specified as “ due to 
fall to pieces soon,” and waited anxiously 
for dawn to end the crazed debauchery in 
drunken slumber. 

“ Who was the guy Maguire told me you 
had here a while ago?” her father ques- 
tioned suspiciously, as he followed the girl 
inside. 

Caught off her guard, she took refuge in 
Jayde’s own lie. 

“Somebody wanting to arrange to buy 
coal by direct shipment.” 

Like herself, he, too, saw through the 
flimsy pretext. 

“Why didn’t you send fer me to talk to 
him? He was probably some low down 
trickster like that other—” 

He stopped, and became sullen. There 
was an unwritten law of silence concerning 
that other stranger at the Devil’s Own. 

Silas Shelden attended to various duties 
about the room, and finally turned to get 
the bag of currency for which Melissa was 
already preparing crisp little envelopes be- 
side the open barred window where the 
paying always took place. He searched 
excitedly for a moment. 

“‘ Where’s the money?” he questioned. 

“On the other desk.” 

Without turning around, she gave a little 
backward fling of her head toward a desk 
beside another window, across the room. 

“It’s not here!” 

“ Why, it must be.” 

She now turned, startled. 

But it was not! They searched together, 
moving furniture, overturning things in 
general, but without success. 

Shelden’s smoldering fury broke forth. 
His words blazed, hot and vile, till finally 
they spent themselves and died down into 
ominous, brooding silence. 

Melissa, accustomed to his rages, never 
let his violence for a moment deter her 
search. She searched straight on, though 
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only for the satisfaction of having done so, 
for she knew, in her suddenly sickened 
heart, that the thing she sought was not 


there. She knew, too, what would come 
next. 

It came. 

“That stranger!” Silas Shelden pro- 
nounced his convictions. ‘“ The second ly- 
in’ whelp!” 

His scalding fury began to pour forth 

once again. At times he seemed a raving 
maniac, who did everything but pound Me- 
lissa with his huge flying fists. He de- 
nounced her for having admitted the man, 
and cursed her for having allowed him to 
depart. 
Nothing that he said created as much 
bitterness in her as the mere possibility of 
Stephen Jayde’s guilt—the guilt behind his 
gay, attractive smile. For she knew that 
the moments she had spent in reverie, after 
he turned out of sight behind the tool shed, 
had given him time and opportunity to slip 
around to the exposed window under cover 
of the outbuildings, and to take the pre- 
cious bag, which he had undoubtedly seen 
and noted when he was inside. 

That same opportunity had been open to 
any one else who might have watched for 
it; but the Devil’s Own could never be 
induced to see it that way. 

Her father’s wrath slowly died down into 
crafty scheming. He summoned his head 
miner, a gigantic half-breed negro, and or- 
dered him to take two henchmen and a 
team of mules, and to scour all the roads 
and trails in the vicinity of the Devil’s 
Own. He gave cunningly conceived di- 
rections for making the net of their search 
secure and cutting off the fugitive’s escape. 

Melissa, listening, felt as if all the blood 
were being slowly drained out of her heart; 
for it was thus they had begun that other 
man hunt with its unforgettable end. 

She wished that her father would report 
the robbery to the State police. That 
would bring troopers to the Devil’s Own, 
and thus would at least protect Stephen 
Jayde’s life from violence, in the event of 
his capture. 

Evidently Shelden feared that a visit 
from the police might disclose other things 
not meant for disclosure. He had resolved 
to handle this matter himself; but Melissa 
knew that he was nervous by the abrupt 
sounds of his restlessness, although she did 
not look at him once, as the slow minutes 
dragged themselves away. 
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She stood with her back to the room, 
and stared thoughtfully through the win- 
dow to where straggling groups of miners, 
black with coal dirt, were assembling at 
their usual gathering place to wait for the 
disbursement of wages to commence. Then, 
with a stab of terror, she saw something 
else. The returning mule team, with its 
savage guardsmen, was bringing Stephen 
Jayde! 

Her heartbeats seemed to fill her v-hole 
body with unendurable commotion as the 
conveyance halted at the porch. Jayde 
sprang out with apparent willingness, and 
accompanied his captors up the steps. 
They all filed into the room, and the half- 
breed began to explain. 

“ He seen us comin’, and hid his haul 
somewhere. I guess we can make him tell 
where he put it. We got our own ways 0’ 
draggin’ it out of him!” he added, with a 
touch of malevolence. “ Tryin’ to sneak 
off, he was, on one o’ them shiny new bi- 
cycles with an engine in ’em. Almost made 
it, only we got there first!” 

Shelden nodded understanding and ap- 
proval. Melissa looked away from him, 
partly from horror of the cruelty in his 
face, partly because she sensed the ques- 
tion he was preparing for her. 


V 


SHE looked straight at Jayde, and her 
eyes were wide and black in the ivory mask 
of her face. Meeting her gaze with steady 
composure, he smiled — actually dared to 
smile. 

Then came the question. 

“ Hey, M’lissa, is this the guy that was 
here a little while ago?” 

A thought came zigzagging through the 
chaos of her mind: 

“They didn’t find the money on him. 
If I lie, maybe I can save him!” 

Accordingly, with no sense of guilt, but 
only an overwhelming fear that her false- 
hood might betray itself, she heard herself 
saying: 

“No, this isn’t the man. This isn’t the 
same man at all.” 

The smile on Jayde’s face was almost ex- 
tinguished in amazement. A puzzled frown 
gathered across his forehead as he turned 
and faced Shelden above the level of the 
girl’s head. Shelden must have noticed 
that telitale change of expression. 

“ Maybe I can help solve your diffi- 
culty,” Jayde told him evenly, “if some 











one will tell me what it is all about. Why 
am I seized and brought back here? I 
want an explanation!” . 

“It’s you that’s goin’ to hand out the 
explanation, young feller!” 

The girl was aware of the sneer swelling 
in her father’s voice. Then, somehow, 
through his sinister pause, she became 
aware that his silence held a gathering dan- 
ger to herself. As if by the power of some 
horrible fascination, she felt her gaze snared 
to her father’s face. She was suddenly 
stricken, her very soul was whipped into 
torture, by the menace in his narrow gaze. 

“ You — little — liar!” he accused omi- 
nously. “ Think you'll lie him out of it, 
do you? Fallen for the good looks of ’im, 
have you? Well, you'll fall fer somethin’ 
else!” 

But Jayde had stepped quietly between 
her and the descending blow, and it was 
Jayde’s blow that landed first, on Shelden’s 
jaw. Half drunk as he was, the mine boss 
went sprawling on the floor. With his 
downfall, a sudden war of fists was let loose 
in the room. 

Stephen Jayde could fight! Melissa, 
forcing herself into the corner behind the 
desk to escape the mélée, even in her crazed 
terror could not fail to note the swiftness 
and power of his blows. She remembered 
that she had recognized that formidable 
ability in him when he first came up the 
steps. He had carried a sharp suggestion 
of muscles of steel lurking under his tai- 
lored clothes. ‘Those clothes were badly 
damaged now, and there was a purplish 
mark across his face; but the half-breed 
and the men supporting him were no better 
off, while Silas Shelden was obviously out 
of the combat for some minutes to come. 

Just then Melissa chanced to glance 
through the window and glimpse the men 
gathering in the clearing awaiting their 
pay. It was a tense, anxious mob, subtly 
aware of something gone wrong. When it 
should learn that this disorder arose from 
the disappearance of money needed for the 
weekly carousal, no authority would be 
able to restrain its rage. 

Keeping close to the wall, she slipped 
around to the opposite side of the room, 
unnoticed in the scrimmage, and opened the 
door leading into the breaker. Then, tense 
and alert, she waited an opportunity. 

Jayde was still fighting them off, but she 
knew he could not continue to do so much 
longer. Her constant dread was that he 
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would fail to dodge one of their slashing 
blows, or that the half-breed would force 
him into a terrible, irresistible clinch. 

She saw the half-breed stagger back from 
a blow on the chin. He slipped and fell. 
Simultaneously, his two henchmen turned 
toward the door. With the overthrow of 
their leader, they had a single feverish im- 
pulse to summon the mob to settle this 
powerful stranger. 

It was in that second’s lull of battle that 
she caught Jayde’s arm, and, signaling 
frantically for silence, pulled him, visibly 
puzzled; through the open door. Promptly 
“ slammed it shut and bolted it behind 

em. 

“ There’s a coal car on the siding. It 
will shoot you down to the main line in two 
minutes. From there, maybe you can get 
away before they overtake you!” 

“But I don’t want to run away!” he 
protested. “I’ve committed no offense. 
What do they think I’ve done?” 

“Stolen the pay money. You don’t 
know them as I do. They'll kill you for 
it! Please go! It’s your only chance.” 

“Yes, I guess they would kill a man— 
unheard,” he decided aloud, and followed 
her through the lower passages of the 
breaker. 

“Out here!” she panted. 

They emerged through an outer door at 
the opposite side from where they had en- 
tered, and came upon a siding. 

“Good! There’s only one car here—an 
empty,” she said. “ They’ll have no other 
to follow you with. Get a pinch bar under 
those wheels, quick! Then jump on and 
—oh, hurry, hurry—quick!” 

She was forcing a pinch bar into his 
hands. 

“ All right,” he agreed; “ but you must 
go with me. I simply will not leave you 
behind to a tribe of devils like those. I 
know what you are, through what I have 
heard; but you will have to take me on 
trust. I'll play square!” 

He waited for a precious ten seconds, 
while she digested her amazement. 

“Tt is the only condition under which 
I'll go,” he reminded her quietly. 


VI 
WitHout a word, Melissa began climb- 
ing the steps of the car. Jayde helped her 
over the side. 
“ Please hurry—please!” was her only 
comment. 
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He put the pinch bar to work. The car 
was of the gondola type, its floor sloping 
toward the center. At the ends it was shal- 
low, and, clinging there, standing upright, 
her head and shoulders came above the 
top. She watched, scarce breathing, while 
she waited for him to get the ungainly thing 
started. 

He did, at last, but it moved with de- 
spairing slowness, crawling, inch by inch, 
down the slight incline toward the steeper 
grade farther on. 

Jayde swung himself up on the rear end 
of the car. 

“Tt ‘ll pick up speed, of course,” the 
girl’s strained voice encouraged; “if only 
—if only no one sees us before we get 
under way!” 

He nodded silently, and watched the 
track meandering slowly out behind them 
from beneath the wheels. 

“If only—” she began again, and 
stopped. 

The mob was upon them! Black figures 
that must have broken through the bolted 
door came forth from the breaker, piling 
ever faster over the narrow threshold, hurl- 
ing themselves on at breakneck speed. 
Other men were running around the corner 
of the building. 

She recognized them all, coal-smudged 
faces metamorphosed with rage. She knew, 
too, in the first awful second, that this 
creeping car could not possibly gain suf- 
ficient speed to escape. 

Stephen Jayde promptly vaulted over 
the side and into the inclosure beside her. 
From there he tried to fight them off with 
his pinch bar. One and another’s grasp 
was pried loose from the framework; one 
after another was hurled off in trying to 
scramble aboard. 

But there were too many of them! It 
Was one man against the swarming horde 
of the Devil’s Own. Melissa saw that she 
could not avert the inevitable finish. 

So overwhelming was the immediate 
tragedy into which she looked that she 
failed to see the cruelty of her own personal 
tragedy, just behind it—the fiendish, living 
fate that would befall her for the part she 
was playing in trying to free this man. 
What would happen to her afterward did 
not seem to matter. The only thing in the 


world that concerned her was what was go- 

ing to happen to Stephen Jayde now! 
The pursuers were struggling aboard 

faster than he could push them off. 


In 
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desperation, the girl glanced about for 

some means of help. There was nothing 
but the black, desolate hillside stretching 
away on either side of the crazy little rail- 
road line, a few sparse, hardy bushes here 
and there, a man— 

Suddenly she screamed, and her sharp 
gesture of amazement sent every eye un- 
consciously to the spot she pointed to—a 
spot where a man was scurrying for shelter 
into some scanty bushes. He was an ill 
clad, stoop-shouldered creature, with a 
black valise in his grasp. It was the di- 
lapidated old satchel that had for years 
carried the pay roll money from the bank 
in Coal City to the Devil’s Own. 

“ There is the thief!” she gasped. 

Already the black figures were dropping 
silently from the moving coal car and dash- 
ing away in pursuit of the robber. 

Swiftly, decisively, Jayde vaulted over 
the side of the car, dropped to the ground, 
and spragged the wheels, which came to a 
reluctant halt. 

“ Come, get out!” he commanded gently. 
“We are going back to see the finish of 
this affair.” 

He lifted her to the ground. 

Off to their left, the fugitive had been 
captured, and was being dragged up the 
hillside toward the breaker. 

The girl was aware of the new trend of 
Jayde’s anxiety. 

“The thief is one of the men. They 
don’t hate him as they do a stranger. They 
won’t do him any real harm,” she said. 

“ Well, I'll hand him over to the police,” 
he promised grimly. 

Together, they reached the breaker office 
and pushed their way through the crowd. 
Shelden, obviously shaken, but unquestion- 
ably sobered, was hunched up in his re- 
volving desk chair. He rose, glowering, at 
sight of them. The girl unconsciously 
shrank back, away from the lash of his 
glance. 

Jayde, turning back to where she fal- 
tered behind him, took her hand and drew 
her forward. His long fingers felt strong 
and cool. 

“So you found the real thief!” he said 
to her father. ‘“ Seems to me I’ve seen him 
before. His name is Gilday. Out West, 
where we have hired him occasionally, he 
is known as Ricky Gilday.” 

“It’s nothin’ to you who he is. You're 
a liar, just the same! Said you was a buy- 
er, and any fool would know you ain’t!” 











“ As a matter of fact I have been buying 
direct shipments of coal from independent 
breakers, for a friend, on my way East; 
but I didn’t come to the Devil’s Own for 
that purpose. The errand that brought me 
here wasn’t of the sort I could blurt out 
the minute I came into the place, so I 
posed as a buyer to gain admittance. Of 
course, I was a fool to do it.” 

“T knew she lied, too—lied to cover 
you! By God, I’ll—” 

“ You'll keep still!” Jayde’s command 
shouldered the threat aside. “I was a fool 
to do it,” he resumed, “‘ knowing, as I did, 
what happened to another man who lied 
about his business here, about a year ago.” 

Instantly the room grew strangely 
hushed. In the stillness, Melissa Shelden, 
able to see safely past Jayde’s danger at 
last, confronted her own. 

“ They'll try to kill me now,” she told 
herself. ‘‘ They’ll know that I’ve told!” 

“ That other man was a Westerner, too,” 
Jayde’s voice was going smoothly on. “ He 
started East on business. Planned to drop 
off here on his way, and see if he could 
spot a fellow who had stolen some money 
from him. He had reason to believe that 
the thief was working here at the Devil’s 
Own. If he could look over your requisi- 
tions, he would know if the fellow’s hand- 
writing was on any of them. If he found 
it, he could go ahead and send the police 
up here. Well, it happened to be Saturday. 
If he rode on to Coal City for a permit to 
look through your papers, he would be too 
late to get up here the same day. He 
hated to lose that week-end, so he took a 
chance on coming straight here and play- 
ing off as an inspector, to get a chance to 
look your requisitions over. Really, he 
was all right; but he did the right thing 
wrong. That man—he never went away 
from here, did he?” 

No one answered him. 

“ T knew him,” Jayde went on. “ I knew 
him well. He wasn’t a thief, any more than 
I am to-day. Considering the gang of cut- 
throats you have here, why should you look 

for a stranger to accuse when your money 
disappears? The crook for whom that 
Westerner was looking happened to be the 
man you’ve caught stealing your cash to- 
day—this same Ricky Gilday. He was 
here then, too. Probably he robbed you 
that time. He’s a notorious thief!” 

Jayde turned directly toward the lower- 
ing foreman. - 
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“ Maybe, Shelden, you’re thinking that 
dead men tell no tales. Well, if you're 
planning the same dose for me that you 
gave him, you don’t get away with it. I - 
was wise enough to tip off the State police 
that I was coming here. If I don’t show 
up by six o’clock to-night, their riders will 
come here to look for me. If they don’t 
get me, they'll get you!” 

The black mass of human beings crushed 
in and about the little office remained ut- 
terly quiet. Melissa Shelden, shrinking be- 
hind Jayde, with her hand still imprisoned 
in the firm comfort of his, waited, scarce 
daring to breathe. She could feel the liv- 
ing hatred that circled them both like fire 
—hatred held in leash by fear. 

She heard her father’s voice. 

“ Well, since you’re so glib at explainin’ 
your friend’s business, why don’t you start 
explainin’ yer own?” 

“TI will.” Jayde’s voice, cool and 
smooth, took up its story. “I came to rob 
the Devil’s Own ”—at that admission the 
silence became a murmur, almost a snarl— 
“of what it never had any right to pos- 
sess! I came,” he finished quietly, “ to 
take your daughter. I’ve wanted her ever 
since I came to know her, a year ago. You 
see, that other stranger was—is—myself. 
You killed me—or thought you did. I 
dropped at the first shot, but I dropped of 


my own accord. When you sent a couple 


of scamps to finish the job and cover the 
evidence, I bribed them to hold their 
tongues. I got away. I was thinner then, 
just out of a sick bed. My face was so 
bony that I wore a beard to cover it up; 
but I’m the same man.” 


VII 


EveEN in her amazement, the girl listen- 
ing could not fail to sense the relief that 
trickled through the Devil’s Own. That 
secret had lain heavily for the last twelve 
months. She knew the removal of the 
burden would give room for her father’s 
temper to relax. It was the long strain 
that had made his ill nature chronic. 

“So you sneaked off and planned to 
come back and get my daughter! Well, 
you don’t—” 

“Yes, I do!” 

“In the first place, she don’t want—” 

“Yes, she does. I meant a lot to her 
then—she has told me so—and I mean just 
as much to her now. Can’t you see for 
yourself what she tried to do for me to- 
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day? She isn’t going to stay in this place 
another hour. She’ll marry me to-night, in 
Coal City. We'll be in New York a day 
or two while I attend to some business. 
Then we'll go West—to my mine and my 
cabin. I'll leave you the address before 
I leave; and if ever you care enough about 
her to look her up, you’re welcome to 
come!” 

He forced a slow way through the sullen 
pack—a way for them both. So at last 
they stood alone together in the shadow 
of the foreman’s dilapidated hut. 

“ Please pack what things you want to 
take as quickly as possible,” he urged. “TI 
think we ought to get clear of this place 


before—before they start using that pay.” 
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She knew that he was right; and yet it 
was all so incredible that she paused in her 
going to study him for a second, to assure 
herself that he was real. Her eyes traced 
the lines in his lean, strong face. 

“T’m sorry that I had to do it in this 
way,” he regretted earnestly. “It’s so 
cruelly abrupt, and I had planned to be so 
kind! I meant to stay until you knew me 
and felt no strangeness with me. Who 
would ever expect that confounded rob- 
bery to repeat itself? You see how it 
forced me to play my hand on the spot.” 

“Tt is all right this way,” she accepted 
softly. “I’m only thankful that you held 
a good hand to lay down. It takes a good 
one, you know, to beat the Devil’s Own!” 
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A STORY OF SAVING AND SQUANDERING 


By Robert J Horton 


streets of Manhattan. It had been 

on Broadway and the avenues for sev- 
eral days, but now it was creeping into 
every sequestered nook and corner of the 
city, bringing its balmy message of green- 
ing fields and budding lilacs. The cliff 
dwellers began to think of window boxes 
and awnings. Policemen in the parks swung 
their sticks jauntily as they viewed the 
steadily increasing perambulator parade. 
New York preened herself under a cloudless 
sky. 

Thus the warm twilight of a perfect day 
in late May filtered into the West Forties, 
and found Bertie Grant standing before the 
mirror in his hall room in Mrs. Smiley’s 
boarding house “ for business people only.” 

Mrs. Smiley had definitely closed her 
doors to those of the theatrical profession 
who could not afford more luxuriant quar- 
ters than were provided at her modest 
charges. She preferred work to art and sta- 
bility to temperament; and she collected 
her rent in advance. 

Bertram Grant possessed all the quali- 
ties that Mrs. Smiley admired. He worked 


a was breathing in the side 


in the office of an importing concern at a 
salary which was neither impressive nor in- 
significant, and which certainly was regu- 
lar. He was a “ home boy,” who preferred 
quiet reading and thinking, of an evening, 
to the glitter and jazz of the gilded dance 
halls. As a result, Bertram Grant had 
money in the bank. In fact, he had money 
in two banks. 

In the mind of a Gotham landlady, no 
saint ever deserved a halo more than the 
boarder who pays regularly, in advance, by 
check. 

Bertie—as they called him in the office, 
to his disgust—had come to the big city 
from the country, after graduating from 
high school. He had been nineteen then, 
a sallow and credulous youth. Now he 
was half past twenty-three, city wise, and 
a bit sophisticated. He was as neat with 
his attire as he was with his pen. He was 
healthy and good-looking, with that dreamy 
look the women fall for; but of women he 
thought nothing, until— 

We mustn’t get ahead of our story. 

And it mustn’t be said of Bertram Grant 
that he didn’t think of women; for he had 














become mentally married to a dream girl 
when he was twenty. 

That’s how it started, and that’s how he 
came to have money in two banks and a 
reputation for steadiness as unassailable as 
that of the well known rock used in the 
advertisements. 

Bertie came of practical stock, which be- 
lieved in anticipating the bridge as well as 
in crossing it safely when it was reached. 
So, when the city had mocked him with its 
loneliness for a year, he seriously consid- 
ered the possibility of marriage. Most men 
marry—in their minds, at least—when they 
are about that age. His salary was raised 
at the time until it corresponded exactly 
in dollars with the number of his years. 

He began to save. 

First he saved for the wedding trip, and 
at the end of six months he had enough 
laid away for the three-day period of su- 
preme bliss in Atlantic City. Then he 
recollected the engagement ring, and in five 
months more he had sufficient to meet that 
outlay. Then he began furnishing the flat. 

It was in this way that he came to have 
two bank accounts. One was his regular 
account, on which he checked for personal 
expenses, and the other was his “ marriage 
fund.” He kept them in different banks, 
so that there would be small probability of 
their becoming mixed. 

The marriage fund account, of course, 
carried by far the larger balance of the 
two. He did not check on this, and each 
week he set aside a certain sum for it. 

Within a year and a half, he purchased 
—mentally purchased, that is—the furni- 
ture for a small flat. He made a veritable 
game of it, setting down in an account book 
the articles he bought and the prices he 
paid for them. He bought pretty good 
stuff, too. The dining room was done in 
mahogany; the bedroom set was in bird’s- 
eye maple. 

“That ‘Il get us the parlor lamp we 
want,” he observed when Mr. Lacey, the 
cashier and his boss, notified him of a raise 
to twenty-two fifty a week. 

Mr. Lacey smiled agreeably. Fine thing! 
Excellent example! Young married man 
living happily on twenty dollars a week or 
so, and contented and efficient so far as his 
work was concerned. You see, Bertie had 
made a slip now and then about “ our 
home,” and what he was going to “ buy ” 
next, and naturally Mr. Lacey got the im- 
pression that he was married. 
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And so Bertie was—in his mind. He 
frequently sat in the darkened shadows of 
his hall room—he could have afforded bet- 
ter accommodations had it not been for the 
marriage fund—and thought of his dream 
home and his child wife. He always thought 
of her as his child wife, although she hadn’t 
materialized beyond the imaginary stage. 
Bertie was too deeply interested in his game 
to take much notice of the goings and com- 
ings of the world at large. It might have 
been peopled with replicas of his dream 
bride, and he wouldn’t have seen one of 
them! 

II 


WHEN Bertie Grant was twenty-three, 
and was raised to twenty-five a week, he 
added a phonograph, and the home was 
complete. 

He had now been mentally married for 
nearly three years, and his imaginary home 
life was very comfortable. Oh, don’t 
laugh! New York is full of these dream- 
ers, and not all of them are young. 

He suffered one disappointment at this 
time. A young painter who had slipped 
into Mrs. Smiley’s unawares had promised 
to paint Bertie a scene, “ Central Park by 
Moonlight,” which he was going to hang 
in the dining room; but Mrs. Smiley 
learned the horrible truth about the artist 
before the picture was painted. The of- 
fender had to move to Greenwich Village, 
where he lost what he termed his “ pastoral 
atmosphere.” 

In three weeks, however, Bertie had 
saved enough for a creditable picture to 
cover the imaginary spot over the imagi- 
nary mantel in the imaginary flat. 

Then rents went up—which caused him 
a great deal of anxiety. His “ wife” had 
to have a lot of clothes he had not reckoned 
on. Mrs. Smiley, not wishing to lose such 
a steady and solvent boarder, answered 
tactful questions which he put by saying 
that instead of two being able to live al- 
most as cheaply as one, two couldn’t begin 
to live on what one could make. There 
were other things to be considered, also. 

It was then that their first child was 
born. 

Of course, this was only a mental child, 
but it presented a problem which became 
more and more complicated and involved. 
Such a web of ramifications tangled up 
Bertie’s accounts that even his vivid im- 
agination couldn’t unravel them. He be- 
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came listless, and the game lost much of its 
lure. 

His home seemed less attractive, al- 
though at times he liked it better than ever 
—well, you know how men are with a baby 
around the house. 

He began to yawn, and to go to bed 
earlier. 

Mrs. Smiley, who had accidentally found 
his account book and made note of the en- 
tries therein, began to find regular weekly 
figures set opposite “ Expenses,” for want 
of a more suitable designation. 

So when spring came to the city, and 
crept into Bertie’s room, it found him 
standing before the mirror contemplating 
the fact that his trials as a family man 
hadn’t perceptibly aged him. He was 
young and strong, he was healthy, and he 
had eleven hundred and eighty-five dollars 
in the bank. 

What was that saying? The first thou- 
sand is the hardest to get—or the hardest 
to keep? 

Well, he’d got the money, and he had 
kept it; and spring had come. 

But he shook off the lure of the city in 
its new dress and mood. He had attained 
to man’s estate, and he would go on and 
lay up a fortune. 

He could do it. He had the foundation. 
He must look around for a profitable in- 
vestment. Money breeds money. He had 
a nest egg, and he must put it to hatch. 
Some day — well, hadn’t most of New 
York’s great financiers come from the 
country? 

Also he must eat less meat and more 
green stuff. That was a good rule in warm 
weather. Oh, he was sensible, he told him- 
self! Lacey at fifty was no more conserva- 
tive than he, Bertie, at twenty-three and a 
half. 

Then he met Hazel West in the dairy 
lunch across the street from where he 
worked. 
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Ir would have been impossible for Ber- 
tie to avoid meeting Hazel West that Mon- 
day noon. She was the new cashier, work- 
ing her first shift. Even if he hadn’t chosen 
to look up when he pushed his check and 
a fifty-cent piece across the glass counter, 
he still would have had to listen to her ban- 
tering, musical voice; for Hazel was nerv- 
ous, and made a mistake in the amount of 
his change. 
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“Oh, excuse me! Your check is twenty- 
seven, instead of thirty-seven. You have 
another dime coming.” 

That was what Bertie heard. It was the 
tone of the girl’s voice that prompted him 
to look up hastily and emit a feeble gasp 
as he fumbled with the two dimes and the 
three pennies she handed out to him. 

Afterward, as he slowly wended his way 
back to the office, he remembered three 
things distinctly. 

He remembered her hair. He never had 
seen such hair. It was red, and yet it 
wasn’t red. It was nearly red—an auburn 
of a deeper and richer tint than burnished 
gold; and it was bobbed in a most becom- 
ing fashion. 

He remembered her eyes. Laughing 
eyes, they were—brown, he believed, with 
a sort of a greenish tinge to them—oh, he 
couldn’t describe the color! They had 
sparkled at him in a most disturbing way. 
He just missed being run over by a fruck 
thinking of them. 

On the way up in the elevator he thought 
of her lips. They had smiled at him, dis- 
closing a row of pearls between their ruby 
curves. He wondered vaguely if she used 
a—what was it? He had gone rusty on 
material matters concerning women. Oh, 
yes—a lip stick! 

As he took off his coat to don his office 
jacket, he found himself frowning down 
the thought that the new cashier at his 
noonday eating house should find it neces- 
sary to use a lip stick. Hers was natural 
color, he felt sure. 

. But why should he bother himself about 
er? 

He shrugged, and went about his work. 
Lacey smiled at him, as his chief often did. 
A capable man, that young Grant, as young 
married men should be. Conscientious, too. 
It was time to give him another moderate 
raise. 

Despite his scornful attitude toward him- 
self for thinking about the new cashier 
across the street, Bertie Grant actually dis- 
covered, next morning, that he was looking 
forward to lunch with something akin to 
keen anticipation. Moreover, the night be- 
fore, his attention had continually strayed 
from the financial columns of his paper to 
inconsequential things, such as the window 
curtains, the ridiculous pictures on his 
walls, the few books on his table—at all of 
which he gazed without seeing them, a 
prey to vain and foolish thoughts. It was 














extremely disconcerting, and not at all in 
accord with his well ordered life. 

He hurried across to the restaurant a 
full five minutes ahead of his usual time. 

He sat at a table where he could steal 
furtive glances at the new cashier. 

Slowly he became conscious of a certain 
vague feeling of familiarity about her. Had 
he seen her before? Positively not! Could 
he have met her somewhere and immedi- 
ately forgotten her? He was just as sure 
this could not be. He could never forget 
a girl like that! 

Nevertheless, he had a disturbing sense 
that he recognized something about her— 
some intangible charm that was hers, and 
that appealed to him in particular. 

He resented the harmless gibes the mas- 
culine patrons directed at her when they 
paid their checks. Some of them leered at 
her, in his opinion, and he felt like getting 
up and punching their noses. 

He consumed the limit of his time for 
lunch in secretly observing her; but he re- 
frained from looking directly at her as he 
paid his score, though he thrilled for some 
unaccountable reason when he heard her 
murmured— 

“Thank you!” 

That night he ignored the financial col- 
umns, which he had been scanning in his 
search for a suitable investment for his sav- 
ings. Instead, he went over to Riverside 
Drive, and sat staring at the reflection of 
the New Jersey lights in the smooth water 
of the Hudson. 

Next day Lacey went to lunch with him 
across the street, and noticed, with some 
concern, that his protégé was taciturn and 
inclined to be irritable. Lacey had select- 
ed a table from which Bertie could get 
hardly a glimpse of the new cashier, de- 
spite his neck twistings and chair hitchings. 
Some of his replies to Lacey’s conversation 
were a bit short and to the point. 

This made Lacey thoughtful. Perhaps 
Grant was becoming dissatisfied with his 
position, or with his salary. 

Upon returning to the office, Lacey im- 
mediately entered Bertie for a raise to 
thirty dollars a week. 


IV 


THE great truth dawned upon Bertie that 
night. 

Clad in his pyjamas, sitting on the edge 
of his bed in the darkened shadows of his 
hall room, he suddenly recognized the new 
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cashier. He knew her for the one woman 
in all the world for whom he had been 
waiting. That auburn hair—those laugh- 
ing eyes—her lips! No wonder she had 
started him thinking. She was his dream 
girl—his child wife! 

Thereupon Bertie Grant lay back and 
fell asleep with spring in his heart. 

Joyfully he went to work next day, joy- 
fully he reveled in his anticipation of the 
lunch hour, joyfully he watched her as he 
ate. When he paid his check, she smiled 
at him as he mentioned that spring had 
arrived. 

That smile fanned all his dormant af- 
fections into a burning flame. Bertie was 
hooked. He was head over heels in love, 
and glad of it. 

It was then that he noticed that his 
clothes had gone a bit to seed. He hadn’t 
been paying proper attention to his attire. 
He asked Lacey for an extra half hour or so 
at lunch time, next day, “ to get some new 
togs,” and his chief promptly acquiesced. 
He bought two new suits and some shoes 
and haberdashery, drawing a check upon 
his personal account which pretty well 
wiped out its balance. He should worry, 
with almost twelve hundred dollars in the 
marriage fund! 

Every noon he spoke to the girl, and she 
answered and smiled. Why not? Bertie 
was well set up and good-looking, and he 
wasn’t fresh. 

The next Monday, after a hard thinking 
session over Sunday, Bertie got up sufficient 
courage to make a distinct advance. 

“ T was—er—wondering,” he stammered, 
growing a trifle red in the face, “ if you— 
that is, you see—I don’t know many girls 
in the city—” 

“ Speak right up, Cholly!” she bantered, 
putting a white, shapely hand to her won- 
derful auburn locks. “ You want me to go 
joy riding with you in your car?” 

“ Next Sunday—if you’d be so kind,” he 
heard himself saying, as his heart thumped 
in a spasm of ecstasy. ‘“ My name’s Ber- 
tram Grant, and I work across the street.” 

“You really got a car?” she asked in 
delighted surprise. ’ 

“ Why, certainly,” he replied. ‘“ That is, 
I’m buying one this week. I was—er— 
waiting for spring.” 

“T’d be delighted to go, @ believe,” she 
murmured. “It’s nice to get out of the 
hot city. I adore the country!” 

“ Sunday, then—I’ll see you to-morrow,” 
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said Bertie, as he gave way to another 
patron. 

He entered the office smiling with pent 
emotion, and went about his tasks with 
singing spirits; but as the afternoon wore 
on, he became sober. Was it the thought 
of the joy ride which had prompted her to 
accept his invitation? He frowned. Well, 
he would have to buy a car. It was prob- 
ably just as well. They could, for a time, 
economize on other things. And if a car 
would help him to win that girl, well—she 
was worth it! 

Two evenings afterward he became the 
owner of a small touring car upon a first 
payment, license and insurance included, 
of three hundred and three dollars. He 
drew a check on the marriage fund. 

Mrs, Smiley heartily disapproved of the 
expenditure, but she hesitated to state her 
opinion in the face of Bertle’s new and 
masterful manner. Then, too, it gave her 
house a certain dignity which it had 
lacked, she reflected. No other boarder 
had a car. 

Bertie learned from the girl herself that 
her name was Hazel West. On Sunday 
morning they sped up the Hudson. 

“T don’t want to go over twenty or 
twenty-five miles an hour while I’m break- 
ing it in,” he apologized. 

“This is wonderful!” she cooed, snug- 
gling in the seat beside him. “I adore the 
country!” 

Bertie accidentally stepped her up to 
thirty miles as the thrills swept up and 
down his spine, and down to the toes 
against the foot throttle. 

“ We'll have lots of good times,” he said 
brokenly. ‘“ We'll stop at some quiet inn 
for dinner.” 

“ Ain’t you grand?” she murmured, and 
again the speedometer jumped. 

At noon they drove in to one of those 
sequestered road houses along the northern 
highway, where Bertie filled the car with 
gas and oil, and Hazel and himself with a 
chicken dinner at two dollars a plate. 

They drove back in the cool of the late 
afternoon and early evening. 

“We ought to drive out to some place 
some evening this week,” Bertie suggested, 
sounding his horn authoritatively to give 
emphasis to his words. 

“ To a dance?” she suggested in delicious 
tones. 

“ Exactly!” agreed Bertie, trying to con- 
ceal his nervousness. “ Say Friday night?” 
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“ That would be fine!” exclaimed Hazel, 
letting her hand rest for a moment upon 
his right arm. 

As Bertie drove her home, he was won- 
dering if the right amount of cash in the 
right place would yield him the needed 
knowledge of up-to-date dancing in four 
nights of lessons. 

During his mental married life, Bertie 
had become a trifle rusty. 


Vv 


“Way, sure!” said the master of the 
dancing academy, the next night. “ You 
say you’ve danced two-steps and waltzes 
the old-fashioned way? Leave it to me. 
For — for ” — he hesitated, looking Bertie 
over—*“ for forty dollars I’ll turn you out 
a finished dancer by Friday night, if I 
have to put every woman instructor I’ve got 
on the job!” 

So Bertie drew a check on the marriage 
fund for forty dollars. They could do 
without that expensive rug, he decided. He 
had allowed too miich for that rug, anyhow. 

The dancing master was true to his word. 
Of course, it must be admitted that Bertie 
had a measure of native terpsichorean tal- 
ent. He was light upon his feet, and his 
slender, muscular build lent itself to the 
rhythm of the dance quite naturally. 
Moreover, his teachers liked him—which 
had a lot to do with it. 

When he drove Hazel through the eve- 
ning twilight to the dancing pavilion up 
the river, he had no fear of disappointing 
her. Nor did he. She told him, with a 
languishing look in her wonderful eyes— 
yes, there was a little green in them—that 
she adored his dancing. 

He had drawn fifty dollars from the mar- 
riage fund—the amount that he had set 
aside for her illness that first year—to be 
sure of having sufficient money in event 
of some unforeseen emergency. That first 
smile alone was worth the fifty. Anyhow, 
she looked healthy. 

They became acquainted with other 
dancers, and Bertie more than once felt 
the excruciating pangs of jealousy as she 
floated by in the arms of perfect strangers 
—strangers save by courtesy of the floor 
manager. He felt a certain proprietorship 
in Hazel, for wasn’t she his dream bride? 

They sat out a dance, under the lanterns 
strung among the trees. 

“You know—er—TI’ve been saving 
money for some time to get married on,” he 




















said suddenly, looking out over the placid 
surface of the river, where the reflection 
of distant lights showed here and there like 
colored spangles. 

“Indeed!” she said, looking at him. 
“ How interesting!” 


Bertie frowned. She noted that he 


‘looked rather nice when he frowned. 


Though he seldom smoked, he lit a ciga- 


-_rette, with some agitation. 


“ Yes—I’ve been thinking that the time 
was coming when I’d want to get married,” 
he went on in a rather shaky voice. 

“Why, that’s the same thing Jimmy 
Lang was telling me last week ” she re- 
marked wonderingly. 

Bertie scowled. 

“ Jimmy got a car?” he asked casually. 

“ No, but he’s awfully nice,” said Hazel, 
in a low voice. 

Bertie felt strangely irritated. 

“What say we run down to the road 
house below here and get a bite of supper?” 
he suggested. 

“Isn’t that place a bit—just a little ex- 
pensive?” asked Hazel cautiously. 

“Hang the expense!” Bertie blurted. 
“ Nothing’s too good for you!” 

“ All the same, I wouldn’t want you to 
spend your money foolishly,” said the girl 
wistfully. 

“ Come on with me, girly,” he ordered. 
“T’m running this party!” 

The supper did prove expensive; but as 
Hazel leaned over the table toward him, 
with the little shaded lamp shedding a glow 
upon her lustrous hair and lighting her 
face, he felt well repaid. He had been 
missing a lot in the last two or three years, 
he told himself. 

On the way back he found he had pro- 
gressed so far in the matter of operating 
the car that he could steer with one hand— 
his left; nor did Hazel object to his dispo- 
sition of his right arm. During that bliss- 
ful hour he forgot about the payment on 
the car—some fifty dollars—which would 
be due in about two weeks; forgot about 
the extra expense of several dollars a month 
for garage rent; forgot about the cost of 
gas and oil; forgot everything except the 
_ in front of him and the girl beside 

im. 

Next noon he gave Hazel a two-dollar 
box of chocolates. She knew what it had 
cost, and she looked at him with a peculiar 
look in her eyes as he went out of the res- 
taurant. She watched him clear across the 
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street, while a dyspeptic customer waited 
for his change and muttered savagely. 

In another week they were walking to 
the subway together after work; for they 
discovered that they had the same hoiirs. 
Sometimes Bertie rode on to her station 
and then walked home with her. 

On one of these occasions Hazel paused 
before a furniture shop, and admired a Jamp 
and a rug displayed in the windows. Ber- 
tie bought them both next day—the lamp 
at forty-two dollars and fifty cents, and the 
rug at thirty-six. He had them sent to his 
room, giving a check for seventy-eight dol- 
lars and fifty cents on the marriage fund. 
He had intended to buy a lamp and rug 
anyway, he reasoned, and if she liked those, 
why — and wasn’t he now getting thirty 
dollars a week salary? 

He met the payment on the car. 

Another month rolled away almost be- 
fore he knew it. It was filled with delight- 
ful excursions about the countryside, with 
dinners at enchanting inns, where Hazel 
ordered from expensive menus with as much 


care as possible, while Bertie beamed upon, 


her. 

Another payment on their magic means 
of transportation, and Bertie’s vacation pe- 
riod arrived. 

“ T’ll meet you every night and take you 
home, or we'll drive out somewhere for din- 
ner and a dance,” he told her on the eve 
of his period of freedom from office ties. 

“ But won’t it be—won’t it cost you 
quite a bit?” she asked. 

“No more than it would for me to go 
away on a vacation, and it ’Il be lots more 
fun,” he replied gallantly. 

The beaches saw much of them during 
those two weeks. Bertie checked into his 
marriage fund account to the extent of a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; but it 
didn’t bother him. Hazel’s eyes were shin- 
ing for him alone, he felt sure. He was 
making up for all the pleasure he now real- 
ized he had missed during the years of his 
mental wedded existence. 

Several times he was on the point of tell- 
ing Hazel the hope that was in his heart; 
but each time words failed him, and she 
laughed him back to his senses. 

His vacation over, another payment made 
on the little car, and Hazel got a Saturday 
afternoon off. 

“We'll go to Asbury Park,” Bertie an- 
nounced. “ We'll take your sister and may- 
be some other girl along for chaperons.” 
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She consented, and Bertie resolved that 
on this trip he would learn his fate; but 
the blind goddess who held his destiny was 
even then reaching for certain strings. 


VI 


In taking Hazel’s sister and a friend of 
hers, Bertie found, too late, that he had 
frustrated his own design. The sister and 
the friend refused to be separated from 
Hazel and himself. That night and all 
Sunday, until it became time to start for 
home, he was in the réle of entertainer of 
the trio of girls; and as he paid all ex- 
penses, quite naturally, he made a further 
inroad of nearly fifty dollars into the pre- 
cious marriage fund. 

Bertie was vexed. On the way back he 
thought of the expense he had been put to 
during the summer, and this time he forgot 
how much pleasure he had had. He 
thought more and more, and, as _ his 
thoughts grew more and more gloomy, he 
stepped on the gas harder and harder. He 
forgot the speed laws, too, until he heard 
the ominous roar of a motor cycle behind 
him as he raced into a suburban town near 
the Hudson. 

A car swung down from a cross street. 
Bertie jammed on his brakes and swerved 
to the left in an effort to avoid it. The 
three girls screamed. Then Bertie crashed 
into the other car amidships, shoving it 
halfway across the street before he could 
stop. 

The motor cycle officer dismounted with 
a grim smile; but Bertie didn’t see him. 
He was staring wide-eyed at the driver of 
the car he had struck. It was Lacey— 
and he was glaring balefully at Bertie and 
Hazel in the front seat. 

“Why, Mr. Lacey!” Bertie rather fool- 
ishly exclaimed. 

The officer was taking out his book. 
Lacey was getting out of his shattered car. 

“It’s lucky I didn’t have my wife and 
family with me,” he shot at Bertie. 

Bertie could only sit and stare. Here 
was a genuine catastrophe. He needed no 
second glance to see that a good deal of 
damage had been done to Lacey’s car. 

“ T’Il—T'll pay for it,” he stammered. 

“ I know that!” snapped Lacey. “ That 
was a foregone conclusion from the minute 
I saw you coming down the street at sixty 
miles an hour!” 

“ About forty-five would be right,” said 
the officer cheerfully. 
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“TI didn’t realize I was going so fast,” 
Bertie blurted. 

“ That’s what they all say,” observed 
the officer. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t take him to jail, 
would you, officer?” asked Hazel. “I’ve 
ridden with him lots, and this is the first 
time he’s speeded like that.” 

“Once is enough!” replied the officer. 

Something in Hazel’s anxious way of put- 
ting the question, and in the tone of her 
voice, cheered Bertie and gave him strength 
in the crisis. He hopped out of the car as 
Lacey came around on his side. 

“This is Miss West. I expect you’ve 
seen her in the restaurant across the street,” 
he introduced. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve seen her!” said Lacey, in 
a sarcastic tone. 

In that moment Bertie hated his chief; 
but he introduced Hazel’s sister and her 
friend. Lacey’s brows arched. 

“Been to Asbury Park for the week- 
end,” Bertie explained, noting that both of 
his front fenders were bent down over the 
tires, both lamps smashed, and other dam- 
age done. 

Lacey’s brows arched still more, and he 
looked at Bertie coldly. 

“T see! I see!” 

“ Meanwhile, we better get a garage man 
to cart away the remains,” said Bertie, net- 
tled at Lacey’s manner. “ Get out, girls. 
I'll see that you get home all right, if I 
have to hire a dozen cars!” 

“ An’ you can start talkin’ to me, now,” 
said the officer, in a gruff voice. 


Wednesday morning came with Lacey 
still maintaining a decidedly cold and dis- 
tant attitude. 

Bertie’s own composure was considerably 
ruffled. He was irritable. Even Hazel 
noted a change in his treatment of her. He 
looked at her, she thought, a bit wistfully, 
but with a disconcerting air of resignation. 
He hadn’t gone home with her from work 
that week. 

Bertie had paid his fine over in Jersey. 
He had paid the twenty-six-dollar cost of 
repairing his own car. When he took it 
home, he told the garage man that he prob- 
ably would never call for it again. 

That Wednesday night the final blow 
fell. At the close of the day’s work, Lacey 
called Bertie into his cage and presented a 
bill for fifty-eight dollars and seventy cents. 
Bertie winced, but drew his check on the 

















marriage fund without a word. His chief 
folded the slip of paper and carefully 
stowed it away. 

As Bertie was turning to go, Lacey 
cleared his throat. 

“ Ah—Grant!” he called. 

Bertie swung about, frowning. 

“ Ah—under the circumstances, and for 
—ah—treasons which I consider sufficient, 
I believe it will be just as well if you hand 
in your resignation, to take effect this Sat- 
urday,” said Lacey, coolly. 

Bertie gasped and gulped and stared at 
his chief. 

“ You—mean—you want me to go?” he 
stammered, incredulous. 

“ As I said, I believe it will be just as 
well,” said Lacey. 

Bertie’s jaw dropped. 

Lacey turned methodically to where his 
coat and hat hung, put them on, looked at 
Bertie inquiringly, and, as Bertie passed 
out, locked the cage door and walked rapid- 
ly to the elevator. 

Bertie caught the car on its return trip. 
As he reached the street, he saw Hazel 
emerging from the restaurant. She waved 
to him, and he joined her. 

On the way home he broke the news to 
her. Her sympathetic replies stirred him. 
Suddenly he became angry. As they neared 
his station, he smote his knee viciously. 

““ When lunch time comes to-morrow, I’m 
going to go in and tell Lacey what I think 
of him,” he declared; “ and then I’m going 
to bust him one right on the nose! That ‘ll 
be my resignation!” 

“ Oh, Bertie!” - 

But he was making for the door, and a 
moment later he was gone. 

Tears welled in Hazel’s eyes. She knew 
by Bertie’s manner that he had meant just 
what he had said. 

VII 


WHATEVER it was that had caused Ber- 
tie’s ire to rise had not diminished next 
day. He greeted his associates with curt 
nods when he came to work, and ignored 
Lacey entirely. On the minute of twelve 
he entered the cage that served as his 
chief’s private office. 

“Mr. Lacey, I’m going to give you my 
resignation in a minute,” he said grimly. 

Lacey looked at him questioningly, struck 
by the fire in his eyes. 

“ First I want to say that I think you’re 
pretty small to get so sore about that acci- 
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dent over there in that trick suburb where 
you live,” Bertie went on stoutly. “I had 
my own reasons for going fast that day, 
just as you say you’ve got your own rea- 
sons for wanting me to leave here. You 
might be decent enough to realize that I 
wouldn’t run into your car on purpose!” 

“ Now, listen here, young man,” Lacey 

3 “ i.” 

“ And you might give me credit for pay- 
ing for the damage, which I did without a 
squeal, even if the garage people stuck you, 
as I believe!” 

“ Just a minute, Grant—” 

But again Lacey’s speech was interrupt- 
ed. A girl came running into the cage, 
while those in the office stopped work and 
stared in astonishment. 

“ Bertie, you haven’t—oh, I’m glad I’m 
in time!” cried Hazel, with a catch in her 
voice. 

It was Bertie’s turn to stare open- 
mouthed. 

‘“‘What—what are you doing here?” he 
managed to ask. 

“Well, now that she’s here, I'll explain 
things to you, Grant,” said Lacey sternly. 
“T have no sympathy for a married man 
who runs around the country with unmar- 
ried women.” 

“ Married man—married—man?” said 
Bertie vaguely. 

“Yes—aren’t you married?” Lacey de- 
manded. “I’ve heard you mention your 
home and your wife around here for more 
than two years—” 

Suddenly Bertie began to laugh—a hol- 
low, broken laugh. 

“You thought I was married, and was 
joy riding Miss West and leaving my—my 
—wife at home?” he asked. 

“ Exactly. Isn’t it the truth?” Lacey 
frowned deeply. “I don’t care particular- 
ly about the accident, and you made the 
damage right, as yeu say; but I do care 
about the morals of my employees, Grant.” 

Bertie smiled bitterly. Then, in a dull, 
listless voice he explained the marriage 
fund plan, whereby he had accumulated his 
savings. 

Hazel West slipped out during the re- 
cital. Bertie followed her wistfully with 
his eyes. 

Lacey stared and muttered and toyed 
with the pens on his desk. From time to 
time he looked at Bertie with a pitying ex- 
pression, which changed to wonder. Some- 
times he had to compress his lips tightly, 
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and again he blew his nose, while his eyes 
looked suspiciously cheerful. 

“Run along and get your lunch, and 
never mind about the—the resignation,” he 
said, scowling heavily, when Bertie finished. 
“Spruce up on your work again. You’ve 
a good future here—” 

It was all he could say. He blew his 
nose vigorously, looking after Bertram 
Grant as that young gentleman, seemingly 
with the weight of untold years on his 
shoulders, dragged himself to the elevator. 


Vill 


It was evening on Riverside Drive. The 
first cool breeze of autumn was stirring the 
varicolored leaves, whispering its message 
of impending winter. The reflection of the 
lights sparkled coldly in the dark depths 
of the river. A steamer churned its way 
upstream, leaving a silver ribbon of seeth- 
ing water in its wake. 

Bertie and Hazel were sitting on a bench 
below the street. 

Hazel was strangely silent this night, but 
Bertie was talking—talking with a wild 
abandon which was not his wont. 

“ And that’s how I saved almost twelve 


hundred dollars,” he said soberly. “Then 
I blew it like a drunken sailor, trying to 
get the girl I found out I’d saved it for,” 


he went on bitterly. ‘“ That car stands 
me quite a bit!” 

“Oh, I knew it was costing lots of 
money,” replied Hazel softly. 

“Well, we had some good parties, even 
if they were expensive,” Bertie reflected. 

“ But we could have had just as good in 
—in cheaper places,” Hazel observed. 

“Do you remember that standing lamp 
with the hand-painted shade you liked so 
well, one night, when we were looking in 
the furniture store windows up near your 
place?” 

“The one that looked like a genuine 
parchment shade?” she asked. 

“T bought it,” said Bertie, with a harsh 
laugh. 

“You bought it?” 

“ And the rug, too—the rug that was in 
the same window.” 

“ Bertie!” she exclaimed. 

“T’ve got ’em in my room. They make 
good ornaments.” 

“ But—Bertie!” 

“Remember how you said you adored 
the country?” he went on. “I bought a 
lot up there in that Hudson suburb place 
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you said you liked, and I’ve made the pay- 
ments to date.” 

“ Bertie!” she cried again, sitting back 
to look at him as he stared moodily into 
the water. 

“ And now I’ve got exactly a hundred 
and forty-two dollars and twenty-seven 
cents left in the bank,” he concluded, al- 
most cheerfully. 

The girl didn’t answer. 
trembling. 

“ Of course, I can get something out of 
the car, and I suppose I can sell the lamp 


Her lips were 


- and the rug, and Lacey says he’s going to 


raise my salary again the first of the year; 
but, confound it, I don’t care anything 
about the money. What knocks me cold is 
losing you!” 

“Losing me, Bertie?” she asked in a 
low, trembling voice. 

“ Yes—losing you,” he repeated bitter- 
ly. “I haven’t anything to offer you now 
but a man with a salary and a lot of pay- 
ments to keep up.” 

“But I—I helped you to spend the 
money, didn’t I?” she asked softly. 

“You did not!” he retorted, looking at 
her sternly. “I ain’t blaming you a bit. 
I’m the poor simp. But, gee, Hazel, I—I 
sure like you!” 

She burst out laughing. He looked at 
her with an icy chill gripping his heart. 
She was making fun of him! It had all 
been so much sport for her, after all! 

Then, suddenly, she threw her arms 
about his neck, and her laughter changed 
to tears. 

“ Oh, you magnificent boob!” she sobbed 
on his shoulder. 

He stiffened as her fingers began to ruf- 
fle his hair. 

“ Hazel,” he said uncertainly, “ you 
don’t mean—you surely don’t mean—” 

She raised her face, damp with tears, and 
looked up at him with shining eyes. 

Then Bertie remembered that he, too, 
had a pair of arms. He held her close while 
their lips met. 

“We'll keep the lot and let the car go, 
deary,” she cooed in his ear. “ We can use 
the lamp and the rug in our flat, even if it 
is furnished.” 

The policeman, who had been watching 
idly from the street above, moved slowly 
away, twirling his night stick and whistling 
merrily. 

Such is the magic of youth, and star- 
light, and dancing waters. 














The Masculine Mind 


A STUDENT OF SEX PSYCHOLOGY FINDS THAT SOME OF HIS 





™ OU have the masculine mind, Miss 
White,” remarked Max Gard. 
Janet White put a weight on her 
papers before she looked up. 

“ Masculine?” 

There was a strip of mirror let into the 
wall. She looked at her reflection—not a 
glance, but a straight look, that Gard might 
see if he chose. As if reénforced, she said 
again: 

“ Masculine, Mr. Gard? Surely I am 
not masculine?” 

“T do not mean in your appearance. I 
mean in your mind.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Do you know what is in my mind?” 

“ Could you be in my office six months, 
and I not know? I wonder if you recog- 
nize the masculine attributes, Miss White. 
Do you distinguish them from the feminine 
ones?” 

“ Really, I don’t know.” 

She said it indifferently. She took the 
weight off her papers and changed their 
arrangement, apparently according to some 
careful scheme. 

He went on with relish. 

“ No—not at all in your appearance. 
In appearance you are—er—according to 
feminine standard. Your eyes are very 
nice. There are several shades of blue in 
them. They are a little too long, but, as 
they are set rather far apart, they create 
an—er—appeal. Your hair, Miss White, 
is worn in so simple a way that it is dis- 
tinguished. I have often observed that. 


Your figure is good. I do not mean at all 
that you are masculine in your appearance 
or in your manner; but your mind—I hark 
back again to your mind—is strong in its 
masculinity.” 

An outer door slammed. The last of 
the stenographers were leaving. 


Miss 
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White turned the key in a drawer and 
pushed back her chair a scant half inch. 

Mr. Gard did not notice. His work for 
the day was over, and he had stopped half- 
way to the cloak room to put into words 
what he had often thought of his efficient 
secretary. He was tall, slender, self-as- 
sured, and extremely courteous in a hur- 
ried, nearsighted way. He looked like the 
keen criminal lawyer that he was. 

The keenness had been at work upon 
him. It had grayed his hair a little and 
cut lines down from the corners of his 
mouth, but it had not disturbed his eager- 
ness, nor his ability to smile quickly and, 
with that quick smile, to turn over to his 
listener a warm comradeship, a something 
that made slight acquaintance close, if 
Gard willed it so. He did not always 
will it. 

He was arranging himself comfortably, ~ 
part on and part off a balanced chair. 

“T wonder how much you know of the 
feminine characteristics,” he continued. 
“IT have been much interested in the psy- 
chology of the sexes. I will lend you some 
books, if you like, and will indicate to you 
how to study them. As a result of my 
reading, I can put my idea very simply. 
The feminine qualities, shorn of all but a 
simple one-word meaning, are good taste, 
vanity, curiosity, and sociability. The 
masculine qualities, also thus shorn, are 
good taste, justice, sense, and control.” 

“ Control!” murmured Miss White. 

“ Control of—er—appetites,” explained 
Mr. Gard. “ Do you see how I apply these 
simplified attributes to you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“In the first place, you have none of the 
distinctive feminine traits. You have no 
vanity—you do not correct your garments 
constantly, or do any of the things to your 
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ion that I see done everywhere. 
Your shoes ”—he looked down at them— 
“delayed my final decision, as they ap- 
peared in some degree coquettish, but you 
do not seem conscious of them, or show 
any effort to make them prominent. You 
do not pose when visitors come in. You 
have no curiosity. I have never seen you 
listen when you were not expected to—” 

“ Well, really!” 

The girl’s interruption was indignant. 

“ Nor have you touched a paper not in- 
tended fot you, or looked up at clients com- 
ing or going, or shown any of the hundred 
curiosities that a woman in your position 
usually displays. You are not sociable. 
You do not chatter at the lunch hour. You 
are not pleased at this moment, Miss 
White, that I am talking to you.” 

He waited for a denial, but-it did not 
come. A faint smile was checked before 
he had gauged its quality. 

“You are the embodiment of good taste 
in all that you say,” he went on, “ as well 
as in your dress and manner; but that is 
also a masculine attribute, and does not 
disturb my reckoning. No, you are not 
feminine. I have watched you carefully. 
I have listened to you as you talked to 
others. I have heard you speaking in an- 
other room, on matters not concerning me, 
and I have listened, because I have been 
studying you.” 

She put the fingers of one hand con- 
trollingly to her lips and puckered them to- 
gether, thus killing a smile in the making. 

He sat,down upon his balanced chair. 

“Don’t get the idea that the usual wom- 
an has, when she finds that a man watches 
her. I do not like you, Miss White—that 
is, I do not like you as a woman. You do 
not attract me. I could never get a thrill 
from your presence. I study you because 
I have never known a young woman so like 
a@ man.” 

He had her full attention. The shaded 
blue eyes of which he had spoken were not 
diminished in size by lowered lids. Her 
straight eyebrows were curved for the min- 
ute. Her mouth was not exactly open, but 
certainly it was not tightly closed. 

Mr. Gard felt that he was being under- 
stood, and that he was having a very good 
time. This girl was intelligent, and it was 


a distinct pleasure to enlighten her. 

“Yes, I have studied you, and I have 
made a chart of your character. 
you be interested to see it?” 


Would 
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“Very much indeed,” said Miss White. 
He rose and swung briskly back to his 
own room, whistling as he went. When he 
returned and drew his chair closer, his pro- 
fessional manner was all there. He might 
have been ready to offer some clinching evi- 
dence to opposing counsel. 

He presented ‘a square piece of paper 
marked “ J. W.” In the center of it was 
a sort of spider web, from which lines ra- 
diated to such words as “ loyalty,” “ gen- 
erosity,” “friendship,” and “ optimism.” 
Further radiations ended in other words 
inclosed in circles, and there were some 
wavering dotted lines which went nowhere. 

He. explained these last. 

“T have not reached decisions on those 
points,” he said. ‘“ You see, the final 
analysis of a character is a matter of long 
observation, and cannot be reached at once, 
no matter how earnest the student. For 
instance, I have as yet really nothing upon 
which to base a conclusion on your—well, 
say ‘ truthfulness,’ as indicated here. You 
don’t mind my interest, I hope?” 

“TI am extremely obliged to you,” re- 
assured Miss White. 

“TI do not want you to think that you 
are singled out in any unusual way. It is 
my habit to do this sort of thing.” 

“ I see! ” 

“ But I will say this—that your char- 
acter is especially interesting to me. You 
have so much that is vital that you are 
rather remarkable for your age. Probably 
you are not much over thirty.” 

“I am twenty-two,” said Miss White, 
in a slightly raised voice. 

“ Really? So young? I did not think 
it.” He looked at her sharply. “ You are 
thinking that this character study of mine 
is a light thing for a man of my profession, 
are you not? Yes, I thought so. You 
looked it. It happens to be my fancied 
pursuit. Call it a fad, if you like—I sup- 
pose I can have one. Other men have golf, 
motoring, the drama, art, literature—my 
recreation lies in these analyses. To me it 
is not a fad, but my form of relaxation, to 
which, surely, I am entitled—” 

“TI was not thinking of questioning it, 
Mr. Gard.” 

He frowned at the interruption. 

“In your case, I find a remarkable thing 
—a combination of strong character and 
great physical attractiveness; but I find 
that you are entirely devoid of that quality 
in which a man’s heart interest—if you 
















will pardon the word —centers. Despite 
your attractive mind and person, I am will- 
ing to wager that no man has ever wanted 
to marry you. I'll go farther, and predict 
that no man ever will want to marry you, 
Miss White.” 

He restored the chair to its legs, stood 
up, and smiled engagingly. 

All the blood not engaged at that mo- 
ment in supplying the girl’s vital needs 
came into her cheeks, her chin, and her 
forehead. It surprised Gard, but did not 
diminish his confidence in his prediction. 

“T’d wager heavily on it,” he said. 

The girl lifted her reddened face. 

“You’d lose, Mr. Gard,” she said de- 
fiantly. “I am married.” 

Max Gard suddenly lowered his throat 
into his collar and propelled his head for- 
ward, in the traditional motion of startled, 
peering perplexity. 

“ Er—married?” 

“ Yes,” she said, her voice rising several 
tones. “ Yes—two years. I—TI have a 
daughter a year old.” 

“ Daughter!” said Mr. Gard. “ Mar- 
ried a year! A daughter two years—” 

“No, the other way.” Miss White re- 
laxed into a nervous laugh. “ Yes, I’m 
married. I’m very sorry to disturb your 
theories.” 

Max Gard was stirred. He had been ca- 
reering so confidently upon his smoothly 
riding hobby, and was so confident in his 
own discernment, that he had no easy and 
ready reply. 

“T cannot imagine—” he said vaguely. 

She did not say more. He stood still as 
she locked her desk with a snap. He felt 
singularly rebuked for no reason at all— 
singularly at sea all of a sudden. 

He glanced at her, and, if he had not 
known there was no reason for it, he would 
have thought her angry. Her eyes passed 
over him slantingly, and their shaded blues 
were darker and brighter than he had pic- 
tured them in his mind. The heels of her 
possibly objectionable shoes hit the floor 
sharply, and she pulled down her brown 
hat with some force. 


II 


Arter Miss White had gone, Gard re- 
membered some unfinished work on his 
desk that might as well be done when the 
office was quiet. 

The papers for an impending trial were 
stacked invitingly before him. He plunged 
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into them, congratulating himself that he 
had not gone out as he had intended. 
There was a wide quietness about him. 
Doors stood open with no sound of action, 
no click of typewriter. A silence warming, 
soothing, relaxing, lay through the long 
suite of rooms. Life was good, he thought, 
as he spread out his papers—health, work 
that held interest, and silence to do it in. 

But he did not work very long. The 
chart of his secretary’s character was on 
the desk. She had made him slightly ri- 
diculous in his own mind. It annoyed him. 
He addressed the chart: 

“I don’t believe a word she said! I get 
the flavor of untruth. I wonder if I said 
something she did not like, and she wanted 
to contradict me! Is she feminine? Was 
her vanity hurt when I said that no one 
would want to marry her? Does she look 
upon marriage as the big aim of a girl’s 
life? Well, I stressed it myself, by making 
it important that no one would want her. 
That was a queer thing for me to say! 
Why should I have spoken of her marriage? 
I could have made my point without it.” 

He smoothed the character chart. 

“ T'll try her out on that. I don’t believe 
her. She was not telling the truth. I can- 
not be so seriously mistaken. I have 
watched her carefully, and she has not the 
quality that attracts toward love-making. 
Of course, it is not important, except as it 
disturbs my analysis; but I’ll try her out!” 

During the next few days, however, his 
energies were devoted to the trial, and he 
practically forgot about his untruthful sec- 
retary. He lost a case which he had great- 
ly desired to win, and the sense of defeat 
was not light when he came into his office, 

shortly before the closing hour. 

The spring air was heavy. There were 
rain clouds in the west, and they had sent 
on smothering heralds. In the outer office, 
one girl had lilacs in her dress, a second 
had yellow daisies, a third had more lilacs, 
In his room, the secretary’s broad collar 
lay unadorned above her brown blouse. 

Gard did not speak. A band of sunlight 
glared across his desk. She reached out a 
hand and pulled down the shade that shut 
it off. He liked that. 

She did not speak, either. He could hear 
the rustle of her papers as she turned them. 
It was not at all an annoying rustle. 

He was pondering. Had he lost that 
case because of some flaw in his argument? 
He always prided himself upon his un- 
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broken line of thought. He had been sure. 
Too sure? No, he thought not. 

A tiny rustle—a light step. He turned 
his head. 

“ Miss White—Mrs. White, I should say 
—I lost my case to-day.” 

“TI wonder why!” 

He smiled instantly. How practical she 
was! No weak, feminine “Too bad,” or 
“ Never mind,” but a speculative phrase 
that might suggest a remedy. The mascu- 
line secretary! 

“T wonder why, too,” he answered, and 
swung around. “ Perhaps I was too sure; 
or did I work on wrong lines? It makes 
me doubt myself, when I fail like this.” 

“Perhaps you had a stupid jury,” she 
suggested, smiling. 

She was extremely pretty when she 
smiled like that. Pity she was not—no, 
not pity at all! Congratulations, that she 
could gratify his eyes and still meet him 
squarely with his own qualities! 

“ You will take it up on a writ of error, 
of course?” she suggested. 

“ Of course,” replied Gard. 

There was clear, straight business in her 
look and pose, supplemented by sense— 
the strong quality that made the man. Her 
steady hand held the papers with no fum- 
bling. A sun ray laid itself across her head, 
kindling red lights in her hair. It was fine 
to look at those lights, to see so much that 
was lovely about her, and then to be backed 
up mentally as well as any man of his ac- 
quaintance could do it! ; 

“ Mrs. White,” he said suddenly, “ every 
step of the way, I was wondering if my 
judgment was wrong. I had thought my 
argument out very carefully, but I lost. 
Shall I try a new scheme, or stick to the 
one I chose in the beginning?” 

“ Stick,” she replied quickly. 

He laughed, and the laugh cleared away 
some of his perplexity. He leaned forward. 

“Stick? All right! Fight it out on the 
chosen line, eh? Mrs. White, I am stick- 
ing to my decision about you, too. You 
remember what we were talking about the 
other day—your masculine mind?” 

“ Yes, I remember,” she said very coolly. 

“T seem to want to stick to that decision 
in spite of your marriage. I cannot change 
my mind. Unreasonable, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, it is, rather.” 

“ And to-day, now that I look at you, 
I am more than ever unable to adjust my 
belief to your statement.” 
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“ But it doesn’t matter.” 

“No, of course not, except as I have lost 
confidence in my own judgment. It gave 
me a shock that my decision about you 
was wrong. It was the same day that I 
completed my line of argument in this case. 
Could one have influenced the other? 
Could the jolt of my mistake about you 
have swayed what I was doing on the case? 
Could I have lost confidence, and subcon- 
sciously have lost my grip on my line of 
argument?” 

“Oh, no! 
Gard!” 

“ All subconscious performance is queer, 
Mrs. White. I fancied that my study of 
sex psychology supplemented my work. I 
still fancy so, and a wrong step in one 
might carry over to the other. It is largely 
a question of confidence or lack of confi- 
dence, you see. A big. piece of success 
whirls along to another while the impetus 
lasts. A defeat—no one wants to start 
again until the sting of defeat goes. Suc- 
cess leads to more success, defeat to more 
defeat. Do you understand me?” 

“ Part way, I understand.” 

“You'll understand all the way. I was 
very sure of what I had marked out for 
you—tremendously sure; and when I found 
I was wrong, perhaps I was not in perfect 
trim for the work I was doing on the case. 
I did not go over my notes; but as I fol- 
lowed them to-day, I was conscious of 
weakness in them. Twice I hesitated and 
added to my line of argument as I talked; 
but I was sure of what I had made ready 
in advance. That’s one of my theories— 
to do a perfect piece of work and then fol- 
low it without thought.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

Tie rose and walked acress the room, his 
hands clasped behind him. He passed in 
front of her as she stood. He came back 
and passed again. She waited. 

“ My failure with you held over and 
made more failure,” he told her. “ You 
were going home. Don’t let me keep you 
any longer.” 

He continued his walk, and she disap- 
peared. Then he called to her, and she 
came back into the doorway to hear him. 

“ My subconscious mind is still unruly. 
It refuses to accept what does not go with 
the careful chart I made of you. It is an 
abnormal condition, and it affected my 
work on the case. Funny, eh?” 

“ Yes—funny,” she said. 


What a queer idea, Mr. 
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“ And not as funny as it is serious. You 
can’t fool with the mind, Mrs. White. I 
have never been dashed like this before. I 
don’t know what to make of it. Of course, 
I believe what you say—that is, conscious- 
ly I believe it. Then up comes the sub- 
conscious element, and pushes the other 
over. I cannot lash them together.” 

. “Is it important?” 

“Tt seems to be. If it affects my work, 
it is important.” 

There was a faint wave of color spread- 
ing over her face. Her eyes were steady. 
She seemed like one who could decide. 

“Can you suggest anything to correct 
this condition?” Gard asked her. 

She shook her head, and hesitated. 

He looked steadily at her. Consciously 
he tried to put into her mind what was in 
his own. He had not included mental te- 
lepathy in his studies. He had not cared 
about it; but at that moment he was con- 
scious of the closeness of his thought to 
hers. 

She was so capable, so understanding, so 
supplemental, as it were, to his own mind, 
that he wondered if he could give her an 
impression clear to him, but unknown to 
her. He looked steadily at her. 

She hesitated. 

“ Nothing must disturb your work,” she 
said judicially. 

“ Something does.” 

“Tt must not!” 

“Tt does.” 

She hesitated again. 

“ Would you—would you like to see Mr. 
White and the—the baby?” 

“ How do you mean?” he asked quickly. 
This was exciting. She had picked out of 
his mind precisely what he had wished her 
to find there. ‘“ How do you mean?” he 
repeated. 

“You might — you could come to the 
house and see.” 

Of course, no one had given him a dash 
of cold water, but for the instant he was 
shocked and chilled. He shook himself, 
and laughed. 

“ That’s good of you, to pamper my tem- 
peramental fits; but you really owe me the 
invitation, because of your influence on my 

argument in that case.” 

He meant it. He was disturbed. Be- 
lieving and disbelieving seemed beyond 
control. He wanted to know! If she had 
told him the truth, then there was the mys- 
tery of mind to be dealt with. He had 
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thought that it might be just a lie getting 
in his way. 

He had not expected the invitation she 
had just given. If it meant truth, what 
was the matter with him that he had ex- 
pected a lie? 

He felt suddenly isolated and remote. 
He recalled irrationally that he had no 
home, no family. He was lonely, and for 
no reason at all. 

He turned back to his desk. 

“ Oh, well!” he said. “It is really of no 
consequence. We'll drop the matter.” 
Then he whirled suddenly. “ No, we won’t 
drop the matter! I’llcome. Where do you 
live?” 

She gave the address in a businesslike 
way. 

“When may I come?” 

“ Whenever you want to, Mr. Gard.” 

“ To-night?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“* At what time shall I come? Mr. White 
—is in business?” . 

“He teaches at the Stanford High 
School.” 

He picked up some papers, and she went 
out. He heard the door close after her. 


Il 


Was she really going to produce that 
husband and that baby? Were they real? 
They must be. She had proved them by 
her invitation. That should be enough 
without personal inspection. _ 

Where, then, was all Gard’s study? 
What the deuce was he to do, in his idle 
hours, with a wrecked psychology, a shat- 
tered metaphysics, which had been his chief 
joy? 

His dinner was a blank thing that night. 
He thought constantly of the visit he was 
to make. He was determined to make it, 
even though “ absurd ” and similar words 
called at him from every side. 

He had not known that his favorite study 


had such a grip on him. If it led him to © 


do the abnormal things, then indeed he was 
going rather far with it. He would give it 
up for a time, and get some outdoor interest 
for his leisure hours. He did not want to 
be a monomaniac. He would change his 
tack, and mark out a new and safer course. 

First, however, he would see this matter 
to the end. Then he would follow the new 
and safer course. 5 

It was not until he saw the number she 
had given, on the door of an apartment 
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house across the street, that it occurred to 
him to wonder what he would think of an- 
other man in his position. Not only that, 
but what must she think? What must the 
husband think? Was the imminent Mr. 
White likely to enter heartily into a visit 
made to his wife on the plea of a psycho- 
logical problem? 

It might be awkward. Well, let it be! 

Then Gard wondered if she was smiling 
as she waited for him. She had a baffling 
smile, sometimes—a smile which seemed as 
if it might hold back a full-sized laugh. 
He had put himself in a position where his 
secretary could laugh at him. 

Perhaps she was not keeping all this 
upon the innocuous ground of psychology. 
She might have the pretty girl’s point of 
view about his interest in her. Heaven 
knew that he was not a philanderer. He 
was a student—an earnest man. 

Gard was about to cross the street when 
a man hurried past him and’ turned in at 
the door of the apartment house. The 
stranger was youngish and slender. He 
wore shell-rimmed glasses, and the word 
“teacher” was written into his slightly 
stooped shoulders. 

It might be Mr. White. 
Mr. White! 

Max Gard swung abruptly around. 

“ What sort of cad am I?” he exploded. 

He turned and strode to his club. There 
he sat down to play cards, with his jaws 
set. 


It surely was 


She came into the office quite as usual 
the next morning. He began at once: 

“ At the last minute, Mrs. White, a busi- 
ness matter detained me. Some other time, 
perhaps; but just the invitation cleared the 
thing up for me. It settled my mind, and 
I am grateful to you. It was like taking 
me into your confidence. I’m going to re- 
pay you by taking you into mine. Before 
very long I am going to have a home to 
ask you to see.” 

He dropped the curtain cord that he had 
been twisting. 

“Do you remember Miss Hammond? 
She came to the office yesterday with her 
father—the pretty girl—” 

“I remember. She is—” 


“Yes. You didn’t guess it. No one 


knows it yet; but I thought I’d tell you, 
as in our talks we have come rather close.” 

“ Yes—we have come quite close,” said 
Janet White. 
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Then, for weeks, nothing but business 
was talked in Mr. Gard’s office. 


IV 


OnE morning Gard stood in his private 
room, with his hands in his pockets, watch- 
ing a sparrow that pecked at the iron rods 
of the fire escape, twitched its dusty tail, 
and pecked again. 

Max Gard was lonely. He depended 
upon the grimy sparrows for companion- 
ship. They were spurs, too, because of 
their strenuous interest in their pursuits. 
His own interest in life had slackened. 

He crossed the room and closed the door. 
It was not necessary to leave it open any 
longer. Certain quick steps had passed 
through. 

At once there was a knock. 

She had her little brown hat in her hand. 

“Mr. Gard, I must give you my resigna- 
tion, to take effect in two weeks.” 

“ Resign!” She leaned against the edge 
of the door. The white collar lying across 
her breast was moving irregularly. 

“You are not in earnest, Mrs. White?” 

“Yes, I am in earnest.” 

“Tf it is a question of salary—” 

“ No.” 

“Or shorter hours, or an assistant, if 
the work is heavy—” 

“ No.” 

“Has anything unpleasant happened 
about the office?” 

“Oh, no, no! It is just this, Mr. Gard.” 

He looked away. Again he had the odd 
feeling that she was not telling the truth. 

“ Mr. White has had a good offer in— 
in England, where his people live. He 
thinks that conditions here are not—well, 
he is sailing on the 14th.” 

“ And you are going?” 

“ Naturally.” 

Mr. Gard took her elbow, moved her 
away from the door, and closed it. 

“ For the last few weeks you have been 
unlike yourself,” he said sternly. ‘“ Now 
I want you to tell me about it. Perhaps 
I can help.” 

She shook her head without speaking. 

“You won’t tell me? I know it is not 
a small thing, for you are not that kind. 
Mrs. White, your marriage—it is not 
happy!” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” 

“T don’t believe it. All my intuition, 
all my knowledge, presses me to know that 

it is wrong. Mr. White—” 
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He stopped. What was he about to say 
of Mr. White? That he was utterly mean- 
ingless and insignificant, except that he was 
her husband? Should Gard tell her that? 

He might tell her, too, if he got started, 
that for weeks everything had been flavored 
with the certainty that that pale, scholarly- 
looking young man owned her — that his 
arms had encircled her, that he had prob- 
ably kissed her hair, her eyes, her throat— 

Gard abandoned all inclination to tell 
anything, and spread out his hands in a 
broad gesture which meant that he had 
come to the end of words. 

“ You are wrong,” she said with dignity. 
“ My resignation, Mr. Gard—I told you 
to-day, because you are leaving town for 
the trial of the Grant case.” She knew his 
engagements and managed them. She knew 
the times of trains. “ You will be gone two 
weeks,” she finished. 

oc Yes.” 

“JT shall have left before you come 
back.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ T’d like to say that you have been very 
kind to me, and I’d like to wish you hap- 
piness in your coming marriage.” 

“Thank you. I hope it will be greater 
happiness than yours.” 

“T hope it will be as great, Mr. Gard.” 

“Why do you hold the table edge so 
tightly, Mrs. White?” 

“T don’t,” said Janet White, relaxing. 

Into the silence, she spoke first. 

“ There are two applications for my po- 
sition. Shall I select for you?” 

“ You will not stay until I come back?” 

“T cannot. We sail on the 14th.” 

“Of course! It is rather sudden—at 
least for me. I dare say you have been 
considering it.” 

She did not answer, except to say: 

“Your train goes at half past four. It is 
four o’clock now, Mr. Gard.” 

She had in her hands the papers he was 
to take with him. He looked at them 
blankly. The Grant case—it didn’t seem 
to mean much. He looked back at her. 

“Why do your fingers shake?” he said. 

“ They don’t,” declared Janet White. 

Then the telephone jangled, and he did 
not see her again. 


V 


Tue Grant case went on its uninterrupt- 
ed way. Gard was keen, competent, satis- 
fying to himself. He won the case. Then 
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he went home, his impetus draining as he 
drew nearer to the office. 

It was a half holiday, and the rooms 
were deserted. His calendar said that it 
was the 14th. He wondered if the Whites 





had sailed. He didn’t know what boat — 


they were taking. What business did he 
have to think anything about it? 

He walked back and forth across the 
room, and stared out of the window. It 
may not have been the same sparrow peck- 
ing at the fire escape, but it might as well 
have been. The round of life had begun 








again—the succession of days, all as near- 4 


ly alike as the sparrows. 

He turned sharply, although he had 
heard no sound. She stood at the open 
door. 


“J—I thought perhaps I had forgotten ~ 


something,” she said. 
“ And have you?” 
“ lL” 
“Do you sail to-day?” 
a Yes.” 
“ What boat?” 
She named it. 
“Ts the new secretary engaged?” 
iT9 Yes.” 


“Ts she like you?” he said, catching for 


composure. She was so slight, so close to 


him! “Is she like you? Has she the mas- — 


culine mind that has—what should it have, 


Mrs. White? Let me see how well you 
have learned your lesson. What does the | 


masculine mind have?” 


She struggled, too. He saw it, and his : 


heart leaped. She tried to laugh. 

“The masculine mind has good taste, 
justice, sense—oh!” she cried, flinging up 
one arm, “I have no sense at all, and I 
have—oh, no control—none—any more!” 


“ Janet,” he said huskily, “what is all ~ 


this?” 
Then there was nothing more to be said, 
for unexpectedly he had taken her in his 


arms, and his lips were against hers—new — 


warmth, new wonder, new glory—like noth- 
ing else—ever! 


~ 


He released her, and she stepped back. ~ 


She fenced herself away with a chair. 

“ Janet!” 

She flung one arm across her face and 
fled. Her little brown hat was crushed by 
his embrace. 

So that was it, then! He looked about 
the empty room. The schedule of her char- 
acter was on his desk. He picked it up, 


and looked at it as at something new. Did 
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he do that—that calm, careful thing? Was 

that what he wanted—to make schedules of 
what she was? No! He knew it fiercely— 
he had never wanted that. His disciplined 
mind, all that was himself, was merged into 
his longing for a touch of her, whether it 
was her hand or a fold of her skirt—and 
forever and forever, as long as he lived, that 
touch of her lips! 

To face a situation directly is a man’s 
job. Whether facing it bravely or in a 
cowardly way, to face it is the thing. 

Max Gard did that. He had often won- 
dered why other men forgot all else for 
their women, and why he liked women but 
remembered other matters. Well, for once 
in his life, he had forgotten. 

In his early days of psychological study, 
he had made, under the direction of his 
teacher, a very fine chart of his own char- 
acter. That chart was no good at all. He 
was not what he had been listed to be. He 
had done the impossible, had lived for 
weeks upon the incredible. Was that all 
a careful chart was good for—to be com- 
pared later with the real character? He 
had kissed Janet White rapidly, and he 
did not know how many times. That act 
was not listed for him, nor was the vast 
sudden emptiness that had come upon him. 

He looked out at the pecking sparrow— 
the same one, or another—no matter. 
There was nothing that mattered left in 
the world. He had discovered himself, and 
he was a stranger with but one thing sure— 
that analyses of character were the play of 
infants. 

But it was clearly and distinctly over. 
This other man’s wife had gone half the 
width of the world away. She had not even 
given Gard her address. 

It was clearly and distinctly over, no 
matter where she might go. Therefore, as 
it was over, there was no reason why he 
should not have one last look at her, just 
to remember her more clearly. It seemed 
as if he could not quite recall how she 
looked. 

He put on his hat. Surely he might be 
allowed to see her at a distance! She 
would never know of it. 

He counted upon the shelter of the 
crowd at the dock. There was such a 
crowd that he could not find her at first. 
She must have gone aboard. She was down 
in a stateroom. He knew staterooms. 
They were mighty intimate things, and the 
bespectacled school-teacher was there— 
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close to her. He could not help but be 
close. 

Then he saw her. She was kissing a 
baby, and then she was lost to sight as the 
crowd swept along. 

Something was happening to the gang- 
plank. Gard could not see what, for his 
vision jiggled back and forth; but the boat 
was moving. There was a ribbon of water 
lying there, and Janet was waving—on his 
side of the ribbon. 

He had no time to go politely through 
the crowd toward her. The crowd had no 
business to be there, anyhow. 

As she turned, her shoulder touched his. 
She recoiled, and stared at him over her 
finger tips, with which she had clutched her 
lips and chin. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded weakly. 

“ What are you?” he returned. 

Her gaze followed his across the ribbon 
of water to where he saw a face with shell- 
rimmed glasses and a baby’s blue bow, at 
the rail of the steamer. He took her arm, 
not very gently, and guided her behind a 
partition where there was luggage. 

“ Now let’s have the truth of this!” 

She backed away and looked frightened. 

“You made me very angry,” she said. 
“ You hurt my vanity, and so I said—” 

“You said what?” 

“ His name was White, too. There were 
three White families in the building. I 
knew them very well. I liked the baby, 
and I thought it might be funny—” 

“Very funny!” said Max Gard grimly. 
“It has been very funny to me for quite a 
while. Has it to you?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘So you said you were married to—” 

“To see what you would say. I had to 
go on. I couldn’t let it affect your work. 
I had to make you sure—oh, don’t! 
Don’t! We must never see each other 
again! You mustn’t hold me like this!” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because of her—Miss Hammond—the 
pretty girl.” 

“Oh, that!” he said. 
true, either. I wanted to see what you 
would do. I tried it on you, too, to see 
how it would work.” 

“Tt worked all right,” she murmured. 

“ Suppose I had come to see them that 
night—what were you going to do?” 

“Oh, I knew you wouldn’t come,” said 
Janet White. 


“That was not 
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RANCIS WEATHERBEE, an adventurous young American wandering through the Far East, : 
ships as second mate on the schooner Lillebonne, from Manila to Java. The captain of the = 
schooner, Blodgett, proves to be a sodden drunkard, and the first mate, Noakes, such a brutal E 

tyrant that on a misty night, off the coast of Borneo, Weatherbee slips away in a small boat. 

Rowing shoreward, he finds himself in the mouth of a river, and in the mangrove jungle that pS 

fringes the water he stumbles upon a good-sized steamer. At first the vessel seems to be derelict, 

but on climbing aboard Weatherbee discovers a surprising state of things. 

The vessel is the Tai-Lan, owned by Thaddeus Stone, a great figure in the trade of the East. 
Stone, an elderly millionaire, has suspected his wife, a beautiful girl, of an intrigue with a 
younger man named Houghton. To punish these two, he has trapped them on the Tai-Lan— 
which has been reported lost in a typhoon—and is holding them as prisoners in this remote 
hiding place, with a white man named Markin and three native servants as their jailers. Markin , 
frankly explains the situation to Weatherbee, and tells him that as he now knows Stone’s secret ‘a 

















he cannot be permitted to leave the Tai-Lan. 


To this virtual imprisonment the American has to submit. 


He meets his fellow prisoners 


in the ship’s dining saloon, which is divided by wire partitions into two compartments, one for 


Mrs. Stone—or Ellice Loring, to use her maiden name—and one for Houghton. 


Here they are 


quartered—not in physical discomfort, for they are well fed, and have books and a piano—but 
under the cruel mental torture of being practically buried alive in their sunless, solitary cages. 

On telling Houghton of his experience aboard the Lillebonne, Weatherbee learns “het the 
schooner is one of Stone’s ships, and is probably bringing supplies for the Tai-Lan. The pros- 
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VERHEAD, on the deck of the Tai- 
Lan, the pounding and scraping of 
the sea ladder ceased. Weatherbee 
shook his head regretfully. 

“T’m afraid I forgot our situation when 
I asked you to sing,” he said to Ellice Lor- 
ing. “It came exactly at the wrong time. 
They'll think we’re too cheerful, and—” 

“No, no!” she interrupted, and waved a 
white hand indifferently. 

“ Tf they were to take away your piano,” 
he went on, “I should feel that it was my 
fault.” 

“No danger,” she declared. ‘“ You for- 
get that the piano was put here for me to 
use. I fancy our master jailer, as he.sits 
thinking about us in Manila, or wherever 
he is, enjoys himself like a man who catches 
and cages birds, and then allows them to 
go on singing. It salves what is left of his 
conscience, for he can pride himself on his 
generous treatment,” she concluded, with 
a laugh. 


pect of the arrival of Blodgett and Noakes is an alarming one. 


A crash against the side of the Tai-Lan, 
somewhere forward, told of the dropping of 
the ladder overside. Through the nearest 
port, over which a piece of mosquito net- 
ting was moving gently in the breath of 
wind, there sounded a loud, clear voice, in 
which there was a touch of jocularity: 

“ Hello there, Nick!” 

“ That’s Blodgett!” whispered Weather- 
bee at Houghton’s ear. ‘“ Maybe Noakes 
hasn’t come.” 

Now Markin answered, his words being 
somewhat blurred: 

“ How are you, captain? Didn’t expect 
you for another month.” 

“ Orders from the chief. Say, you ain’t 
got any news for me, have you?” 

“What makes you ask?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean the lady and her 
friend. I just heard her concert. No— 
I’ve had the devil’s own luck. New second 
mate of mine jumped out in the night when 
we was anchored a mile or so out, and took 
my dinghy. What ’ll we do?” 

Markin was evidently in a playful mood. 
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“Ts he a tall, handsome young gent, 
dressed up like a beach comber?” he in- 
quired facetiously. 

“You got him?” 

The captain, apparently, was not con- 
vinced by the description. 

“That’s all right,” Markin answered. 
“T got him. Look right here, cap’n—here’s 
your dinghy!” 

“ A-a-a-ah!” 

It was a rumbling bellow that came from 
a third throat, and it expressed diabolical 
satisfaction. 

Weatherbee and Houghton exchanged a 
quick glance. There was no need to speak. 
Both knew that, under the bows of the Tai- 
Lan, was the man most to be dreaded. 

Then Noakes’s voice sang out: 

“So you picked up that dude, eh? Well, 
that’s the best thing I’ve heard since they 
told me, ‘ Blinker Noakes, you’re born!’ 
Skipper, recollect what you promised? If 
he was here, you said he was mine to han- 
dle. Well, I’ll learn him to jump ship!” 

“ How’d you come to get him?” 

This was Blodgett once more, and it 
seemed as if he was avoiding an answer to 
the mate. 

Markin guffawed. 

“Spied him just outside, in a wisp of 
fog. Put my glasses on him, and didn’t 
recognize him; but as I knew the dinghy 
was from the Lillebonne, I made up my 
mind I’d better call him in and be on the 
safe side. Of course, at first, I thought 
you’d sent him, but as he didn’t seem to 
be looking for the Tai-Lan, I tinkled the 
gong, and he pushed into the brush down 
there, looking as puzzled as a monkey. 
When he found the old ship, he was still 
more upset; and when he came aboard, I 
could see that he didn’t know what it was 
all about. So I invited him aft, after he’d 
prowled for a while in the chart room.” 

Blodgett burst into loud laughter. He 
was plainly relieved and happy to find that 
Weatherbee was not at large; but Noakes 
rolled out an oath. 

“ Aw, he knowed you was here! He got 
away from the Lillebonne just to find you, 
never suspecting we would come up the 
river. I savvy that guy! I been on to him 
since he put foot in the schooner!” 

“T think you’re wrong,” Markin ob- 
served carelessly. “ He couldn’t see the 
Tai-Lan from where he was. Leastways, 
he couldn’t see that it was a ship. I’ve 
tried it from the river myself.” 
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Noakes began to growl. 

“‘ Tf he could or he couldn’t,” he retorted, 
“ anyhow, I'll give him a few pointers on 
sneakin’ off and takin’ a boat along!” 

A moment, and there came a straining 
and a creaking, as pressure was put on the 
wooden cross bars of the ladder. Some 


one was mounting to the steamer’s deck. 
suggested 


“Suppose we sit down,” 
Houghton. 

His voice was curiously strained. When 
he seated himself, he raised the heel of his 
right foot, rested the toe of his dress pump 
on the matting, and fell to jigging his knee. 
Weatherbee had noted the same habit only 
a short time before. 

“ This man is quiet,” he reflected, “ but, 
underneath all that quiet, he’s wretchedly 
nervous!” 

For some reason, he did not feel nervous 
himself. 

“ I suppose,” he pondered, “ that after a 
man’s done just so much worrying over a 
thing, he works his worry off, and he’s pre- 
pared to take it as it comes. Maybe I’m 
confident, because I know that with one 
good blow on the jaw I can lay my friend 
Noakes out flat. In that case, I shan’t let 
him up again. He'll stay flat!” 

As several pairs of shoes thumped and 
pounded the deck above, coming aft along 
the saloon deck, Houghton faced around 
upon the younger man. It became evident 
that what was going through Weatherbee’s 
mind was also in the mind of his compan- 
ion—the thought of a fight. 

“In spite of what Miss Loring has said,” 
he began, “if they insult you, don’t fight, 
except as a very last resort. I mean, don’t 
fight until you’re sure beyond a doubt that 
whether you fight or not you’re in for hard 
treatment. I’ll tell you why, Mr. Weather- 
bee. If you fight, and they’re rough with 
you, I shall be tempted to be drawn into 
the trouble. Well, that’s what I don’t want 
to happen. I must go on living, and I want 
you to go on living. You understand me, 
I am sure. You'll keep your temper, won’t 
you? We mustn’t run any chances of leav- 
ing this girl shut up down here alone!” 

Weatherbee’s reply was as hearty as he 
could make it. / 

“We don’t want to leave Miss Loring 
alone,” he declared. ‘“ We surely don’t. 
I see your argument. I'll remember your 
caution. I won’t forget how she’s situated.” 
, A curious smile crossed Houghton’s grave 
ace. 
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“ Sometimes it’s a bit difficult for a man 
to hold himself,” he went on. He jerked 
his head toward a near-by cabin door. 
“T’ve got some golf clubs in there, and I 
would hate to tell you how many hundreds 
of times I’ve rehearsed using them on 
somebody!” 

His knee danced harder than ever. 

“Natural enough,” was Weatherbee’s 
comment. 

Silently he made a point of remembering 
the clubs. 

After that, for a while, no more was 
said. At intervals, a yellow light, diffused 
and faint, would strike upon a port, and 
upon the branches hanging against it, as if 
a lantern were being moved in the boat 
which had come alongside. At the same 
time, the three who were listening and 
waiting could hear more poundings and 
thumpings on deck. 

“ Supplies for the Tai-Lan,” Houghton 
explained. ‘“ They’re always put aboard 
at night, like this.” That shows, I think, 
that they don’t let the native crew in on 
the secret. They probably make ’em be- 
lieve that the boxes, and so on, are for 


some settlement not far away, or that it’s 
a bit of smuggling or gun running.” 

To Weatherbee, the transshipment of the 
stores in the night cleared away all that 
had puzzled him. 

“This is what Noakes didn’t want me 


to see,” he said. “ Naturally, I would ask 
more questions than a native sailor, or I 
would keep quiet and draw my own con- 
clusions. Also, when I got back to Ma- 
nila, I would surely do some dangerous 
talking!” 

“ They'll leave you here with us, right 
enough,” added Houghton, with finality. 

An hour passed. Evidently the boat’s 
load of stores was aboard, for Markin and 
his guests could be heard from the direc- 
tion of the well deck, where chairs were 
being pulled about. Glasses could be heard 
clinking, too, and there was the constant 
murmur of conversation, with much rough 
laughter. 

“T don’t believe they’ll come in here to- 
night,” Weatherbee declared. “It’s late, 
and they’ll stay out where it’s cool.” 

Houghton roused himself. 

“ Ellice, my dear girl,” he said, “ you 
might as well get some rest while you can.’ 

Leaning back in a low grass chair, facing 
them, she moved her dark head from side 
to side. 
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“TI couldn’t rest,” she answered cheer- 
fully. “ There’s no use of my trying to 
sleep. I won’t hide the truth from you. I 
expect those three gentlemen to make a call. 
Oh, not to look at you and me, Will! The 
captain and his assistant will want to re- 
fresh their eyes with the sight of their lost 
second mate.” She smiled. “ I know that 
if I’m here when they come, they’ll behave 
better than if I weren’t here, and you two 
were alone.” 

“You’re anxious,” asserted Weatherbee, 
“and I’m the cause of your anxiety. I’m 
sorry for that. Supplies have been brought 
here before, and you didn’t worry. Well, 
if you can, look at it this way, please, both 
of you—a few hours ago, neither of you 
knew I was on the face of the earth. No 
matter what happens, forget, a few hours 
from now, that you’ve ever seen me.” 

To that neither Houghton nor the girl 
made any reply; but the former, rising and 
coming to his visitor, held out his hand. 

“T’m going to say good night,” he an- 
nounced; “ but not because I’m going to 
bed, for I’m not. It’s you who must have 
some rest. You look tired enough to fall 
over sidewise.” 

“You're right,” said Weatherbee, as he 
shook hands. “ I’m as tired as a dog; and 
it’s good common sense to get rested as 
much as possible before anything happens.” 

“Stay here five minutes longer,” bade 
the elder man. “I'll change into some- 
thing lighter. Then I'll take the first 
watch. When it’s past midnight, I’ll wake 
you.” 

Houghton disappeared into a cabin, but 
without entirely closing the door. Left 
alone, Weatherbee sat down again. The 
girl fanned herself languidly, but neither 
spoke. 

Presently, as he listened intently, Weath- 
erbee realized that the voices outside were 
drawing away and away, slowly, gradually. 
As they went, they lulled him, so that he 
could not help closing his eyes. 

When he awoke, Houghton was beside 
him again, wearing a soft white shirt and 
duck trousers. A glance at his own watch 
showed Weatherbee that nearly three-quar- 
ters of an hour had passed. He sprang up, 
a trifle disconcerted at being caught asleep. 

“ But I’m as fit as a fiddle,” he declared, 
“and I couldn’t sleep again right away, to 
save my life. It’s always like that when 
I get forty winks; so you take a nap.” 

Houghton smiled a wry smile. 
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“T couldn’t settle down, either,” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘ What do you both say if I read?” 

He read; but it was soon evident that 
neither of the others was listening. 

“ As I don’t know myself what I’m read- 
ing,” Houghton admitted, chuckling, “I 
suppose the best thing that two of us can 
do is have a game of cards.” 

It was over the game of cards, when 
Weatherbee could speak so that the girl 
would believe he was referring to the game, 
that he made a suggestion. 

“Mr. Houghton,” he half whispered, 
“when that bunch shows up, I want them 
to find us quarreling. Then do you de- 
mand that I should be taken out of here. 
If I stay, I’m going to be a source of worry 
to Miss Loring.” 

Houghton would not consent to carry 
out the suggestion. 

“ No,” he said, going on with his playing, 
and also speaking low, “I don’t want you 
to leave. You’re on the Tai-Lan for good, 
and that means under lock and key; and 
there’s no other place where you can be 
comfortable—and be safe for Markin. 
Don’t mention such a thing to Ellice Lor- 
ing. You can be a great help to her, if you 
will. Stay with us, Weatherbee, until fate 
gives us a new deal.” 

“But if Noakes starts any brutal tac- 
tics here?” 

“You're safest here.” 

They played a second game, and then 
sat back, unable to concentrate their minds 
even on the cards. There was to be only 
a short period of suspense. Presently, with 
a rattling of a ring knob on some door of 
the social hall above, the voices of the three 
men suddenly broke loudly upon the ears 
of the prisoners. Harshest and most bla- 
tant of all was the voice of Noakes. 

“ Here they come!” announced Weather- 
bee, under his breath. 

At once they lighted cigarettes. Then, 
with a composure that his inner feelings 
belied, Weatherbee sat back in his chair. 
Ellice Loring was continuing to fan herself 
languidly. Houghton pretended to be half 
asleep. 

With his heart uncomfortably active, 
Weatherbee essayed a smoke ring—as down 
the companion came three pairs of feet. 

Markin led the way. When all of him 
was in sight, this was such a changed Mar- 
kin that Weatherbee, watching, with head 
tipped back and lids half lowered, almost 
forgot the mate, who came last. 
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Markin’s walk was different; so was his 
general bearing. He did not shuffle. He 
kept his head up. His air was official. He 
ignored his prisoners—Weatherbee includ- 
ed. The smiles which, throughout the day, 
had wreathed his full face were gone. Now 
his expression was dark, lowering, sulky. 

When Markin spoke, Weatherbee real- 
ized that even his speech was not what it 
had been throughout the day. He did not 
drawl lazily, or clip his words. He was 
curt, precise. 

“ He'll bear close watching,” he was say- 
ing. “I don’t want to criticize you gen- 
tlemen, but you let a sly one get through 
your fingers this time!” 

As Markin halted at the bottom step of 
the stairs, Blodgett came lurching past him. 
The captain’s long, sea-browned counte- 
nance was flushed with both liquor and an- 
ger. He carried his big, awkward frame 
unsteadily. 

“So here you are!” he burst out at 
Weatherbee. “ You’re*a parlor sailor, I 
see. First-class passenger stuff is what you 
want. Step up to this wire and lemme git 
a look at you! I’ve got a word to say to 
you, Ihave! Come, I say! Stand to your 

eet!” 

Weatherbee did not obey, but he took 
the cigarette from between his lips. 

“Skipper,” he said good-naturedly, 
“ please come back at a more suitable time 
to talk about this matter. Come back 
when you’re sober.” 

The captain’s long face was divided by 
a stiff black mustache. This now began 
to lift and fall belligerently, as Blodgett 
stuffed his hands into his pockets, sprawled 
his feet in order to secure his balance, and 
squared himself in front of Weatherbee’s 
chair. 

“Friends of yours, eh, this couple?” he 
demanded. “ That’s the kind of cattle I 
shipped, is it—a man that’s working 
against my owner?” 

“TI don’t care to serve under a drunken 
captain,” replied Weatherbee. 

With a deep, explosive breath, Blodgett 
swung himself half around and made back 
unsteadily toward the companion. 

“ All right, Mr. Noakes,” he announced 
thickly. “ You take him over. This place 
is too hot for me!” 

He hauled himself up the stairs by a 
hand on the brass railing. 

Noakes slouched forward in his heelless 
slippers. His yellow eyes were wide. 





“ Just a accident that you skipped when 
we was off the mouth of this river, warn’t 
it?” he demanded harshly. “ Ba-a-ah! 
You think I’m a fool, hey? I know the 
low-down on why you jumped out—some- 
body hired you to ship with us. Now own 
up, you swine!” 

Weatherbee answered quietly. 

“ Use your brain, Mr. Noakes,” he sug- 
gested. “If I’d known about the Tai-Lan, 
would I have come straight to her, in order 
to have the pleasure of talking to you 
again? Or would I have waited until you 
had cleared out with the Lillebonne?” 

A gleeful grin showed the toothy gap in 
the mate’s mouth. He gave a toss of his 
head that sent his stringy, bleached locks 
off his narrow forehead. 

“Sure enough!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought you was playin’ us slick, .but you 
was just gettin’ away from work—and me! 
Well, you done it, didn’t you? Here’s the 
best place to have a rest any man ever 
found—to have a rest and be a reg’lar pet!” 

The mate’s thin, bristling face twisted in 
laughter. Weatherbee continued to smoke 
composedly. 

“ The thing to do is not to let him feel 
that he’s got a rise out of me,” he thought. 
“Taking the situation indifferently will 
bring down his tail feathers.” 

“ And won’t you be pleased,” Noakes 
went on, “ when I tell you that you’re go- 
in’ to be a pet of mine? Ha-a-a-a-a! 
Won’t that be fine? You see, Mr. Markin 
here, he’s goin’ on his vacation, and for a 
spell I’m to be in charge of the Tai-Lan.” 

Houghton sprang up. 

“ Mr. Markin, I object to this change 
of command,” he declared angrily. “ You 
know yourself that the man beside you is 
unfit to take over this job. Look at him— 
unclean, shiftless, ignorant!” 

Noakes burst into loud and raucous 
laughter. 

“Worse’n that!” he taunted. “I don’t 
wonder you object! Go ahead! Keep it 
up! It ‘ll do you a lot of good!” 

Then, for half a minute, there was si- 
lence. Weatherbee stayed in his chair, the 
butt of his cigarette between his fingers, 
his look on Houghton. To challenge the 
plans of his jailers was, as he knew, use- 
less. His mind was centered on that golf 
bag full of metal-headed sticks. 

Houghton once more addressed Markin. 

“So far,” he said, his voice trembling 
with the force of his emotions, “ though 
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we've been outrageously treated by being 
shut up here, we give you credit for courte- 
sy and consideration; but this man! It 
isn’t in him to give us either courtesy or 
consideration. And here, locked away from 
the light, and from life, almost, is this 
young woman—” 

Noakes broke out into laughter again. 

“Oh, you’re worried about er, all right, 
all right!” he observed ironically. 

Markin took a letter from an inner 
pocket of his coat. 

“Mr. Stone’s orders,” he said briefly. 
“ They were brought by Captain Blodgett. 
I can’t alter em. Mr. Noakes is in charge 
now.” 

“ But you’re coming back again, Mr. 
Markin?” 

“ Say, they’re crazy about you, Nick!” 
chortled the mate, shifting his gangling fig- 
ure from slipper to slipper. 

Markin was answering. 

“Don’t bring on trouble—I’ll be back 
in a month.” 

“Then you'll leave orders about our 
treatment?” persisted Houghton. “ It will 
be understood that things will go on here as 
they have these last fourteen months? You 
certainly haven’t the heart to go out from 
this swamp and know, as you go, that we’re 
going to be abused and insulted!” 

At that, Weatherbee rose and stepped 
forward. 

“Mr. Markin,” he began, “ you know 
as well as I do that there can be no feeling 
against this gentleman here, and the young 
lady. In the eyes of the new commander 
of the Tai-Lan, I’m the only one who de- 
serves bad treatment. Well, I feel that if 
I’m taken—” 

But Houghton would not let Weatherbee 
proceed. 

“ No, no, no!” he cried vehemently. “I 
know what you’re going to say—you want 
to be put in another part of this steamer, 
where you can be knocked around without 
our seeing it; but neither Miss Loring nor 
I will consent to that. We protest, Mr. 
Markin! We protest with every ounce of 
humanity in us! Mr. Stone thinks he owes 
us this awful punishment. We have sub- 
mitted, because there was nothing else to 
do; but this man has done nothing. Cer- 
tainly the leaving of the Lillebonne 
shouldn’t lay him open to ill usage or tor- 
ture. We want him here with us, Mr. Mar- 
kin. I beg of you not to make the change 
he asks for. It’s splendid of him, but—” 
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Markin raised a hand to make an im- 
patient gesture, as if the pleading annoyed 
him. It was Noakes who spoke. 

“Houghton, you'll git along .all right 
with me, if you behave yourself,” the mate 
observed significantly; “but I don’t like 
swank, if you git what I mean. When a 
man’s behind the wire, the best thing he 
can do is to be quiet and easy like, and hold 
his tongue.” 

Houghton turned his back on the mate 
and walked away. 

“T’ll stand for no lawlessness, mind 
that!” Noakes went on. “ The way you’re 
treated will depend on how you behave, 
and you can just put that in your pipe and 
smoke it! Beginnin’ to-morrow, I’m mas- 
ter aboard the Tai-Lan, and all by myself. 
Things ’ll run as usual; but none 0’ you’d 
better lose sight of the fact that I’m mas- 
ter here!” He faced toward Markin. 
“You mean to say they’ve got books?” he 
demanded. 

“ Orders,” was the laconic reply. 

** My land!” returned the mate, disgust- 
ed. “ Books, and a piano!” His peaked 
face was turning in the opposite direction 
now. “ Comforts of trippers is what I call 
’em. Why, the place is run like a liner! 
No wonder this bunch feels high and 
mighty! What’s needed here is a shift o’ 
tricks, that’s what! When a man like you 
comes in, Mr. Markin, these guys ought to 
be made to stand up to attention, properly 
respectful.” 

Houghton turned around and again ad- 
dressed Markin. 

“You ought to be able to see right now 
how things are likely to be with us when 
you’re gone from this ship, and we’re at 
this man’s mercy!” he said. 

Markin tossed his arms impatiently. 

“T been here longer than I took on for,” 
he replied with temper. “ It’s a lazy life, 
but a little of it goes a long ways. I’ve 
treated Mr. Stone the best I know, but I 
need a change. I can’t dictate to Mr. 
Noakes how he’s to run things. He’s in 
control, I tell you. Behave yourselves, 
and I guess you’ll get along all right.” 

Houghton faced toward Weatherbee and 
stared, his face colorless and working. 
Plainly he was aghast at the new situation 
—something neither of them could have 
possibly foreseen. 

Markin was about to go. As if a sudden 
humorous thought had occurred to him, he 
glanced toward Houghton. 
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“ But I’m glad to hear you’re hankering 
for me to return,” he observed. “ I’m quite 
a pleasant gentleman, I am. It ‘ll seem 
nice to be missed!” 

“You mean that life aboard the Tai- 
Lan, from now on, is going to be hell for 
us,”” Houghton retorted. 

Noakes chuckled as he swung slowly 
around upon the speaker. 

“ Tf a hell’s what you’re lookin’ for,” he 
said jovially, “I can match any man at 
that game. You make things hard for me, 
I'll make things hard for you. Oh, I’m al- 
ways fair, Il am! I give back exac’ly what’s 
give me. As for this crimson explorer of 
Borneo rivers ”—he grinned at Weatherbee 
—‘he ain’t done with me, as he'll jolly 
well find out. There ain’t no Cap’n 
Blodgett to stand in my way here. I’m 
top boss!” 

“Oh, let it go at that!” snapped Mar- 
kin, as if he himself were weary of the 
other’s covert threats. 

Weatherbee turned to Houghton. 

“T believe,” he remarked, “ that all the 
while I was aboard the Lillebonne I was 
under suspicion, and that I was being 
brought right here. Skipping the schooner, 
and being lured in here by Markin, simply 


‘saved them the trouble of bringing me here 


as a prisoner.” 

Once more Noakes laughed outright. 

“You got it!” he declared. “ Here was 
where I told the cap’n you belonged. If 
we didn’t land you here, you’d have landed 
us all in Bilibid Prison, or some other 
place, for the balance of our lives.” 

Weatherbee did not answer him. 

“ Steady as she goes!” continued Noakes, 
quite as if he had been replied to impu- 
dently. “ We'll git on fine, old chum, you 
and me! How about the lady passenger?” 

The palm leaf fan was going steadily. 
It continued to wave. The girl did not 
turn her eyes toward the four men. 

“ S’pose I have a look at her,” persisted 
Noakes. “ Any objection, Mr. Markin?” 

“ Not a bit from me.” 

“ Stand up, lady!” Noakes gave the or- 
der lazily. “I like to see what kind of 
folks I’m goin’ to be in charge of.” 

He sauntered close to the wire screen on 


that side. Miss Loring did not seem to 
have heard him. 

*So-o-o!” remarked Noakes. “ You 
think you can snub me, do you? Well, 


maybe you can; but maybe, also, it ’d be 
nicer if you was to say ‘ good evenin’,’ nice 

















and pretty, like one decent citizen to an- 
other. You seem to forgit, lady, that I’m 
takin’ over Mr. Markin’s job.” 

Still she did not notice him. He 
shrugged. Markin was now at the foot 
of the companionway, evidently impatient 
to be gone. The mate turned that way. 

“ All right-oh,” he said easily; “but when 
Mr. Markin’s gone, and I’m skipper here 
all by my lonesome, it’s goin’ to be all 
hands on their feet when I show up, I can 
tell you that! A new rule! Also, Mr. 
Markin, it strikes me there’s too much to- 
bacco wasted down in this place. It ain’t 
good for the air—smells up the place so it’s 
stale and bilgy below here.” 

Though the light was dim, Weatherbee 
could see that the girl’s face was blazing 
with wrath. Noakes saw it, too. He 
pointed a finger at her. 

“TI guess you’ll come into the wind be- 
fore I’m done with you!” he promised 
pleasantly. “If you'll remember that top- 
gallant manners and fancy duds don’t go 
with me, it might help things along. 
‘ Speak when you’re spoken to’ is a rule of 
mine. I got other rules, too—good ones! 
From to-morrow on, they'll go in this old 
hulk, or I’ll know a good reason!” 

“ Come out of this hot hole!” 

It was Markin who spoke, from halfway 
up the companion, his tone showing sup- 
pressed annoyance. 

“ Right-oh, Nicky!” Noakes took an- 
other half dozen steps, stopped again, 
thrust his fingers into the wire mesh on 
the side occupied by the men, and shook 
it, as if testing its strength. Then, speak- 
ing very loud to Markin above him, whose 
feet only were visible on the steps: “I 
should think open ports would be danger- 
ous for us. I’m agin pampering this outfit. 
A little work to do is my idea of runnin’ 
the Tai-Lan, and not so much time for 
litterchoor. Make the bunch dig, and give 
the rest of the ship a rest—Chink and all. 
Ye-ah—that would be real popular, I’m 
thinkin’! ” 

Weatherbee, looking at the long-haired, 
wizen-faced mate, made one comment to 
himself. 

“You black villain!” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” Markin called down 
irritably. 

Noakes was following at a leisurely pace. 
He paused on the bottom step. 

“ Cure ’em of airs!” he drawled. 
Whereupon he stopped long enough to 
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do a little dance and strike an impudent 
attitude. 

Then Weatherbee, watching that evil 
countenance, saw it suddenly change, and 
in a way that puzzled and dumfounded him. 
The amber eyes looked into his intently, 
and with meaning. Next, having glanced 
in the direction of the stairs to the social 
hall, Noakes gave the two men an exag- 
gerated but solemn wink. Last of all, as he 
moved off, he puckered his unshaven lips 
and began to whistle—carelessly, and so 
low that what he was whistling was barely 
audible. 

The tune was “ Annie Laurie.” 


XI 


THE whistled strain died away on the 
dark stairway. 

A moment later, Weatherbee, who did 
not yet guess that there was anything signi- 
ficant about the trilling of the old song, got 
his first hint of the truth. Houghton and 
Ellice Loring started to their feet. Then, 
rigidly immobile, they looked up the car- 
peted steps to where Noakes had just dis- 
appeared. On both their faces was blank 
amazement. 

Next, with a choking cry, the girl 
swayed around until her back was toward 
the two men; and then, trembling with 
emotion, and whispering half aloud, she 
dropped to her knees beside a chair. As 
for Houghton—whom Weatherbee had 
judged to be habitually composed and 
self-controlled, even if there was extreme 
tension under his usual quiet—he began to 
pace to and fro in his half of the dimly 
lighted saloon, his cheeks glistening with 
tears that he did not attempt to hide. 

Weatherbee pondered as he watched the 
two. 
“Something has affected them all at 
once,” he said. “ They’re not mourning. 
They’re just about crazy with joy. Now 
what under the shining sun—” 

Presently, he came nearer to the truth. 

“It was the way Noakes looked and 
winked,” he decided. “ And then, too, he 
whistled ‘Annie Laurie ’—that was the 
same tune Houghton whistled at me. H-m! 
This is a funny proposition! If ‘ Annie 
Laurie’ means something good to them, 
how does it happen to be mixed up with 
that skinny devil of a Noakes?” 

He frowned, for he was not only puzzled, 
but annoyed. 


“Noakes!” he thought. “ That imp of 
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Satan can’t have anything to do with what 
means good to anybody! Noakes, of all 
creatures in the world! Why, why—pshaw, 
it isn’t so! I’m on the wrong track—a 
million miles northeast of the real facts, 





y. 

* Ellice?” 

It was Houghton, addressing the little 
white heap across the corridor. Up came 
the dark head, and the girl smiled back. 

“Yes, Will—I’m all right.” 

“Dear child!” Houghton returned, his 
voice breaking. 

As once more Ellice Loring buried her 
face in her arms, Weatherbee knew that, 
impossible as it might seem, the conclu- 
sions he had arrived at were correct. 
Houghton and the girl were like new be- 
ings. Beyond question, the melody had 
worked the transformation in the prison- 
ers. “ Annie Laurie” was a signal. 

“By thunder, yes!” he vowed silently. 
“ Houghton tried it on me, but I didn’t 
know its meaning, and that’s why she cried, 
and he looked discouraged. They realized 
that I wasn’t sent here to help them; but 
now this hellion of a Noakes has whistled 
it, and they’re dizzy with happiness. Sure, 
it’s a signal—can’t be anything else! It 
means help.” 

Help from Noakes! It was this that 
was so difficult to comprehend, to square 
with all that Weatherbee knew about the 
scrawny, mean-faced, overbearing, insult- 
ing specimen from whom he had fled be- 
cause he did not wish to commit murder. 

“This low-down slave driver,” he mar- 
veled, “ doesn’t seem to be what I thought 
he was at all. Well, of all the surprise par- 
ties that I’ve ever had in all my born life!” 

The girl was speaking again. 

“T don’t want to be foolish, Will, but 
yj” 

“T understand,” he soothed. “ You 
aren’t any more foolish than I am. Just 
rest, dear child. Take it easy. You've 
had so much to stand to-day.” 

Somewhere a door slammed. To ask for 
absolute silence, Houghton drew his breath 
through his teeth sharply; then all kept 
still to listen. Evidently Kum Lee was 
busily preparing a late supper, for the three 
could hear him rattling his pots and pans, 
and singing over and over a bar or two of 
some shrill Chinese song in a high, squeak- 
ing falsetto. 

They could also hear quick footsteps in 
the galley passage, where Dukun was prob- 
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ably hurrying back and forth with trays. 
From the well deck came a chorus of men’s 
voices. The talk was loud, the laughter 
boisterous. 

“ Booze, do you think?” Houghton asked 
Weatherbee. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Does—er—that Noakes fellow drink?” 

“ Coffee.” 

“ Glad of that! As a rule, if a man’s 
bad, he’s just so much harder to deal with 
if he liquors up.” 

Weatherbee felt a sting of something 
between mortification and jealousy. 

“They don’t intend to make a confi- 
dant of me,” he concluded. “They don’t 
fully trust me yet. That’s all right—I 
don’t blame them. How could they feel 
sure of me? They can’t. For all they 
know, I may be here to trick them. I may 
be in cahoots with Markin and Stone. But 
they’re strong for Noakes—for the man 
I’ve been abusing since I got down here!” 

The situation had its humorous side, too. 
He laughed silently at himself. 

“Tt certainly is a cracking fine joke on 
me!” he thought. “ Here I’ve figured that 
Noakes treated me as rottenly as he could 
because he was too all-fired mean to live; 
and all the time there were other reasons 
that I didn’t know of.” 

He made a resolution. He would not 
pry—would not ask a single question. 

“What means good luck for them,” he 
argued, “‘ means good luck for me, because 
we're all in the same pickle. I'll rest the 
case there, and be Johnny-on-the-spot when 
I’m needed.” 

Thinking that his companions might have 
things to say to each other that they would 
not care to have him hear, he decided to 
take advantage of Houghton’s offer of 
clothes. With the latter holding the lamp, 
Weatherbee selected from the wardrobe 
cabin a complete change, including pyja- 
mas and white low shoes. He carried the 
things to a cabin which the elder man said 
was to be permanently his. 

The tiny room was a pleasant surprise. 
It was scrupulously .clean. Evidently it 
had been got ready for him earlier in the 
day. Crisp sheets were on the lower berth, 
the gimbal lamp was polished and full of 
oil, the floor matting looked new, and on 
the washstand were plenty of towels, a 
pitcher of water, and a shaving outfit. 

He bathed, shaved, and dressed himself 
in a suit of silk undergarments, a thin white 
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cotton shirt, and a pair of white duck trou- 
sers. The shirt and the trousers were a sur- 
prisingly good fit. Inside the waistband 
of the latter was the label of a Shanghai 
tailor. The undergarments had never been 
worn before. In them were the folds and 
the pins which had been there when they 
were taken down from a shelf of a dealer 
in the Calle Rosario, Manila. The shoes 
were a trifle too large, but comfortable. 

When, leaving his own lamp burning, he 
came out of his cabin and into the light of 
Houghton’s lamp, he became conscious of 
the fact that his appearance had undergone 
what was, to them, a startling change. He 
felt embarrassed and apologetic. 

“I’m afraid I didn’t know how rough 
I looked before I washed up,” he said to 
Houghton. 

The latter smiled. 

“Tt’s made a difference, your shave and 
so on,” he admitted. 

He appeared to be weighing something 
in his mind, and Weatherbee was not slow 
to guess what the problem was. He de- 
cided to speak frankly. 

“T imagine you’ve felt uneasy about 
me,” he began. “ Well, all I can say is 
that I shan’t mind if you don’t tell me any- 
thing; but don’t consider me an enemy— 
please! It’s hard to be suspected by both 
sides. I’m on yours—I swear I am. You 
can count on me as long as I can stand on 
my feet and fight!” 

Houghton came to him with the air of a 
man who has settled a doubt to his own 
satisfaction. 

“ Mr. Weatherbee,” he said, “ you look 
to me like a man who can be trusted.” 

“ Mr. Houghton,” answered Weatherbee, 
“ I can.” 

Houghton clamped a shaking hand 
around the young man’s arm. 

“ You—you heard that tune?” he asked. 

“Yes; but please don’t feel that you 
have to explain anything. I feel that I’ve 
complicated the situation here, and—” 

“You haven’t. I was glad to have you 
come; but now we’re even happier than 
ever. Do you understand why?” 

Weatherbee showed his white teeth in a 
frank grin. 

“ T’ve got my own opinion,” he admitted. 

Houghton drew in a deep breath. 

“We'll soon know for sure. All we’ve 
got to do is to wait. Noakes has his orders 
to stay. Markin will go. Then—” 

The younger man looked rueful. 
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“You'll think I’m an utter idiot about 
Noakes. Can’t help my mistake. Ever 
since leaving Manila he’s acted his réle of 
human devil in first-class shape.” 

“ That’s all right,” Houghton answered 
reassuringly. He kept his voice low. 
“ Don’t forget that we must seem to dislike 
the man as much as ever. We mustn’t stop 
hating him until Markin’s off our decks.” 

“ Right!” 

In the early part of the evening they had 
all been too anxious, too apprehensive, to 
rest. Now they were too much excited. 
They dared to talk only a little. They 
could not read or play cards. Ellice Lor- 
ing sat in a grass chair, fanning herself, 
and smiling into space. Weatherbee and 
Houghton walked about restlessly, or sought 
one of the screened ports and peered out 
into the blackness. 

“We'll know soon,” Weatherbee told 
himself. “ Unless Noakes is still suspicious 
of me, he'll be back with more than a 
tune!” 

At the end of an hour or so, he discov- 
ered that Houghton and the girl, for some 
reason, did not feel so certain as they had 
at first on the score of what might happen 
during the day that was soon to dawn. It 
was Ellice Loring who first showed doubt. 

“ Will,” she whispered across to Hough- 
ton, “ you don’t think that maybe it’s all 
a trick, do you?” 

“ A trick?” 

“That man might just be tormenting 
us,” she faltered. 

Weatherbee hastened to attempt to dis- 
pel her misgivings. 

“Noakes isn’t taunting you,” he de- 
clared firmly. “ If he’d wanted to do that, 
he’d have done it while Markin and the 
captain were here. He’d have got as much 
pleasure out of seeing us all suffer as he 
could. He’d have told you that you had 
lost out, that he understood that the tune 
is a signal, and that you needn’t hope.” 

“Unless he thought he could get more 
pleasure out of us by first letting us think 
there’s a chance,” argued the elder man 
slowly, “ and then smashing us in the face 
with the facts.” 

The girl spoke again. 

“ Perhaps a certain person got away, but 
was captured. If they treated him cruelly 
enough, wouldn’t he be compelled to tell 
everything? Wouldn’t the truth be forced 
out of him? Perhaps they whipped him, 
or tortured him!” 




















Houghton’s reply was evasive. 
“We won’t feel too sure about any- 

-thing,” he said carelessly; “‘ but for a while, 

anyhow, we'll permit ourselves to hope.” 

“ Oh, I’m afraid it’s all too good to be 
true!” sighed the girl. 

“T can only argue as Mr. Weatherbee 
has,” reminded Houghton. “The mate 
evidently knows the signal. If he’s against 
us, wouldn’t he have let Markin and the 
captain in on the whole proposition? It 
didn’t seem to me that he had done that.” 
He faced Weatherbee again, and with a 
genial smile. ‘One thing we can definite- 
ly congratulate ourselves upon,” he added. 
“We've got at least one new friend!” 

Weatherbee thanked him. 

In the well deck, judging by the sounds 
that came to them at frequent intervals, 
the trio of merrymakers were still imbib- 
ing. Blodgett’s voice was the loudest of 
the three—evidence that he was _ intoxi- 
cated. As for Markin, his speech was as 
hilarious as it was thick. 

To keep the dining saloon as cool as pos- 
sible, the two gimbal lamps were put out, 
and the three prisoners sat in darkness. 
They were talking low and cautiously when, 
a little while later, they heard a lock being 
turned in a door of the social hall. The 
door was opened, and some one entered 
stealthily. 

The three in the dining saloon, waiting 
with breath suspended, heard that some 
one advance to the top of the stairway. 
Preceding him came a little round spot of 
light, like that cast by a flash light held in 
the hand. The spot found the top step of 
the carpeted companionway, and stayed 
there until the person holding the flash light 
set a slippered foot into the little circle of 
brightness. 

It was Noakes. He came on down to- 
ward them silently. He did not speak until 
he was standing in the corridor, close to the 
two men. Then he whispered, so cautious- 
ly that he was barely audible: 

“ Mr. Weatherbee?” 

For a moment Weatherbee was too much 
surprised to answer. The change that had 
come over Markin was a transition from 
hearty friendliness to a curt ignoring. Here 
was another change—one amazingly differ- 
ent, for Noakes, once a brutal tyrant, was 
now both friendly and respectful. Weath- 
erbee felt sure that he had been utterly 
mistaken about the mate of the Lillebonne. 

The other two had also caught that wel- 
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come note in the man’s voice. From across 
where the girl was seated there came a 
smothered exclamation. Houghton got to 
his feet. 

Weatherbee followed suit. 

“ Here!” he breathed. 

Noakes considerately refrained from 
flashing his light into the face of any one 
of the three, and let it go out. 

““ Markin’s asleep,” he told them, “ and 
Blodgett’s good and drunk, so it ‘ll be safe 
enough to tell you what I got to say.” 

“Man! Man!” broke in Houghton. 

“ E-e-easy!”” The whisper was drawled 
soothingly. “If Markin was to wake up 
and find me here, I might have to kill him. 
Don’t speak too loud, will you? You see, 
I couldn’t dope the Chink and the Malay; 
so when [I tell you some things, don’t none 
of you holler out. Don’t ask questions, 
either. I'll tell you everything quick as I 
can. First off, I want you all to feel sure 
that I’m on your side. I didn’t dast to 
bring a letter along—was ’fraid I might 
get searched. ‘Stead of a letter, there’s 
something I can tell you, Mr. Houghton, 
that ‘ll make ‘you satisfied about me. It’s 
this—once, in the steamer Ta-Ming, you 
told a friend of yours named Bradley about 
a planter named Carmichael, and—” 

“True!” pronounced Houghton. 

“Well, I’m from Bradley. You'll sure 
believe it if I show you something.” 

There was a moment’s wait, followed by 
the click of metal, as if two steel objects 
had come in contact. Then came a sound 
of soft brushing along the matting, and 
once more the light shone. In its round 
yellow spot, lying under the lower edge of 
the wire partition, were four automatic 
pistols. 

Like one, Weatherbee and Houghton 
stepped forward, and each stooped to seize 
a pair of weapons. Thereupon the soft 
yellow spot was blotted out, again leaving 
the saloon black; and the silence was as 
profound as the dark. 

Presently Noakes went on: 

“When Yatin got away from here, he 
looked for the guard at the end of the 
bridge out yonder. If there is such a fel- 
ler, he didn’t happen to be on the job that 
particular day, because Yatin says he 
didn’t see nobody. . He made his way 
through hundreds of miles of jungle. To 
make a long story short, Mr. Bradley was 
setting in his office one morning when a 
clerk tells him there’s a Malay outside that 











wants to see him. Of course, like every- 
body else, Mr. Bradley didn’t doubt the 
yarn about the Tai-Lan being lost in a 
typhoon. Well, here comes in Yatin, in 
rags, dirty, just a skeleton of a man—” 

Houghton murmured gratefully. 

“ And he told where you and the lady 
was, and why, only he couldn’t give no sail- 
ing directions. Say, maybe Mr. Bradley 
didn’t set up and take notice! He took 
the Malay straight home with him, and had 
a doctor look him over and fix him up. 
Next Bradley got me to come to his place, 
and we dredged Yatin for every scrap of 
information he had in him. Last of all, 
on a chance that the lad was stringing us, 
either for cash or to please somebody 
smarter’n he was, we checked up on him. 
The parts of his yarn that we could check 
held water. 

“«¢ Blinker, it’s all so,’ Mr. Bradley says 
to me. 

“He was strong for having old man 
Stone arrested, and making him own up to 
the whole dirty business. The trouble was 
that Stone was gone somewhere in his 
yacht, and we couldn’t find out where. 
With you locked up in this smothering hole, 
we couldn’t just set down and do nothing 
till he come back. We hung on to Yatin 
close as a barnacle. We certainly was good 
to him—clothes, money, grub—all that sort 
of thing. All this while we studied hard 
about what we could do. We had to go 
mighty careful. We figured that even if 
we had your reckonings, we wouldn’t want 
to risk fetching a coast guard for you, be- 
cause Markin would escape to the jungle 
after fixing his clockwork to blow this old 
hulk up. 

“The Lillebonne come into port about 
then. We took Yatin down to look at her. 
He hadn’t been able to recognize the other 
Stone boats that we’d showed him, but he 
knowed the Lilly, and he knowed Blodgett 
by sight; so we figured she was your supply 

ip. 

“*T got a master’s ticket,’ I says to 
Bradley. ‘I'll go as mate with Blodgett, 
and bring them folks out of that swamp, if 
it takes a arm!’ 

“* You've got a little family, ain’t you, 
Blinker?’ he says back to me. 

; ao f I answers, ‘a wife and baby 
girl.’ 

“<«JT don’t want you to take no more 
chances in this affair than you have to,’ he 
tells me. 
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“¢ Well, Mr. Bradley,’ I says, ‘I can’t 
back down from this, it’s so darn rotten 
bad; and who else could you depend on?’ 

“He couldn’t think of nobody else to 
handle the job; so—” 

“ You'll never regret coming,” Houghton 
vowed solemnly. 

“That’s all right, sir,” Noakes replied. 
“ Mr. Bradley, he’s been a good friend to 
me. Well, to go on, Blodgett’s mate was 
a feller named Dow. I hired a little bun- 
galow out Malate way, and put Yatin in 
charge of it. Then one night, when Dow 
was drinking at Timke’s, I coaxed him into 
a victoria for a nice, cool, restful ride. We 
drove up to the bungalow, and that’s where 
he is now, with Yatin waitin’ on him. The 
rest was a pipe. Mr. Bradley worked the 
business. He got hold of a letterhead from 
Stone’s office, and borrowed a sample of his 
handwriting from a friend in some bank. 
He wrote Blodgett, signing Stone’s name. 
The order told Blodgett to take me on as 
mate, because Dow was being sent on an- 
other job, and Stone wanted me to relieve” 
Markin here. 

“* Proceed at once,’ the order said. 

“TI went aboard the Lillebonne, handed 
Blodgett the order, and watched him read 
it. Say, it was a clincher. It worked,like 
a first-chop charm. The scheme was so 
blamed flat-footed that Blodgett didn’t sus- 
pect forgery. It seems that there’d been 
talk of sending somebody to give Markin a 
rest, so Blodgett walked right into the trap 
with both feet. 

“ T mentioned the Tai-Lan, and pretend- 
ed I admired Stone, and sympathized with 
him on account of the low-down way he’d 
been treated by his wife. Things seemed 
to be going grand. Then, before we sailed, 
Blodgett, when he was part drunk, took on 
Mr. Weatherbee here. That bothered me. 
I couldn’t get out of Blodgett who Weath- 
erbee was, and if he’d ever worked for Stone 
or not. That explains, Mr. Weatherbee, 
why I hunted through your dunnage.” 

“Why were you so confounded hard on 
me?” Weatherbee wanted to know. 

“T could see you was above your job— 
was too smart for a second mate. I was 
afraid you was one of Stone’s right-hand 
men. ‘To test how the skipper would act 
if I was mean to you, I begun picking on 
you the night we sailed. I discovered that 
Blodgett didn’t bother to take sides; also 
that you didn’t run to him with the story 
that I was hazin’ you. So far, so good. 

















“*T won’t trust him,’ I says to myself. 
‘I'll make life miserable for him. Either 
he'll be scared stiff of me, or he’ll dig out 
—and I don’t care which. If a break 
comes betwixt me and the skipper, the 
second mate ‘ll mind his own business.’ 
And I went right on roughin’ things for 
you.” 

“ But you allowed me to get away from 
the schooner.” 

“Sure! I put the crew on paint work, 
so that the dinghy could be overside while 
we was at anchor. I says to myself, ‘ He'll 
sneak in toward the coast and hide, or make 
up the river, and that ’ll leave clear sailing 
for me. On the other hand, if he turns up 
on the Tai-Lan, why, I'll apologize for 
thinking he was against Stone—and that ’ll 
fool him; but if he don’t go away with 
Blodgett and Markin—if he stays to watch 
me—it ‘ll be all over with Mr. Weather- 
tee before very long!’ 

“ Wasn’t I tickled when I knowed you’d 
skipped sure enough? And maybe it didn’t 
throw Blodgett into the air! That told me 
what I wanted to know—you and Blodgett 
weren’t in cahoots—you wasn’t a Stone 
man. When the skipper and me got along- 
side here, though, and Markin told us he 
had eyou aboard, it was my turn to hit the 
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“* This Houghton’s 
friend,’ I says to myself, but I wasn’t able 
to figure how you’d found out about the 
Tai-Lan. 

“Then Markin bragged how he’d coaxed 
you along in from the river with the gong, 
and had you locked up. I swore at you, 
and he told me that whenever I felt like it 
I could give you a taste of rope.” 

“So that’s how he feels about me!” ob- 
served Weatherbee dryly. 

“ Markin sure is a sweet rascal,” Noakes 
added. “ Blodgett’s an angel alongside 
him. I wouldn’t trust him the length of 


my arm. If he gets wise, he'll give us 
trouble!” 

Houghton began to speak in a suppressed 
whisper: 


“The keys, Noakes—the keys to let us 
out! We'll take our pistols, and go up and 
make prisoners of that precious pair!” 

“Sh-h-h!” cautioned the mate. “TI 
ain’t got the keys—not yet. They'll hand 
‘em to me nice and friendly when they tell 
me by-by. You see, Mr. Houghton, if I 
was to do like you suggest, we wouldn’t 
know how to look after that clockwork, 
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would we? He told me about that cute 
contraption the first five minutes I was 
aboard here. Good thing he did, too, be- 
cause I felt like shooting him right down 
there on his dirty foredeck, exac’ly like 
I’d shoot a cobra. Didn’t I praise the idea, 
though? 

“ «Mr. Markin,’ I says to him, ‘ that in- 
surance business—it means you got a grand 
brain!’ ” 

Houghton showed irritable impatience. 

“ Make him prisoner,” he urged, “ and 
take the keys away from him. If he’s 


-locked up here, he’ll tell you how to man- 


age the clockwork, rather than let the 
steamer blow up with him in it.” 

Not until later did Weatherbee under- 
stand that Houghton, following the secre- 
tive arrival of Noakes, had found good 
news harder to bear than bad. However, 
while registering his opposition to the elder 
man’s suggestion, he took care to argue 
with the utmost patience and deference. 

“This is the Orient,” he reminded. 
“ Out here, if a man’s clever, he’ll play the 
game slow and cautiously, the way it’s 
played by the men who’ve been raised and 
trained here. That’s why I believe in al- 
lowing things to take their natural course. 
Let’s learn how to keep ourselves safe from 
the dynamite; then we’ll get possession of 
the keys, and see the Lillebonne ail. 
When we all come out of here, you and 
Miss Loring will be able to take your time 
in getting your eyes accustomed to day- 
light. The cook and the Malay boy can 
be locked up in here. That ll cut off the 
chow from the bridge sentry astern. If 
there is one, and if he comes looking for 
grub, he’s ours!” 

“ Right!” pronounced Noakes. “ You’ve 
got it, Mr. Weatherbee. You know, Mr. 
Houghton, you been so long down here in 
this dark place that your eyes ain’t going 
to be much good for a spell. The lady, 
she’ll be helpless, too.” 

“ But if you let the Lillebonne go with- 
out us,” countered Houghton, “and they 
take their longboat and the dinghy, where’s 
a boat of the Tai-Lan that’s seaworthy? 
Every one must be cracked wide open by 
now. That means we'll all have to stay 
where we are.” 

“We'll soak a boat so she won’t leak,” 
the mate answered. “It ‘Il be no trick at 
all to get one into the water.” 

“Then where?” demanded Houghton. 
The new note of vehemence was stronger 
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than ever in his voice. “ Are we to drift 
around, waiting for some schooner to pick 
us up?” 

“There’s a settlement just south of 
here,” Noakes explained. “ Blodgett told 
me about it; and the Chink and the Ma- 
lay’'ll help us row.” 

“Sel Se” 

The sound showed Houghton to be both 
disgusted and irascible. In the dark, he 
moved away down the inclosure. Weather- 
bee stole after him. 

“T know what staying on, even for an- 
other hour, must mean to you,” he said 
sympathetically; “ but, Houghton, for the 
sake of Miss Loring, let’s do this thing in 
the most peaceful way that we can.” 

“ Yes, yes—just as you say!” 

Weatherbee tiptoed back to Noakes. 

* T’ll turn in now,” he announced, “ and 
get some shut-eye. I want to be in good 
shape to help you to-morrow morning if 
you need me.” 

“ That’s the stuff!” 

The light shone just long enough to lo- 
cate the bottom step of the stairs. Then 
it described a joyous figure eight in the 
air, and went out. With a soft scuffing of 
his slippers, Noakes took himself up and 
away. 

During the next quarter of an hour no 
one spoke in the dining saloon; but Hough- 
ton paced continually, and Weatherbee 
could hear his hard breathing and his oc- 
casional low-muttered exclamations. He 
decided to address the other on some pre- 
text, and went to join him. 

“ Now I know why you whistled ‘ Annie 
Laurie’ at me, Mr. Houghton,” he said. 

Somewhat to his surprise, Houghton 
chuckled gayly. 

“Do, eh? I was testing you.” Then 
the thoughts of the other went to Yatin. 
“ Malays are strange men,” he told Weath- 
erbee. “ You think they’re not troubling 
themselves about the fix you’re in. They 
seem cold, and not inclined to talk about 
your proposition; but all the time they’re 
working things out their own way. Look 
at this man who’s saved us! ‘ Yatin,’ I 
said to him, ‘ do you believe you'll be able 
to get away and fetch help to us?’ And 
he answered, ‘ Tuan, that is under the gift 
of the gods. Them must I conciliate by 
prayers and offerings.’ May his gods be 
kind to him!” 

Weatherbee wondered about the girl. In 
the thick dark, even her white frock was 
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not discernible, and she did not move. He 
hoped that she was asleep; but presently 
he heard her whispering tremulously. 

“That boat, Will—the one that’s to be 
soaked up tight,” she said. “I’ve got so 
many lovely dresses with me. I was tak- 
ing them to Hongkong, and they’re fresh 
and new. I should hate to leave them be- 
hind me!” 

Houghton did not reply. 

“Can’t you rest?” Weatherbee asked 
softly. 

“No! All the time I’m thinking, ‘ Oh, I 
shall go on deck! I shail see the sky 
again!’ If only I could drive the dark away 
this very minute! But I’m happy—so ter- 
ribly happy!” ‘ 

Now Houghton spoke, and again he 
showed an ill temper which, even to the 
younger man, who did not know him, 
seemed contradictory. 

“ Please don’t announce our departure!” 
he exclaimed almost rudely. 

After that, no one spoke. 












The night drew to an end, and the veiled 


ports became disks of gray, as a meager 
light filtered through them. Weatherbee 
made out Houghton, seated by the big 
table, his arms upon it, and his face hidden. 

Across the corridor, the third prisoner 
was bolt upright. She saw Weatherbee 
looking, and flashed a dazzling smile his 
way. 

“ Hollow-eyed, but happy!” she an- 
nounced in an undertone. 

He nodded. 

“ Same here!” 

A few moments later, as they waited, 
Weatherbee heard, coming in to him from 
the swamp outside, a voice that he did not 
recognize. It was the voice of a man, but 
not of a young man. It was well modulated 
and mild. 

“Good morning!” it said. “Is Mr. 
Markin about?” 

“ Still abed, sir.” 

Noakes was the second speaker. 

Weatherbee heard Ellice Loring rise. 
Without looking her way, he hurried to the 
nearest port, put aside the mosquito net- 
ting, and looked out. The vines outside 
were being agitated, evidently by a boat. 
By craning his utmost, he was able to see 
the stern of the boat, painted a glaring 
white. 

The mild voice began once more: 

“T don’t seem to remember you. Where 
do you come from?” 
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“ Mate of the Lillebonne, sir. Dow had 
to go on another job, sir, and Captain 
Blodgett put me in his place. You don’t 
remember me, sir, but I was second mate 
two years ago in your steamer, the Alge- 
rian, when she was on the Saigon run.” 

“ In-deed!” 

The word was pronounced with a strange 
inflection. . 

* Will you come aboard, sir?” 

What the mild voice returned, Weather- 
bee did not hear. His attention was caught 
by a sound behind him. He drew his head 
out of the frame of the port, and looked 
around. It took a moment or two to ac- 
custom his eyes to the dim light of the 
saloon. When he could see Ellice Loring 
again, he saw that she was standing against 
the wire wall on her side, the fingers of 
both hands twined in its iron weave. Her 
face was chalk-white, its expression min- 
gled horror and despair. 

In a smothered voice, she uttered a 
name: 

“ Stone!” 

XII 


“ STONE?” repeated Weatherbee. 

Then, certain that she was right, he wav- 
ered on his feet, as if from a blow. When 
he could think, it was of the forged letter, 
and of Noakes. 

“Stone will know about the forgery of 
the orders in the first five minutes,” he de- 


cided. “ He’ll ask Markin about the mate, 
and that ‘ll fetch out the letter. What 
then? Do we lose out? We've got our 


guns. We mustn’t wait until we're 
searched. We can’t have them taken. Oh, 
for one second with Noakes—just one!” 

Gently he wakened Houghton, who ap- 
peared much as he had on first acquaint- 
ance. As briefly as possible, and as quiet- 
ly, Weatherbee told the news. 

His brief rest had evidently done Hough- 
ton good, for he matched the younger man 
in calmness. 

“ Really!” was all that he said, when 
he heard that the millionaire was coming 
up the ladder. 

To Weatherbee, Houghton’s calmness 
was disquieting. 

“ Of course, you understand that it puts 
us in a bad situation,” he reminded his 
fellow prisoner. 

The other laughed. 

“Don’t worry because I’m not explod- 
ing over Stone,” he said. “ Since coming 
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here, I’ve learned to smolder. What I'll 
do if I ever stop smoldering—” 

“We're armed,” broke in Weatherbee. 
“ If we can’t get out of this pickle by using 
our wits—with Noakes to help us on deck 
—we must fight!” 

Houghton felt for his pistols, patted 
them, and broke into a grin. 

“ Naturally,” he returned. To the girl, 
standing against the wire, and looking 
through it at him, he added: “ Well, dear 
child, things do come, don’t they, to the 
man that waits?” 

She did not reply—did not even move. 

“Tt’s struck her dumb,” Weatherbee 
thought. “ This can’t go on. I wasn’t sent 
here for nothing. Maybe I was born just 
for this emergency!” 

Two or more men had entered the social 
hall at the top of the stairs. One of them 
was speaking. 

“Tm drawing wages from you, Mr. 
Stone,” he said. “ I’m this kind of a man, 
that I don’t never go back on my bread 


and butter. When I’m hired, Mr. Stone, 
I’m hired.” 
“Up there!” shouted Weatherbee. 


“ Somebody come down, will you? Come 
quick! This woman’s cut her wrist! She’s 
bleeding to death! Help!” 

With a swift scuffing of his slipper-shod 
feet, Noakes came to the head of the stairs. 

“What’s the row down there?” he de- 
manded roughly. 

When Ellice Loring heard Weatherbee’s 
shout, she stared across at him in bewil- 
derment. Houghton caught the younger 
man’s arm, whispering a question. Weath- 
erbee did not reply; but that he had some 
definite move in mind both of the others 
now understood. 

He signaled the girl to lie down. Prompt- 
ly and silently she let herself slip to the 
matting, with the back of her head resting 
against the wire, and both of her hands 
under her. 

“ Mrs. Stone is dying!” Weatherbee cried 
next. “ Dying, I tell you! Don’t wait! 
Come! Come, for God’s sake!” 

With all his strength he beat upon the 
partition against which he stood. 

“Well! Well!” 

This was the mild voice once more. A 
moment later the bare feet in the slippers, 
and two other pairs which were immacu- 
lately white, came into sight as they de- 
scended the companionway. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” implored Houghton. 
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His pleading had in it such a ring of 
truth that Noakes moved his gangly legs 
faster, advancing ahead of Markin and his 
supposed employer. 

Now what’s that dame up to?” he 
scolded. “Is she gone crazy, or what? 
Ain’t she ashamed to act like this when the 
boss is here?” 

He stalked down the corridor toward the 
huddled figure of the ‘girl. 

Weatherbee was looking with mingled 
emotions at a smallish man in a suit of 
tropical gray, who followed at a little dis- 
tance behind Noakes. At either side of 
Stone’s head, showing under the brim of 
a rather wide straw hat of fine material 
and native make, was gray hair. The mil- 
lionaire’s mustache was also gray, and mili- 
tary in cut. Below it was a carefully 
trimmed goatee. 

He walked slowly, accustoming himself 
to the dim light; whereupon Markin forged 
ahead of him, to join Noakes beside the 
prostrate figure that lay against the heavy 
screening. 

“Ts she breathing?” Houghton quavered. 
He had no eyes for Stone. “Is she still 
breathing?” 

“Get up! Turn over, and let’s have a 
look at you! What are you trying to 
pull?” Noakes growled, as he poked the 
girl’s elbow with the toe of a slipper. 

“Don’t do that!” Houghton screamed 
it, as if fairly beside himself. “ Unlock 
that side! Unlock it quick, and let me in 
there!” 

Markin swung his head halfway around. 

“No talk from that side!” he snarled. 
“If there’s any more of it, I'll shut you 
into a cabin, and there you'll stay!” 

Noakes turned deferentially to the mil- 

lionaire, who now stood beside the two 
men. 
“You give ’em too soft a living,” he de- 
clared. “ Excuse me saying it, sir, but 
you’re too good, it looks to me, and too 
gentle!” 

“ Right!” snapped Markin. “ Here they 
sit, cool as you please, doing nothing but 
pass the time comfortable, while you, chief, 
pay a Chink and a Malay to wait on ’em!” 

“Like they was decent folks,” supple- 
mented Noakes. “ Mr. Stone, I sure think 
you’re the kind-heartedest man I ever did 
see, considering the way you been treated.” 

“ But she’s fainted!” This was Hough- 
ton. “Or she’s dead!” 

The girl appeared to be in a serious con- 
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dition, for her shoulders rose and fell with 
her heavy respirations. Stone looked down 
at her. 

“ Dead?” he said. “ That’s what she 
deserves to be. Too bad she isn’t! If she’s 
started something, Mr. Markin, by all 
means give her time to finish the job.” 

She moaned. 

“You’re glad to find me lying here, suf- 
fering!” she said in a weak voice. 

“ I am! ”» 

“The living dead! To see me, broken 
and almost blind—I suppose for you it’s a 
dream come true, isn’t it?” 

“If I’d given you what you deserved, _ 
I’d have had you whipped within an inch 
of your life. I’d have spoiled the looks 
that your admirers made so much of!” 

The fingers hanging at Stone’s sides al- 
ternately straightened and clenched, work- 
ing like the fingers of a man who yearns 
to tear and strangle. The girl moved 
feebly. 

“ You want to kill me! Oh, if you could 
only find it in your heart to have a little 
pity on me! MHaven’t you punished me 
enough for something I never did? Won't 
you let me go free? Give me a chance for 
my life! Don’t go away and leave me here 
to die alone in this terrible place!” 

Stone gave a short laugh. 

“ Alone?” he asked ironically. ‘“ Why, 
my dear, you’re not alone. Didn’t I leave ~ 
a very handsome Lothario here with you? ~ 
And I hear he’s feeling quite well, as usual. 
Surely you're not complaining about being 
alone! Didn’t you want Mr. Houghton all 
to yourself? Wasn’t that why you were 
going to Hongkong? Of course it was! 
And now you don’t want to stay here with 
him. Why, that’s an awful slight to the 
gentleman!” 

Noakes laughed in loud appreciation. 

“ Have mercy!” she pleaded. “ Have a 
little mercy!” 

“T must have a look at your dungeon 
mate,” went on Stone, facetiously. “‘ Where 
is that excellent person?” 

“ Don’t go!” she begged. “ Don’t refuse 
to hear me!” 

Noakes glowered down at her. 

“Stop botherin’ Mr. Stone!” he com- 
manded roughly. “You that spent his 
money like it was water, and had the whole 
town of Manila laughing at him!” 

“ Not quite so bad as that,” corrected 
Stone. “ Manila is mourning the lady, you 
know. As for me, I’m a popular widower.” 
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“T’d let her stay a few years more,” 

went on Noakes. “ Why, this ain’t a jail, 

boss! This is a darned house boat!” 

“ You’re right, my man!” 

As he turned about, Weatherbee noted, 
even in the stress of the moment, that the 
lips of the millionaire were screwed into a 
cruel smile. His eyes were half shut, too. 
Weatherbee also noted how trimly elegant 
was this aged husband whom Ellice Loring 
had called “our master jailer.” His silk 
shirt had narrow stripes. He picked at a 
bow tie of soft black silk. 

“ Crafty!” was Weatherbee’s silent ap- 
praisal of the millionaire. “ Vain — un- 
scrupulous—suspicious!” 

“ Where’s a light?” Stone demanded. 
“T want to get a look at our fascinating 
gentleman on the other side.” 

“ Here, sir!” 

Noakes offered the flash light. The 
morning sun had not yet penetrated the 
outside walls of greenery in sufficient force 
to have any appreciable effect on the paint- 
ed ports. 

The millionaire took the tube, pressed 
the button, and swung the round, yellow 


spot of light up and in a half circle, as if 
making a quick examination of the dining 
saloon. 

“ Arranged very cleverly, Mr. Markin,” 


he declared. 
late you!” 

“ Thanks, chief.” 

“ Couldn’t have done better if I had su- 
perintended the business myself!” 

He pointed the electric flash straight be- 
fore him. The light fell full upon Weath- 
erbee’s face. 

Since Stone had come into the dining 
saloon, Weatherbee had not spoken; and 
Stone, now suddenly finding himself face 
to face with the stranger, stood for a long 
moment, studying him keenly. 

In that time, some curious reflections 
went through Weatherbee’s brain. In fact, 
it was as if two brains were functioning in 
his head at the same time. He did not for- 
get what there was to do. He was fully 
conscious of Stone’s position, of Markin’s, 
and of the mate’s. He was also taking the 
measure of the millionaire. 

Weatherbee was a good judge of men; 
and he saw before him a sample of that 
particular type of man which supplies the 
white-settled portions of the world with 
fake religionists, with “ doctors ” who claim 
to have a new cure for every human ill, 


“ Very cleverly! I congratu- 
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and with discoverers of weird “ philoso- 
phies ” guaranteed to remake civilization— 
in short, the type that is the born fakir. 

“ That eye of his caused all the trouble,” 
Weatherbee thought. “ I’ve seen that very 
brand of egotistical charlatan going around 
the small towns and mesmerizing every- 
body. No wonder the poor girl got into his 
power—her mother, too! Here’s just the 
man to think up a diabolical scheme. He’s 
certainly a first-class snake!” 

The skin around Stone’s partly shut eyes 
doubled its crinkles, and a lurking smile 
on his gray-fringed mouth grew to a broad, 
pleased grin. 

“ Ts this the new birdling in the ungilded 
cage?” he inquired, with the air of a man 
who has delivered himself of a witticism. 

Weatherbee returned a mocking bow. It 
angered Stone. He turned on Markin. 

“I can’t understand how this man came 
to be aboard the Lillebonne!” he barked. 
“ Confound that Blodgett, anyhow—drunk 
all the time! I’ve told him, over and over 
again, mever to take on any man without 
my personal approval!” 

“T fixed it by locking him up,” Markin 
bragged. 

The boast only angered Stone more; and 
what Weatherbee was expecting happened. 

“ But you’re doing the same thing your- 
self!” the millionaire charged. 

“What do you mean, chief?” 

“T mean letting a man I don’t know 
come aboard here!” 

Facing Noakes, and indicating him, 
Stone’s back was close to the wire partition 
on Weatherbee’s side. 

“ Chief!”” Markin was thoroughly roused 
to his sense of personal injury. “ You 
fixed that yourself!” 

“ ¥?”" 

“That letter you sent—the letter you 
give Blodgett for me! It said this man—” 

He swung a plump hand toward Noakes. 

“What letter? What are you talking 
about? I sent no letter, either to you or to 
Blodgett!” 

A moment of silent and breathless ques- 
tioning—the kind of a tense moment that 
precedes storm and chaos. Stone stared at 
Markin. Markin stared at Stone. Both 
stood as still as wooden images. 

From the galley came sounds that told of 
breakfast activities on the part of the serv- 
ants, who were gabbling cheerfully in their 
pidgin English. 

Then, as Markin, snorting and grumbling 
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under his breath, rammed his hands into 
both trouser pockets, searching for the dis- 
puted document, another expected thing 
happened. 

“Grab him!” Weatherbee ordered. 

Thrusting all his fingers through the in- 
terlacing wire of the partition, he seized 
Stone by the two collars of his shirt and 
coat. Noakes, with a deep intake of 
breath, flung himself on Markin and bore 
him to the deck. Ellice Loring scrambled 
to her feet. 

Two desperate struggles ensued. 

Cursing and shrieking, Stone dropped the 
flash light and tried with all his strength 
to pull himself out of Weatherbee’s grasp— 
which, as the wires of the partition were a 
part of it, was none too secure. His hat 
fell off, disclosing a bald head. 

The contest between Noakes and Mar- 
kin was still fiercer. Neither spoke as they 
swayed and bent, for Markin had fought 
to his feet again, and steadily drew Noakes 
in the direction of the galley door. Heavi- 
ly built as he was, he succeeded in keeping 
the slighter body of Noakes between him- 
self and Houghton, so that the latter was 
unable to wound or even to intimidate him. 

This for ten seconds or more. Then, 
with a bellow, Markin freed himself, and, 
gasping and dodging, stumbled his way to 
the end of the passage, drawing a weapon 
as he went. In the brief moment that he 
was exposed to the fire of the other two 
men, their shots rang out, and his answered, 
sending three bullets whistling through the 
saloon, and filling the air with thick smoke. 

The galley door was splintered by 
Houghton’s bullet, while the lead from the 
mate’s pistol flattened against an angle iron 
with a musical ping. Markin’s missile hit a 
wire above Houghton’s head, glanced, and 
lost itself in the dark at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Then Markin was gone, whanging the 
door at his back, and yelling directions to 
the Chinese and Dukun, whose wild scam- 
pering could be heard. Noakes, pocketing 
his pistol, took Stone in hand, holding him 
as easily as he might have held a fifteen- 
year-old boy. 

“ Keep still, you old scamp!” command- 
ed the mate. 

He jerked Stone to his feet, pushed him 
toward the door just shut by Markin, and 
held him against it, making him a defensive 
barrier against any further bullets from that 
direction. 
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Stone shook inside the gray suit, and his 
goatee trembled with his under lip. 

“ What are you trying to do with me?” 
he blubbered. “ What does this mean?” 

“ Mr. Weatherbee,” said Noakes, “‘ you 
better answer him. It’s you that’s got the 
combination.” 

Weatherbee, leaving Houghton to watch 
in the direction of the stairs, moved along 
the partition until he was close to the new 
prisoner. 

“Mr. Stone,” he explained, “ what this 
means is very simple. We intend to free 
two people whom you have treated out- 
rageously—innocent people. To do that, 
we must have control of the ship. We have 
that, because we’re all armed—and, old 
moneybags, we’ll hold you to make sure of 
our own safety!” 

XIII 


His thin frame thrust against the door 
of the galley passage, Stone continued to 
whimper and twist, like a small boy about 
to be caned. In that light, his face wore a 
greenish hue. His milky blue eyes roved, 
His goatee jerked as his chin twitched. 

“'You—you can’t mean—are you men 
going to kill me?” 

Noakes was binding the millionaire’s 
wrists with a bit of rope. He guffawed. 

“We'll leave that question to the lady,” 
he answered, and turned an eye, in which 
humor twinkled, on Ellice Loring, standing 
close by, silent, self-contained, but pallid 
with excitement. 

“ Lady,” said the mate, “had I better 
croak this old devil? If I don’t, he’ll live 
to be eighty, and you'll be tied to the old 
guy forever. When he’s dead, though, 
you’re free, and the richest widow on this 
side of the globe. And, lady, I’d just as 
soon kill him as a fly. I could do it with- 
out turning one bleached hair.” 

“Stop your foolishness!” laughed 
Weatherbee. “ Where are the keys? We've 
got to get outside this wire.” 

Noakes was on his knees now, fettering 
Stone’s ankles with a temporary hobble. 

“No keys,” he replied; “but here’s 
files.” He poked several rasps through the 
partition. ‘“ Honest, Mr. Weatherbee,” he 
chuckled, “ I thought you’d never say when 
I was to jump on our fat friend. You sure 
had me sweating!” 


From the galley were coming no sounds 


either of movement or voices; but Markin 
could be heard bawling angrily at Blodgett, 
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as if rousing him from his drunken stupor 
to action and a sense of the seriousness of 
things. 

Weatherbee, his pistols handy, was filing 
like mad at a heavy strand of wire. 

“T had to wait,” he explained, “ until 
the old gentleman was so close that I could 
get hold of him. Also, I wanted to hear 
his views—whether he intended to act like 
a human being or not.” 

“T have an undoubted right to discipline 
my own wife!” Stone spluttered. “ Her 
staying here has never been anything but 
temporary!” 

“Dear, kind old gentleman!” retorted 
Weatherbee. “Do you call a year and a 
half temporary?” 

The millionaire was now secure, and 
Noakes had his pistols in hand again. 

“T’'ll keep watch on Kum Lee’s sliding 
windows at the back here,” he said. 
“Seems to me we might get picked off 
through one of ’em.” 

“Good!” agreed Weatherbee. “ Miss 
Loring, please go at once and put on some- 
thing dark. As you’re dressed now, you’re 
a regular target.” 

As she turned to carry out this judicious 
suggestion, Stone broke out into a shrill 
cackling. 

“ Miss Loring!” he mocked. “So she’s 
miss here, is she? Lawyer Houghton’s got 
her divorce, eh? She’s—” 

“ That ’ll do, sir,” Weatherbee interrupt- 
ed. Filing in a straight, perpendicular line, 
he was working at a fourth wire. “ You'll 
keep still, or we'll gag you. In this tem- 
perature you won’t find a gag pleasant— 
especially later on, when the sun’s up, and 
more especially as we don’t intend to spare 
you any of our small supply of drinking 
water.” 

“ Better change into black duds your- 
self, Mr. Weatherbee,” cautioned Noakes. 
“Like you are, you ain’t such a snide 
mark.” 

Houghton, too, was in white. 

The filing made a loud creaking. Weath- 
erbee stopped it, and turned a face wet 
with perspiration toward the figure seat- 
ed at the far end of the long table. Hough- 
ton was watching the stairs intently. Also, 
he was mumbling to himself; and by the 
shaking of his shoulders Weatherbee knew 
that the elder man was silently laughing. 

“ Too much strain!” Weatherbee thought 
sadly. 
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He heard a movement from outside. He 
dropped the file. 

“ What became of Stone’s gig?” he asked 
Noakes. 

“The yacht’s skipper went back with it, 
but it’s to come here again for Stone after 
sunset.” 

Pistols ready, Weatherbee darted to a 
port, and was just in time to see the mov- 
ing stern of the Lillebonne’s longboat. He 
fired once—twice—a third time. The boat 
rocked madly and retreated out of range. 

“ Markin,” Weatherbee warned, “ the 
minyte you leave this ship to go for help, 
your employer will get a couple of lead 
pills where they'll do the most good! The 
same thing will happen the second anybody 
arrives from either the Lillebonne or the 
yacht. We mean business!” 

“ Aw, go on!” was the growling retort. 

“Send Dukun to us with breakfast for 
five, and no nonsense!” 

“ Dukun skipped out.” 

“Where’s Kum Lee?” 

“ Went with him.” 

“Why didn’t the guard on the bamboo 
bridge stop em?” 

“T dunno,” was the sulky reply. 

“ One thing more,”’ Weatherbee went on. 
“ This old bird of a Stone is our insurance. 
To collect from him what you’ve earned 
by doing his dirty work, you’ve got to 
have him come out of this saloon alive. If 
Stone dies, you lose the reward of your 
faithful service.” 

Evidently Markin was still at water level 
—either standing in the prow of the long- 
boat, or holding to the bottom of the lad- 
der, for Weatherbee could hear his answer 
plainly. 

“ You let the chief go,” he ordered gruff- 
ly, “ or I'll let the Tai-Lan blow up!” 

Weatherbee laughed. 

“You will, eh? Go ahead and do it! 
This old rascal and the four of us will go 
to glory together!” 

As Markin could be heard thumping his 
way upward once more, Weatherbee left 
the port. He stopped beside Houghton for 
a@ moment. 

“ Tired?” he asked. 

“Not a bit of it!” was the hearty re- 
sponse. “ Never felt better in all my life. 
Just praying that Markin or Blodgett will 
give me a chance by exposing themselves 
on yonder staircase!” 

He swayed with mirth. 
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A FRIEND OF THE HUMAN RACE HAS SOME SURPRISING 
ADVENTURES IN THE TEXAS OIL FIELDS 


By Olive McClintic Johnson 


HE day had something to do with it. 
Colonel Cassius Clay Patterson al- 
ways said so. Stern materialists to 

the contrary, so conservative and sedate a 
figure in the legal world as Colonel “ Cash ” 
Patterson never would have gone to seek 
his fortune in the oil fields on any other 
day than Friday, the 13th. 

He reached his office early that morning. 
He unlocked the door, gathered up the few 
letters and circulars that lay on the floor 
just inside, and carefully locked the door 
again. It would never do to allow his 
neighbors in the dingy building to see him 
at his janitoring. 

He swept and dusted carelessly that 
morning. His usual meticulous regard for 
corners and out-of-the-way places was for- 
gotten. Affairs weighed heavily upon him. 
The problems of life troubled him. 

It was strange, too. The colonel had 
helped so many others to fortune, it seemed 
that a modicum of ease and riches would 
have accrued to him in his old age. 

With one of those swift retrospective 
glances that reveal a half century in a twin- 
kling, he reviewed a past full of achieve- 
ment and honor. He had served his State 
in the Legislature, long and well. It had 
cost more than it ever paid in dollars and 
cents, but the record was a proud one. 

In his town, old and aristocratic Tyler, 
where he and the madam had come on their 
wedding journey, he was considered a lead- 
ing citizen. He had fostered the town, and 
had cared for it and its people, as if he 
were some kindly feudal lord ruling and im- 
proving his demesne. 

No beggar ever left his house unfed, and 
he was an easy mark for book agents and 
all such loquacious, persuasive gentry. The 
poor knew upon whom to call when in dis- 
tress. He visited the sick, and the widow 


and orphan rose up to call him blessed. 
He was a graduate of the University of 
Human Kindness, and thereby entitled to 
wear after his name the honorary degree 
of A. H. G.—amicus humani generis, a 
friend of the human race. 

Strange that such a man should set his 
eyes upon the fleshpots of the oil fields! 
But the colonel was harassed by debt. 
Creditors assailed him with their importuni- 
ties. He had nothing with which to ap- 
pease the butcher or the baker. 

His temporal affairs had proceeded with 
increasing parlousness since the passing of 
his wife. The madam had known how to 
guide his ability into effectual lines. All 
would have been so different if she—and 
Stephen—had lived! 

The colonel had married late in life, and 
there were years between his first-born and 
his last-born. Laura, the elder of his chil- 
dren, was a wraith of a woman, a helpless 
cripple. He loved her as one loves a poem, 
a dream, or some lovely but unreal object 
of affection; but Stephen warmed all the 
fibers of his heart. 

Stephen was life, energy, healing. He 
was the madam incarnate. The colonel 
adored his boy, his glorious man child, upon 
whom he was already beginning to lean 
when the war came, commandeering human 
props and crutches and commanding feeble 
old men to stand alone. Stephen had gone 
to France in command of an infantry bat- 
talion, and had not come home. 

In a deep abstraction Colonel Cash 
brushed the morning’s sweepings upon a 
paper and thrust them into the stove. He 
put away the broom and duster, and turned 
to his desk. 

His eyes fell upon the calendar. He 
had changed it the last thing before leaving 
the day before. Friday, the 13th) 
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The unusual combination held him; or 
perhaps it was the jinx of the combination 
—the jinx which delights in causing mor- 
tals to walk under ladders, sends others 
hurtling into hundred-dollar street acci- 
dents to rescue five-dollar hats, and impels 
the remainder to buy mining stock. Some- 
thing about Friday, the 13th, sent Colonel 
Cash Patterson to the oil fields. 

He turned to the closet for his hat and 
coat. A swift decision was rare to Colonel 
Cash. Perhaps this was why he hurried. 
He wanted to start before he changed his 
mind. 

Outside, he met Jimmy Cook, son of the 
town derelict, who would undoubtedly have 
followed in his father’s unstable way had it 
not been for the kindly interest of Colonel 
Cash. Jimmy had shown his appreciation 
by deciding to become a lawyer. He had 
come to return two books to the colonel’s 
library, and to obtain two others. Colonel 
Cash wondered if the youth really studied 
the legal tomes, or if they were used merely 
for door props in the Cook family. 

A characteristic thought seized him. It 
would help the youth to learn what respon- 
sibilities mean. 

“I say, James,” he began in his old- 
fashioned, dignified manner, “ I am cbliged 
to be away for some time. How would you 
like to keep my office? It would be a quiet, 
convenient place to pursue your studies, 
and you could forward my mail and look 
after the small affairs of the office in my 
absence.” 

The boy’s freckled face lighted with 
smiles. 

“ Bully, Colonel Cash!” said Jimmy. 
“I'd like that fine!” 

“Very well, my son—here is the key.” 

And before the astonished Jimmy could 
grasp the situation, the colonel was gone. 

Laura viewed her father’s decision with 
her usual indifference. 

“So you’ve turned Argonaut, father? 
Who would have thought it?” she queried 
in her delicate, tired voice. “ Hand me my 
aconite, Aunt Jinny.” 

This was the extent of her comment; but 
Aunt Jinny, the colored factotum, was loud 
in her protests. 

“ Fo’ Gawd, if de cunnel ain’ losin’ his 
min’!” she began in querulous tones. 
“Him a gwine out dar whar dey ain’ no 
proppeh cookin’ ner nuttin’! Dat ain’ no 
place fo’ quality. Who gwine take keer o’ 
him, I like to know?” 
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“ T'll get along all right,” reassured Colo- 
nel Cash, as he followed her into the 
kitchen, hoping for at least a crumb of en- 
couragement. “ Ranger is quite a modern 
city, I am told.” 

“Is you got any money?” suddenly de- 
manded Aunt Jinny, with the license ac- 
corded her long and faithful servitude. 

Colonel Cash frowned at the direct in- 
terrogation of his colored retainer. 

“ Certainly,” he replied with dignity. 

“How much is you got?” insisted Aunt 
Jinny suspiciously. 

“Oh, twenty—ten dollars.” 

The colonel’s airy manner was far from 
reassuring. 

“ Hit ain’ enough,” grumbled Aunt Jin- 
ny. “ You wait!” 

She lumbered outside to her small cabin, 
mumbling to herself. 

“ Now, really, Aunt Jinny, I have plenty 
money—plenty!”’ Colonel Cash declared, as 
she returned bearing an old snuff bottle 
filled with pennies, dimes, and quarters— 
the savings of years, which she had care- 
fully hoarded as a funeral fund. 

“ Hit may be plenty, but hit ain’ suf- 
ficient,” was her only reply, as she thrust 
the money into his hands. 

“ Why—why, this is your burial money, 
isn’t it?” he questioned. 

Aunt Jinny turned away with a con- 
temptuous shrug. 

“T ain’ studyin’ "bout no buryin’. We’s 
got to live, ain’t we?” 

So on Friday, the 13th, Colonel Cash, 
A. H. G., past threescore and ten, and un- 
learned in even the simplest rules of the 
intricate oil game, set out to seek his for- 
tune in the multitudinous life of the oil 
fields. 

II 


RANGER was an absolute puzzle to the 


colonel. His quiet dignity was shocked by 
the noise, the makeshifts, the ballyhoo. 
He never would understand the ruck and 
rush of the boom town and its swarming, 
incoherent population. 

If the men wore flannel shirts—as was 
necessary, doubtless, considering the rough 
work at hand—why did they decorate them 
with diamonds? And yonder female pass- 
ing in an expensive automobile, wearing a 
handsome fur coat, with a sunbonnet and 
a snuff stick! Of course she was a woman, 
and therefore the colonel must remove his 
hat and hold it in his hand until she passed; 
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but he couldn’t help wishing that she had 
been equally punctilious regarding her 
snuff stick. 

At breakfast, his first morning in the 
flimsy, cardboard hotel, he made a friend. 
It was the way of Colonel Cash to make 
friends, instead of money. 

“ Daughter,” he remarked to the flushed 
waitress, as she heaped a Pelion of soiled 
dishes upon a similar Ossa, and lifted the 
groaning platter to her trembling shoulder, 
“you are undertaking too heavy a load.” 

The exasperated girl turned to blast the 

er with withering scorn. These ever 
verdant coal-oil johnnies must be sup- 
pressed constantly. 

“ What the—” 

One glance at the colonel’s solicitous face 
arrested the objurgation. Here was no 
philanderer, but a kind-hearted old man. 
Her tone changed. 

“ Sure, pop,” she acquiesced with a grin; 
“ but you see the bus boy quit, and the boss 
told us girls we’d just have to snake the 
empties out the best way we could.” 

“ Pshaw! No man has the right to in- 
flict such—” 

“°Tain’t a man—it’s a lady,” punctili- 
ously corrected the little pieface. 

“ Nevertheless, I cannot permit it,” con- 
tinued the colonel, rising. “A woman,” 
he went on, gently relieving her of the 
heavy tray, and lifting it to his own shou 
der, “ is a delicate creature at best, and so 
constituted that lifting is not only depress- 
ing, but positively injurious, to her sensi- 
tive organism.” 

He had reached the kitchen door with 
his burden, the astonished waitress trailing 
weakly behind. He pushed the door open 
and rested the heavy tray on the scullery 
table. 

“So, my dear,” he smiled, patting her 
shoulder, “ never lift heavy burdens. Leave 
them for the men!” 

“ Gawd!” muttered Mame, looking after 
the colonel’s retreating form with something 
warm and tender clutching at her heart. 
“He don’t belong to the oil fields. I got 
to look after that old gent!” 

Colonel Cash watched the swirling mael- 
strom of the oil fields a whole week before 
a single ripple reached the backwaters of 
his own existence. Then it was only a 
pebble cast into the pool; but pebbles some- 
times start concentric circles which widen 
into waves of moment, and it was so with 
Colonel Cash. 
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He was negotiating the precarious cross- 
ing at the corner of Main and Marston 
Streets when a voice hailed him. Turning, 
he recognized Hez Bowers, who years be- 
fore had lived in Tyler. 

““ Where in the world did you come from, 
colonel?” greeted Bowers. “ Don’t Ranger 
beat all? If you just wait long enough, 
you meet up with the world and his wife. 
I’m mighty glad to see you, sure!” Hez 
went on confidingly. “I’m closing a little’ 
deal, and I’d like to get you to fix the 

pers.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Colonel Cash, “ if 
I can be of any assistance—” 

“ Well, you sure can! I’ve got a section 
of land, out West, that’s so pore you can’t 
hardly raise an umbrella on it, and I’m 
trading half of it to a fellow for a ten-acre 
oil lease here. Wait a minute. Come here, 
Sammons!” 

A dejected-looking individual separated 
himself from a group, and approached. 

“* Meet my friend, Judge Patterson,” in- 
troduced Bowers. “If you have your ab- 
stract, the judge Il look it over and fix up 
the deeds.” 

The man produced a worn and greasy 
roll of papers. 

“T’'ll take it to my room at the hotel, 
and give you an opinion at once,” said the 
colonel. 

“ And I'll be up directly and get it,” an- 
swered Bowers. He drew Colonel Cash to 
one side and whispered: “ Say, colonel, 
make out the deed for the whole darned 
section. Sammons can’t read, and it’s a 
good chance to get rid of it all!” 

“ Yes — er — that is, exactly,” returned 
the colonel, amazed at his friend’s surpris- 
ing proposal. 

Bowers went on, and the colonel returned 
to the hotel. He wondered how he could 
make Bowers’s final instruction coincide 
with his own favorite maxim from Seneca: 


The greatest man is he who chooses right with 
invincible determination. 


Still, there couldn’t be anything so very 
wrong in giving a man double the amount 
he bargained for. 

He was deep in the intricacies of the ab- 
stract of title when Bowers, with Sammons, 
knocked at the door. The colonel had 
drawn the deed as instructed, giving the 
new owner the entire section; but he felt 
that he must in all conscience apprise Sam- 
mons of it. 
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“T ain’t carin’, ially,” returned the 
drooping Sammons. “I reckon I'll allers 
be land poor. I tell you what I'll do—I’ll 
let it stand if Bowers ’ll take another ten 
acres I got here.” 

Bowers looked up interestedly. 

“Tt’s a track o’ land I’ve had a long 
time,” continued Sammons. “I located it 
on a land certificate that I traded a Mexi- 
can an old pair o’ pants for. It ain’t no 
account,” he went on frankly. “ Nothin’ 
but dry holes in that section; but they’ve 
got it assessed as oil land, and the taxes are 
eatin’ me plumb up.” 

“T don’t want to take it,” said Bowers 
emphatically. 

Suddenly Colonel Cash saw a way out of 
the difficulty. He would take the despised 
ten-acre tract for his fee. It was a solu- 
tion that would relieve both parties, for he 
divined that neither had any money. 

His proposal met with instant favor and 
the transaction was completed. 


Ill 


THE next morning Colonel Cash paused 
at a huge wall map, which hung in the hotel 
lobby, to look up the exact location of his 
holdings. Two men were tracing the map 
with animated fingers. He waited politely 
for them to finish. 

“T tell you, Jones,” said one, “ we got 
to have more acreage. It ain’t safe to 
start on what we got. The minute folks 
get wind of that well, the acreage Il jump 
sky high!” 

“Yeah, that’s so,” admitted the other 

man. 
“We got to have more,” repeated the 
first speaker, “‘ or the scheme’s blowed up. 
We got to have it darn quick, too. Shake 
a leg and see what you can pick up.” 

“Nothing doing, Jamieson,” replied 
Jones. “ You couldn’t pry another acre 
loose with a crowbar.” 

Jamieson groaned and shook his head. 

The A. H. G. had overheard. 

“ Gentlemen,” he inserted, “‘ excuse me if 
I am intruding, but I couldn’t help over- 
hearing and observing your distress. I 
have a small tract of land located some- 
where in the outer purlieus of this village. 
If it would be of any assistance to you, I 
should be only too glad to place it at your 
disposal.” 

“Great Tom!” exclaimed Jones, in a 
breathless undertone. “ Just listen at the 


language!” 
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This was evidently a new kind of con 
game. He regarded the colonel with un- 
disguised pleasure; but his partner was 
quick to realize the significance of the un- 
usual offer. 

“ Just where is your land located?” 
Jamieson asked, in the even tones of the 
born gambler. 

Colonel Cash produced his deed. 

“T was waiting to ascertain that for my- 
self as soon as you finished with the map. 
H-m! Here it is—Block 3, Section 208. 
Yes, here, near—” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Jones, goggle-eyed 
with surprise. “It’s within a mile of the 
well!” he whispered. 

“What do you want for it?” asked the 
other, with suppressed eagerness. 

“ Why, really, I have not put a price on 
it,” returned the colonel calmly. “ What 
is it worth?” 

Although done unconsciously, he could 
scarcely have made a more ingenious reply. 

“Do you own it in fee, or just the 
lease?” countered the other. 

“Why, let me see.” The colonel read- 
justed his glasses. “‘ The deed will state. 
I have only just acquired it, and I neglect- 
ed to notice.” 

Jones looked at him in rapt approbation. 
This bewhiskered old man was a smooth 
artist! 

Colonel Cash unfolded the deed. 

“Yes, here it is,” he said, reading it 
calmly. “ This is the conveyance of a fee 
simple title.” 

Jamieson scratched his head. 

“ We couldn’t afford to buy anything but 
the mineral rights. What ’ll you take?g 

“You know oil values better than I,” in- 
nocently returned the colonel. 

Jones again accorded him an admiring 
glance. This funny old jollier was there 
when it came to dickering! 

“ Start low,” he cautioned his partner. 

“Nothing doing,” Jamieson returned, 
out of the corner of his mouth. “ He’s 
wise!” 

“ Yeah—I reckon you’re right.” 

“ How would three hundred dollars suit 
you?” ventured Jamieson, looking at the 
colonel. 

“Perfectly, if you think the lease is 
worth so much to you.” 

The enthusiasm of Jones burst all 
bounds. : 

“Oh, you foxy grandpa!” he shouted, 
clapping the colonel on the back. “If I 














had your phiz and your line o’ talk, I could 
skin this crooked oil game from hell to 
breakfast!” 

The ugly duckling lease now performed 
unbelievable and bewildering gyrations. 
Jones and Jamieson let it become known 
that a well was to be brought in in Block 
3. In reality, they believed the well to be 
a failure, and this was their final coup to 
sell their surrounding acreage. Everybody 
scrambled to procure leases around the po- 
tential gusher. The colonel’s lease changed 
hands several times, at increasing figures, 
and seemed to be poised for a further sky- 
ward flight. 

Colonel Cash was unaware of the excite- 
ment, but the news came to Sammons with 
disconcerting directness. He paused in his 
frantic rush up Main Street to draw the 
colonel from a crowd that was congregating 
at the Austin Street corner, to listen to the 
harangue of a street preacher. 

“ Say, judge, you want to get rid of that 
land I let you have yesterday?” he anxious- 
ly inquired. 

The colonel shook his head abstractedly. 
His interest was centered on the female 
companion of the long-haired preacher. 

She wore a flaming scarlet dress, and 
stood blowing a brass horn, to attract an 
audience for her associate. It was unwom- 
anly, thought Colonel Cash. He was al- 
most persuaded to remonstrate with her. 
He would have done so, and would gallant- 
ly have offered to take her place, had he 
been able to blow the trumpet; but Colo- 
nel Cassius Clay Patterson was no trumpet- 
er. The only instrument upon which he 
was proficient was the violin. 

Perhaps, he thought, she would agree to 
the substitution of his violin for her horn; 
but he suddenly remembered that he had 
not brought his violin to the oil fields with 
him. Really, it was too bad! 

Regretfully he turned to his interlocu- 
tor, who was impatiently jabbing him in 
the midriff. 

“T sold the lease for three hundred dol- 
lars this morning,” said the colonel quietly. 

“ Ain’t that hell?” sputtered Sammons. 
“T could ’a’ got two thousand for it, easy. 
It’s just my luck. Here I am sweatin’ to 
make a livin’, herdin’ cattle and runnin’ a 
go-devil, and I’ve plumb give away a little 
fortune!” 

Colonel Cash, A. H. G., felt very sorry, 
not for his own loss, but for Sammons’s 
disappointment. He insisted upon deeding 
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back to the man the title to the land, which 
would convey the owner’s one-eighth roy- 
alty on oil taken from it. This generosity 
the graceless Sammons had not the strength 
to decline. 

IV 





Mame had not forgotten her determina- 
tion to look after the old “ gent.” At sup- 
per that night she seated him at a table 
with two prosperous-looking new arrivals. 
They talked of the lease market, and Colo- 
nel Cash could not help observing that they 
were eager to invest. 

“ Perhaps I can assist you,” he ventured 
finally. “I transferred a ten-acre lease to- 
day which is said to be very promising.” 

The strangers listened appreciatively. 

Colonel Cash was a masterly speaker. 
In his prime he had been renowned as one 
of the greatest jury lawyers in all Texas. 
He elaborated the merits of the lease, and 
before the meal was over he sold it, short, 
for five thousand dollars. 

He knew that he could buy it for three 
thousand, and a few minutes later he had 
done so. Then, with two thousand dollars 
in his pocket, Colonel Cash took Mame to 
the movies. 

When they returned to the hotel, the 
colonel discovered that his capitalistic ac- 
quaintances had disposed of the lease for 
seventy-five hundred dollars, and that it 
was now in the hands of a broker who had 
posted it on the lobby bulletin for ten 
thousand! 

There was no regret in the colonel’s 
mind, however. The remarkable tract, 
which he had never seen, had that day net- 
ted him twenty-three hundred dollars. Be- 
sides, he had helped to brighten the eve- 
ning for the little blond servitor. His mis- 
sion was good to humanity in excelsis, and 
Colonel Cash went to bed happy. 

But Sunday was a trying day. He had 
been mysteriously inoculated with the oil- 
field virus. Try as hard as he would to be 
pious, he could not dismiss the world entire- 
ly from his mind. 

At church, fugitive thoughts of the won- 
derful lease interrupted his devotions. It 
attracted him strangely. He had no desire 
to seek other investments more in keeping 
with his limited means. Before he slept, 
he determined to take an option on the al- 
luring lease, trusting to fortune for the re- 
maining funds with which to exercise the 
option. 
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The next day was a legal holiday, and 

the banks were closed. It was probably 
for this reason that he was granted a 
twenty-four-hour option in exchange for 
his two thousand dollars. It was certainly 
for this reason that he did not also similar- 
ly expend his three hundred, for he had 
deposited it in a bank on Saturday. He 
burned with an elation such as he had not 
felt in months. 

“There you are, cap,” said the broker, 
handing him the option. “ Eight thousand 
dollars, and the lease is yours. She’s a 
humdinger!” 

Eight thousand dollars! Colonel’ Cash 
came back to earth with a suddenness. 
How was he to acquire such a sum? Why, 
there wasn’t that much money in the world 
—certainly not in the world of Colonel 
Cash. Colonel Cash! Even his name was 
a misnomer. 

“Eight thousand dollars,” he repeated 
mechanically. ‘‘ Eight thousand dollars, I 
never—”’ 

“Sure!” said Barstow crisply. “ Eight 
thousand at eight o’clock in the morning!” 

The hard, metallic tones of the broker 
produced a strange revulsion. The old 
man looked at the lease option in his hand. 
It was a hideous thing. His elation was 
gone. He had been a reckless, headlong 

“fool! 

He suddenly felt very old and helpless. 
He bowed his fine, white head. Oh, if only 
the madam were here, or Stephen! Never 
had he so much needed some one upon 
whom to lean. He turned and wandered 
blindly from the hotel. 

He must have walked miles, for when he 
came to himself he had reached the coun- 
try. He came upon a spot where the warm 
spring sun had intrigued the early grass 
blades, and he flung himself upon it with 
glad abandon. At his feet rolled the river, 
its banks already glorified by the pink of 
the redbud and the white of the haw blos- 
soms. Beyond stretched the Eastland road 
with its double file of derricks, marching 
toward the horizon. 

In his enjoyment of the scene Colonel 
Cash almost forgot the troublesome busi- 
ness that had driven him from the town. 
He closed his eyes drowsily, and was sink- 
ing into a pleasant somnolence, when an 

unfamiliar sound brought him to his feet. 
It was the agonized shriek of a woman. 

Running in the direction of the sound, 
he broke through a mass of vegetation and 
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came upon a huddle of Mexican huts. A 
group of dazed children and a frantic wom- 
an bent over the prostrate form of a boy. 
A broken bough from the tree overhead 
told the tale. 

Colonel Cash hurried forward and drew 
a brandy flask from his pocket. He knelt 
and applied it to the boy’s pale lips. As 
the color came back into the swarthy 
cheeks, and the woman became more co- 
herent, he asked: 

“ Have you sent for a doctor?” 

The woman shook her head uncompre- 
hendingly. 

“ Doctor — medico,” repeated Colonel 
Cash. 

He had a smattering of Spanish, having 
been one of those irreconcilable young 
spirits who betook themselves to Mexico 
following the final defeat of the Lost Cause. 
In fact, it was there that he had acquired 
his title of colonel—a “ Tampico colonel,” 
but that is another story. 

“ No tengo dinero,” the woman answered 
sadly. 

Colonel Cash had no money, either. He 
sighed, and turned to the boy. He had 
learned something of the rudiments of sur- 
gery in the last dark cays of the Confed- 
eracy, and he set to work to put his frag- 
mentary knowledge into practice. 

Very gently he reset the broken arm. 
His work was not very deft, but a woman 
could not have been gentler in her minis- 
trations. Marcia and Pedro, the boy’s par- 
ents, regarded him with doglike devotion. 

It was twilight when he turned his face 
back toward the town. Functioning in his 
proper réle of amicus humani generis, he 
had forgotten the troubles of the morning. 
The poor aliens’ “ Gracias, gracias!” rang 
in his ears, causing his heart to glow. Colo- 
nel Cash was returning like an army with 
banners. 

He bared his head to the evening breeze, 
and sang his favorite verse from the loved 
poet of the Southland: 

“My soul is like the oar that momently 

Dies in a desperate stress beneath the wave, 
Then glitters out again and sweeps the sea; 

Each sccond I'm newborn from some new 

grave! 


He found the hotel in turmoil. As the 
noise and confusion beat upon his ears, the 
troubles of the morning returned. The 
song died on his lips, and his cheerfulness 
slipped from him like a garment. 

He attempted to»make his way unob- 





















served to the stairs, but somebody grabbed 
his arm. He turned, and saw the flushed 
face of Barstow. 

“ Say, cap, I’ve been looking for you all 
day! Say, how’d you like to have your 
money back for that option?” 

Colonel Cash passed a weary hand over 
his tired brow. The words made slight im- 
pression upon him. 

“ ’m very tired,” he said apologetically. 

“ But would you?” insisted the man. 

“ Wait till morning,” returned the colo- 
nel, mounting the stairs. 

Soon after he reached his room, there was 
a knock at the door. It was Mame, bear- 
ing a covered plate. 

“‘ Missed you at supper, pop, and I bet 
you haven’t ate a bite, so I brought you a 
glass of milk and a sandwich.” 

This was meat in due season to the colo- 
nel. He led her into the room and relieved 
her of the plate. 

“That was very thoughtful of you, 
daughter, but really—” 

“Don’t say a word,” she commanded. 
“ Set right down and eat. You look awful 
tired.” 

As he complied, Mame found a chair and 
made conversation. 

“We've had an awful time to-day! 
They brought in a new gusher, and every- 
body’s gone crazy. The boarders are all 
bughouse. They don’t know whether 
they’re eating ice cream or soy beans, and 
don’t care. It’s a curious world, ain’t it? 
Everybody’s after the coin!” 

“ Tt seems so, indeed,” returned the colo- 
nel, between bites. “ It is unfortunate, for 
there are so many warthier interests.” 

Mame looked at him quizzically. 

“ How’d you happen to come to the oil 
fields, pop?” 

Refreshed by her interest as much as by 
the food, the colonel became almost en- 
thusiastic in the description of his home. 
He told Mame of the foolishness of Aunt 
Jinny until she nearly choked with laugh- 
ter; but when he spoke of his beautiful, 
helpless daughter the girl’s eyes grew misty. 
Colonel Cash was genuinely touched by her 
sympathy. 

“There, there, daughter! I am going 
back as soon as I have made a fortune for 
them, and we shall all be very happy.” 

“How much you cleaned up already?” 
she demanded suddenly. 

He told her of the option, and of the 
broker’s amazing offer. 
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“ T was feeling rather depressed, but that 
makes it all right, and to-morrow I shall 
have twenty-three hundred dollars.” 

“It’s a miracle!” she exclaimed. “ Say, 
you got to go home. You couldn’t do it 
again in a hundred years, and you could 
lose it in five minutes.” She paused to re- 
flect. “I wonder if Barstow was stringing 
you, pop! I'll sic Charlie on him the first 
thing in the morning.” 

She rose to go. 

“ Charles?” pursued the colonel. 

“ My steady, you know.” Mame smiled 
happily. “He says he’s awful jealous of 
you. Him and I was going to a show to- 
night, but we couldn’t, on account of the 
well comin’ in. Charlie’s an oil scout, and 





his boss wired him to get some leases or die - 


a tryin’.” 

There came a knock at the door. 

“T bet that’s him now!” said Mame, 
looking very conscious. 

It was. Charles had come to announce 
that they might as well go to the show, after 
all, as he had not succeeded in securing any 
acreage. 

“ Not a frazzlin’ foot!” he declared bit- 
terly, and predicted that what the boss 
would do to him would be “ a plenty.” 

“Cut it, Chass,” directed Mame, “ and 
meet Squire Patterson. He’s got a deal on 
with old Barstow, and I want you to see 
that Barstow don’t go back on his word to- 
morrow. Maybe you’d better cinch the 
thing to-night.” 

“T was just going to suggest,” said the 
colonel, “that I did not definitely close 
with Barstow, and that perhaps the acreage 
would suit Charles.” He turned to the 
young man with one of his rare smiles, “TI 
should much prefer to accommodate you 
and Mamie than Barstow.” 

“Look at his paper and see what he’s 
got, Chass,” ordered Mame, more to please 
the colonel than anything else. 

Charles ‘was already deep in the where- 
ases and wherebys of the colonel’s option. 
Presently he looked up and gave a long, 
excited whistle. 

“* What is it?” asked Mame, peering over 
his shoulder. 

Charles recovered his voice. 

“Great fishhooks!” he exclaimed. 
“‘ Why ain’t you down in the lobby, squire? 
You could get your own price for this.” 

Mame answered for her charge. 

“ He’s tired, Chass,” she said. 

Charles looked at the colonel curiously. 
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“ Tired? Man, this is no country to be 
tired in!” His eyes rested on the paper. 
“ What ’ll you take for it?” 

Again Mame answered for the colonel. 

“ Barstow offered to give him his money 
back. You see that he does it, Chass!” 

Charles was eloquent with scorn. 

“ Offered to give him his money back? 
By ganny, I reckon he would! It’s worth 
fifty thousand dollars if it’s worth a—” 

But the colonel heard no more. With a 
gentle sigh he toppled over on the bed. The 
day had been too much for him. For the 
first time in his life, he had fainted. 


V 


Harr an hour later, as Mame and 
Charles tiptoed out, leaving the colonel 
fully restored and dropping off to sleep, 
she asked: 

“Ts that right, Chass, what you said 
about his land?” 


“ Course it’s right! He’s got eight thou- 


sand to pay on his option, so I’m going to 
write him a voucher for forty-two thousand. 
The boss told me to go as high as five thou- 
sand an acre, and when he sees that voucher 


he'll know I done it.” He smiled appre- 
ciatively. “ Funniest thing, Mame—them 
guys that own the well are the only ones 
not making any money. They thought it 
was a failure, and sold out too quick.” 

“Tt’s an awful crooked game, Chass! 
All I want is to get the old gent away from 
here before some high-jack gets his cash.” 

“Yeah—I'll put him on the train to- 
morrow morning.” 

All would have been well if Charles had 
carried out his intention, but the morrow 
brought its own problems, and the matter 
passed from his mind. 

Mame saw the colonel at breakfast, and 
bade him good-by with a sigh of relief. She 
thought she was sending him back to Laura 
and Aunt Jinny with a sufficient compe- 
tence for their remaining days; but Colonel 
Cash was not to leave the oil fields that 
day, or for many days to come. 

The news of his sale of the lease at fabu- 
lous figures was bruited about the offices 
and oil exchanges. Soon it reached Jones 
and Jamieson. They discussed it in the 
back room of a flimsy office. 

“There’s something uncanny about the 
luck of that old geezer,” said Jamieson. 
“ He don’t know a drill stem from a sucker 
rod, and here he breezes in and cleans up 
fifty grand, while we—” 
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“ T ain’t so sure he ain’t wise,” interrupt- 
ed Jones. 

“ No—he’s as innocent as a baby,” 
averred his partner. “ Tell you what a fel- 
low told me the other day. His name was 
Sammons. He’s a hill billy, just moved 
into town from a run-down farm. He says 
he owned the land for years, and practical- 
ly gave it to the old gent. When the play 
starts on it, he mouths around about his 
hard luck letting it get away from him; and 
what you reckon old whiskers does? He 
deeds him back the owner’s royalty! Yes, 
sir—don’t charge him a cent; and Sam- 
mons sells the royalty for a young fortune, 
and moves to town.” 

“ Ought to be something for us in that,” 
said Jones reflectively. 

“Yeah, if we could frame it. Grand- 
pop ‘ll fall for a hard luck story every 
time.” 

There was a moment of silence. The 
partners looked at each other through eyes 
narrowed like slits. Then an exclamation 
burst from them simultaneously: 

“ Hazelton’s duster!” 

“ No-o—that’s too thin,” objected Jones. 

“The thinner the better,” declared 
Jamieson. “Listen! We'll wise up Hazel- 
ton and let him swing it. Never do for us 
to appear. We'll hatch up a hard luck 
story and sell the old sucker the dry hole 
for his fifty thousand.” 

“Oh, momma!” exclaimed Jones, ec- 
statically pounding his partner on the back. 

“Come on—no time to lose,” said the 
other. “ Got to find Hazelton.” 

Jones and Jamieson tore from the shack. 


VI 


Coronet Casn, A. H. G., descended the 
hotel steps, baggage in hand. He had ac- 
corded an elaborate farewell to each friend 
in the hotel, and was now on his way to 
the station, homeward bound. The valu- 
able voucher was in his pocket. 

“ Leaving, mister?” called a man from 
the sidewalk. “ Let me take you and your 
baggage to the train in my flivver,” he in- 
vited. “ Get in!” 

This was cordiality indeed, coming from 
a stranger, and the unsuspecting colonel 
responded readily. 

“Lots of time yet,” said the man. 
“ Have you seen our city?” 

“ Only partially.” 

“Tl take you for a ride. 
Hazelton.” 


My name’s 
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Some hours later, Hez Bowers came upon 
the colonel as the old man was entering an 
oil exchange. 

“ Colonel!” he exclaimed in surprise. 
“T heard about your good luck, but they 
told me at the hotel you had gone back 
home.” 

The colonel’s face was wreathed in 
smiles. 

“Not yet, Bowers. I found that by 
staying over I could do an unfortunate gen- 
tleman a small service, and, at the same 
time, materially increase my fortune.” 

“ How’s that, judge?” 

“The gentleman’s name was Hazel- 
ton. He—” 

Bowers looked up quickly, and a frown 
overspread his face. 

“ He seemed to be a clever man, but un- 
fortunate,” the colonel went on, unmindful 
of Bowers’s gathering expression of scorn. 
“ He had an uncompleted well, easily worth 
fifty thousand dollars, but he could not 
stay to finish it on account of the serious 
illness of his wife in Georgia, so he offered 
me the—” 

“ Damn his nerve!” burst from Bowers. 

“No, no!” remonstrated Colonel Cash. 
“ Not at all! It was a pleasure for me to 
serve him, and, as I said, with some profit 
to myself. I have no intention of complet- 
ing the well, of course, but there was no 
reason why I should not prolong my stay 
for a few days and sell it for fifty thousand 
dollars — particularly,” added the colonel 
naively, “‘ as it only cost me forty-two.” 

Dismay overspread the honest counte- 
nance of Bowers. 

“You gave him forty-two thousand 
bucks for it?” he blurted. 

“ Exactly,” smiled the colonel, pleased 
as a child. 

Bowers shook his head from side to side. 

“ Pore innocent baby!” 

“Why, why, Bowers? I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Colonel, they sold you a gold brick. 
Everybody knows that well’s a duster.” 

A look of bewilderment was on the colo- 
nel’s face. 

“The gentleman gave me his word of 
honor,” he protested. 

Bowers could restrain himself no longer. 

“Damn them slickers! They ought to 

go to the pen for this! There ain’t no oil 
there at all,” he said to the colonel. 
“ You'll have to unload it on some other 
sucker.” 
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There was conviction in- Bowers’s. em- 
phatic words. The colonel shook his head 
uncertainly. His mouth sagged, and his 
shoulders drooped. Something in the old 
man’s helplessness touched the bluff heart 
of Bowers. 

“‘ Say, come up to my house,” he invited, 
“and stay till you find a buyer.” 

But Colonel Cash would not make a con- 
venience of a friend. Neither would he de- 
fraud his fellow man. 

“‘ No, I shall make other arrangements,” 
he said quietly. ‘“ If the well is a failure, 
as you say, I could not afford to sell it.” 

“You can’t afford to keep it!” blurted 
Bowers. 

“ Yes—TI shall proceed with the drilling.” 

“ Goshamighty!” said Bowers. 

Colonel Cash then made two important 
moves. He instructed the workmen to con- 
tinue drilling the hopeless well, and he tele- 
graphed Jimmy Cook for his violin. It 
did not occur to him to draw his three hun- 
dred dollars from the bank. That sum 
would be required to pay the workmen at 
the end of the week; so he arranged with 
the hotel for his maintenance, and accord- 
ingly, when the violin arrived, he took his 
place in the hotel orchestra. 

I cannot describe the feelings of Mame 
when her eyes first fell upon him. She © 
swallowed her chewing gum and all but 
dropped her tray. . 

“Gawd! If it ain’t the old gent! And 
me just congratulatin’ myself on gettin’ 
him safe home! Can you beat it?” q 

“TI could not go,” he explained later. 
“You see, it would throw my men out of 
work. As I have sufficient funds to con- 
tinue drilling for a week, I decided to pro- 
ceed and give them time to look around 

for other work.” 

This was all Greek to Mame, so she hit 
upon the outstanding fact. 

“ But you a playin’ here in the orches- 
tra?” she gasped. 

“Oh, this?” He made a deprecatory 
gesture. “Mrs. McClellan confessed to 
me, some time ago, that she needed another 
violin, and, as I have nothing to do while 
waiting for my well, I—I sent home for my 
instrument.” 

“ Your well? What kind o’ well?” de- 
manded Mame suspiciously. 

“ That is just what I was going to tell ~ 
you,” said the colonel, with a brave show — 
of nonchalance. “I traded the voucher ~ 
Charles gave me for an oil well.” 


‘a 
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“ G-o-o-d night!” said Mame, rolling her 
eyes heavenward. 
Vil 


Art the end of the week, when the colo- 
nel paid his men, he neglected to dismiss 
them, so they continued. That night, in 
the hotel lobby, a bibulous “ oil maggot,” 
moved to generosity by his spirituous im- 
bibings, generously fed the orchestra. 

“Play ‘Shilver Shreds Amongsh zhe 
Golsh,” he ordered. 

For a moment the orchestra leader was 
confused, for the desired selection was not 
in his repertoire; but Colonel Cash rose to 
the occasion. This had been the madam’s 
favorite of all his pieces. He stood and 
played it as one inspired. 

“ Thash g-grand!” sobbed the man. His 
emotion scorned his previous expression as 
inadequate. He tendered his purse. 
“ H-here,” he said, with a flood of tears, 
“ take it all! Wha’s money?” 

Thus Colonel Cash was enabled to meet 
the second week’s pay roll. His resources 
seemed to hold out miraculously. The next 
week it was Mame and Charles who fur- 
nished the funds. Mame proposed it. 

“‘ Chass, it ’ll break his old heart to have 
to quit drillin’. Let’s stake him to another 
week!” 

“Tt’s throwin’ good money after bad,” 
objected the oil scout. 

“ Sure,” agreed Mame; “ but still you’re 
goin’ to do it, just like when you give him 
the limit on that option.” She looked 
at Charles with perfect understanding. 
“You know, as well as me, you could ’a’ 
bought it for ten thousand berries, and you 
paid him fifty.” 

“ Yeah,” groaned Charles. “ We could 
’a’ took the difference and got married. In- 
stead, he’s bought this darned well for us 
to worry over!” 

“ Well, it has give us all some interest in 
life,” declared Mame. “ If he was to hit a 
gusher, I want you to grab it, Chass, and 
sell it before he can give it away. Then 
hand him the money in government bonds.” 
Mame’s enthusiasm soared at the thought. 
“Oh, Chass, if you’ll do that, I'll marry 
you for life!” 

“Tl do my darnedest!” said Charles, 
taking a kiss as a retainer. 

The colonel’s well did give them a new 
interest in life. Mrs. McClellan took a 
week’s share in it, then the orchestra and 
the kitchen and dining room help did like- 
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wise. Finally, the workmen caught the 
spirit, which even extended to the Mexican 
family of Marcia and Pedro, with the amaz- 
ing result that the men worked without pay. 
Marcia boarded them, and Pedro furnished 
equally necessary rations—oak chunks—to 
the hungry boiler. Nobody believed in the 
well, but everybody believed in the colonel. 

Then, one day, the well confounded all 
the prophets by coming in, gushing two 
hundred barrels an hour. Charles took 
possession of it immediately, and sold it to 
his company for a fabulous sum, so that 
everybody from the colonel to the Mexican 
family rolled in wealth. 

On that same day the colonel received a 
letter from Jimmy Cook. It read: 

Dear COLONEL: 

I sent your fiddle. Had an awful time getting 
it without letting Aunt Jinny know, like you said. 
I passed the bar exam. Won my first case to- 
day. Gee, I was tickled! My client paid me 
twenty-five dollars. I inclose twelve dollars and 
fifty cents, your part, as I used your office and 
books. How’d it suit you for me to stay and 
help you for half I make? I want to. 

Your friend, 
Jimny. 


This pleased the colonel quite as much 
as the oil well. Also it gave him a distinct 
nostaigia. 

“I must go home,” he declared suddenly. 
“ Important business!” 

All the hotel family went down to the 
station to see him off. A burro-drawn cart, 
with the Mexican family, was parked near 
by, and the drilling crew lolled in the sta- 
tion doorway. Colonel Cash, violin in one 
hand and carpetbag in the other, went 
among these groups with a friendly word 
for each individual. 

When the old man came to Mame and 
Charles, he paused, and something clutched 
at his throat. He set down his various 
impedimenta. 

“ Daughter,” he began, but words failed 
him. “I think I’ll just kiss you!” 

He looked at Charles inquiringly, but 
Mame, without reserve, threw both arms 
around his neck. 

“Sure, squire!” said Charles, with a 
we proprietary air. “Go as far as you 
ike!’ 

The force of Mame’s salute dislodged the 
colonel’s hat. Charles stooped to its recov- 
ery, meanwhile urging him gently toward 
the moving train. There was a waving of 
arms and handkerchiefs. Colonel Cash 
smiled happily. 














“ Come to see me when you are married, 
my children!” he called to Mame and 
Charles. 

“ We will! We will!” shrilled the voices 
of the Mexican children. 

Nodding kindly, Colonel Cash, A. H. G., 

into the moving coach. The train 
glided smoothly away. 
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. “ Gee!” said Mame, turning tearful eyes 
to her lover. “I just love that old gent!” 
“ Yeah, he sure is a friend to—to—” 

Charles had meant to say “lots of peo- 
ple,” but the words seemed i 
Mame realized his limitation. 


“To the human race,” she supplied 
succinctly. 
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A COUNTERFEITER TURNS ORIGINATOR AND DEFIES THE 


UFUS CONWAY started a business 
of his own. He had only one real 
competitor in his line, but that one 

was.a large dealer who claimed an absolute 

monopoly in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the product. 

No law could break this monopoly. In 
fact, all existing laws guarded the monop- 
olist, and frowned severely upon any who 
dared trespass on an exclusive prerogative. 

Conway was an artist and an engraver. 
That determined his choice of business. He 
was a money maker—actually. His prod- 
ucts were five-dollar bills. 

They commanded the same price on the 
open market as those sent out by his com- 
petitor. As it was an unnecessary for- 
mality for him to deposit in any treasury 
the equivalent value in gold or silver, Con- 
way’s sales gave him a rate of profit that 
can seldom be obtained in these days— 
except, perhaps, by a purveyor of the ab- 
solute necessities of life, sueh as coal for 
the household or milk for babies. 

It was not all cream, however. For ex- 
ample, it was impossible for him to remain 
long in any one town. By the very nature 
of his trade, it was impolitic to employ a 
large sales force. The product couldn’t be 
advertised. Hence it was Conway’s task 
to be head of sales as well as manager of 
production. As a matter of fact, it was a 
close corporation — so close that Conway 
was the whole company. 


HOUNDS OF THE LAW 


By Harry Varley 








His factory was in an upstairs back room 
in New York, overlooking the East River. 
The address was not on his business cards, 
because he had no business cards. Only 
an old woman, who lived downstairs in the 
tumble-down house, knew that the Conway 
plant was upstairs. 

Conway called her “ mother,” but she 
couldn’t have been. She was a bent, wiz- 
ened, gray-haired hag, with a thin, bony 
face, in which two brilliant eyes were sunk. 
She had a heart that was as true as a dog’s, 
although her general disposition was feline. 

How could she be the mother of Con- 
way? He was the artist type—even to the 
pale, ascetic face, which might have been 
a monk’s if he had shaved off the soft, silky 
Vandyke beard. She spoke like the fifth 
generation of an East Side tenement fam- 
ily; he like a man born in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in the north of England, who has 
been in America long enough to lose most 
of his accent, yet not long enough to forget 
any of his grammar. 

How Conway came to know the old 
woman and to live in her home doesn’t con- 
cern us. The essential fact is that in this 
upstairs room were made the famous “ Con- 
way fives” that aroused the professional 
envy of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing of the United States government. 
These fives brought together several bank- 
ers who seriously considered asking a pri- 
vate detective agency to find the man who 
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made them, so that they could pension him 
under positive contracts to cease his trou- 
blesome activities. 

The government officials were distraught. 
Only an expert could distinguish between 
a “ Conway five” and a government or a 
bank five. Only one expert, the highest in 
the profession, was able immediately to 
pronounce a verdict on two fives that were 
placed before him. 

“ This,” he said with assurance, “ is the 
counterfeit »—and unhesitatingly he point- 
ed out the perfect United States note. 

Don’t think that in the beginning the 
government or the bankers referred to 
“ Conway fives” as such. They knew the 
product, but not the man, until Conway 
was trapped in Des Moines, Iowa. 

It happened because he trusted a wom- 
an, talked too much, and permitted the art- 
ist in him to get the better of his judgment. 
The loneliness of his work had made him 
too susceptible to the charms of female 
company, personified in the landlady of 
the rooming house where he was staying. 
The woman was pretty. She was also af- 
fectionate, and on a certain night she cut 
off one of his brown curls “ for a keepsake 
when you’re gone.” 

Subsequently she explained that she 
needed money. Conway offered her some 
of his competitor’s manufacture. She re- 
fused it. He impelled her to accept by 
showing how easily and how well he made 
money. 

She took the genuine bills he gave her, 
and late that night, when Conway slept, 
she telephoned for the police. They caught 
Conway napping— or, rather, in a deep 
sleep—with several hundred samples of his 
product under the pillow. 

When Conway awoke to a realization of 
his position, he attempted to leave the 
room by a window exit, whereupon the 
police, being only six to one, pounded his 
head with their sticks until it bled profuse- 
ly. They also opened a wide gash in his 
cheek. 

They allowed Conway to dress—the 
muzzle of a revolver apparently interesting 
him less than his necktie—and then they 
ushered him from the house. Two bulky 
officers kindly lent their shoulders to sup- 
port him, for otherwise he might have col- 
lapsed at their feet. 

The woman who had betrayed Conway 
stood fearfully in the doorway. He looked 
straight at her. One side of his mouth 
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twitched, as if it would smile in spite of 
his pain. Then, suddenly, all the agony 
of a female Judas was born in her lifting 
bosom. 

Conway took out a handkerchief and 
wiped the blood from his mouth. He must 
have remembered the lock of hair she had 
cut from his head for a keepsake. His 
voice was very soft: 

“ Ah, Delilah!” 

Stirred by a peculiarly feminine psy- 
chology, she threw herself upon the floor 
and cried, with anguish in her voice: 

“ Why did you tell me? It’s your own 
fault! You shouldn’t have said a word 
to me!” ; 

Conway stooped. The policemen re- 
leased the grip of their fingers screwed 
around his coat collar. He patted the wom- 
an’s shoulder. 

“Don’t cry! You were right—I 
shouldn’t have talked.” 

He lifted himself as nearly erect as his 
weakened muscles would permit. A ter- 
rible change came over his face. It was 
as if the very texture of his flesh changed 
and grew hard—as if his face had sudden- 
ly become a white-painted iron mask 
streaked with red. His voice rasped with 
the sound of a large-toothed file on wood 
as he spoke again: 

“T shouldn't have talked. I won’t talk 
again, and nobody can make me!” 

At the strange change in his voice and 
demeanor, the policemen, who had been 
men for a minute, became policemen again. 
They seized him and hurried him across 
the threshold past the woman who was ly- 
ing there, still crying in a low voice and 
saying over and over again: 

“Tt’s your own fault! You shouldn’t 
have said a word to me!” 


Il 


Picture all the physical tortures of the 
Spanish Inquisition applied mentally. Im- 
agine Conway’s mind being stretched upon 
an ever widening rack of sleeplessness; be- 
ing broken upon a wheei of insolence; hav- 
ing small pieces of mental flesh ripped 
away by red-hot pincers; feeling the naked 
steel of questions stabbed from the dark- 
ness, while his soul shrank in the white 
flame of a pitiless light. 

Think of these things, and formulate 
your own picture of the third degree ex- 
amination as given to Conway by men who 
demanded a confession. They desired to 












know where he made his five-dollar coun- 
terfeits; where he kept his plant; who were 
his friends and accomplices, and all of his 
business secrets. 

The sessions lasted more than a week of 
red days and black nights. The experts 
say that a man deprived of sleep will 
eventually confess the truth; but the truth 
is that men driven beyond endurance will 
confess lies, or anything, for a moment’s 
respite. 

Conway was the exception that proves 
the rule. To their thousands of questions 
he answered never a word. The most ex- 
quisite mental torture could not shake him 
or break the resolution he had made when 
he said to his betrayer and to the world: 

“T won’t talk again, and nobody can 
make me!” 

Finally, they had to surrender to the will 
of this man. He was duly tried, but if his 
tongue had been removed he could not 
have been more silent. It was voluntary 
dumbness. Even when the judge, struck 
with the fineness of Conway’s features and 
his betrayal by the woman he would have 
befriended, pleaded with him to speak in 
his own defense, he coolly turned his back 
upon the bench. 

So there was nothing to prevent the 
speedy verdict and the terse words, “ Ten 
years!” which wiped out the name ‘of Ru- 
fus Conway and replaced it with “ No. 
10647,” Anamosa State Prison. 
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Five years in prison changed the man to 
a monster. Every human emotion had con- 
gealed within him. His heart was hard and 
cold to life in its every manifestation—not 
cold with the frailty of ice, which can be 
broken and splintered by a harder sub- 
stance, or melted by the sun; not hard with 
the comparative warmth of metal. It was 
of frozen steel that would need a white-hot 
flame to melt it; and in all humanity there 
was not one sympathetic spark of warmth 
for Conway—except, perhaps, in the heart 
of his “ mother ” of the East Side house in 
New York. She muttered to herself, each 
night, her only prayer, in which there was 
a declaration of faith. 

“ He’ll come back some day! The bulls 
have got him, but he’ll come back!” 

Conway had kept the vow he made in 
the presence of his betrayer. He had not 
spoken to any one from the time of his 
arrest. They had tried to break his will 
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in every possible way—hunger, thirst, soli- a 
tary confinement, gang work on the road — 


and in the fields—but he never flinched. 
When hunger was gnawing at his vitals, 
when his tongue was swollen with thirst, 
he scratched a wonderful design on a piece 
of board ripped from his bed. Using the 
point of a common pin, he incorporated 















the Statue of Liberty, the American Eagle, — 


and the Stars and Stripes. His art, for the 
moment, was food, drink, life—as real art 
should be. 
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From the first day in prison he rebelled — 


passively against all the rules and discipline 
of prison routine. Finally he refused to 
work, and they couldn’t make him. A 
prisoner in a barred cell, yet by virtue of 
his will he was a king. All the resources 
of a huge penal institution shattered them- 


selves against his indomitable resistance— 


iron against steel. 


It was not always passive resistance. 4 
Once, in the prison yard, before many pris- ~~ 
a warder — 


oners who were exercising, 
thought to make Conway talk by using 
vile, insulting terms. Conway was deaf as 


well as dumb until, among the mouthings ~ 


of the tormentor, there came the word 
“ mother.” 


ened in a grip that never loosened until an- 


other warder ran up and beat the convict 
into insensibility with the butt end of a — 


revolver. 


They gave him three months’ solitary — 


confinement for that—which was silly. 


This man, of his own will, was always in :. 
solitary confinement—and would have been ~ 
in a crowd of ten thousand. He had shut — 


himself up within himself, and had closed 
and locked the door upon the world. 


Whether he was physically alone or not © 


could make no difference to him. 


Two things can happen to a man who 


chooses to live entirely to himself. If his 
will eventually breaks, his mind fails with 


it. Should his will survive, he becomes = 


like a trained animal, or an automaton. 
The latter phase was ‘the only possibility 


for Conway. He became like an animal ~ 


that lived as a man. 


Still he ate his rude fare and drank from ~ ; 
tin vessels with the manners of a man who ~ 
knows good eating, and who has drunk ~ 


from glasses with bubbles rising through 
their hollow stems. For hours each day, 
every day in the week, he walked up one 
side of his cell and down the other, with — 


















Conway’s thin white fingers a 
closed over the warder’s throat and tight- 
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his shoulder pressing against the wall— 
walked until he wore a groove shoulder high 
in the cement down both sides of his cell. 

The man was silent, dumb. These 
grooves screamed out with a fervid elo- 
quence that was silence articulate—a ser- 
mon, or, if you choose, a blasphemy in 
stone. 

IV 


Five years! And then the miracle! 

A new superintendent, Hugh Osgood, 
had come to the prison. He was walking 
through the corridors, on his first day, with 
his wife and his eight-year-old daughter, 
Norine, showing them the prison. It was 
a sunny morning. 

As the group neared Conway’s cell, a 
warder had thrown open the door to enter 
on some formal errand. A beam of sun- 
shine shot through the opening, and at- 
tracted Norine. She ran ahead before her 


father or mother could restrain her, and, 
reaching the open cell door, she stood, 
dazed, perhaps, by the bright light. 
Conway, heedless of the warder’s en- 
trance, was making his eternal round. He 


had walked up the left side of the cell away 
from the door, had crossed before the 
barred window, and his shoulder had just 
sunk into its accustomed groove, when No- 
rine reached the door. 

The prisoner stopped as if paralyzed. 
He saw, framed in a black opening, the 
face of a child, ineffably beautiful, with the 
sunlight glorifying her golden curls. Every- 
thing that was pure, good, and altogether 
lovely was manifest in her blue, laughing 
eyes. 

For one agonizing moment his pose was 
held. Then the iron mask of years dropped 
suddenly from Conway’s face. Hot tears 
flooded his eyes and melted the steel within 
him. 

Slowly he lifted his hands to the child 
in a gesture that was invitation, entreaty. 
And Norine, with the complete understand- 
ing of childhood, which is wiser than the 
wisdom of age, ran to him. He spoke, and 
his voice, silent for so many years, sounded 
strangely harsh and mechanical. His 
tongue labored over pronunciation. 

“Who are you? What is your name?” 

The warder, realizing that a miracle was 
happening, slipped to the cell door and out 
into the passage. By this time Mr. Os- 
good and his wife had run to the cell, and 
were calling Norine. Disregarding au- 
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thority, the warder motioned fiercely for 
silence. 

“ For God’s sake, leave her there! He 
is talking to her! It’s No. 10647.” 

In a few hurried words he told the story. 
They looked into the cell. There, under 
the window, Conway was reverently touch- 
ing one of Norine’s golden curls, while she 
explained that her mother and she had 
come here to live, so that daddy could take 
care of the prison. For five minutes the 
convict and the girl talked, and then the 
reaction came. 

“You must go now. Will you come and 
talk to me to-morrow—if you can?” 

“Oh, yes—I’ll come every day, because 
I like you! You look like Uncle Teddy, 
so I'll call you ‘ uncle.’ Good-by!” 

With a friendly smile, she ran from the 
cell. 

Conway flung himself face down on the 
bed. The cell door closed upon him, but 
he neither heard nor heeded. Heaven and 
earth had opened their doors again. A 
child’s small white hands had torn down 
the barriers. 

They allowed Norine to see him from 
day to day. At first he would speak to no 
one except her. A few days later he called 
the warder, and asked to see the new su- 
perintendent. Osgood came, and No. 
10647 explained that henceforth he want- 
ed to work, to exercise, and to be treated 
exactly like all the other prisoners. As a 
special favor, he begged that he might be 
allowed to see Norine sometimes. 

The new superintendent was a good man 
and a big one. He had looked into the 
story of the man, and, with this in his mind, 
he gave the necessary permission. From 
that moment No. 10647 became the model 
prisoner of Anamosa. 

Some say that it was through Osgood’s 
untiring efforts with the Governor of the 
State that Conway was released on parole 
eighteen months later. His parting words 
were to Norine, in the office with her father. 

“You won’t come back again any 
more?” Norine asked tearfully. 

“No, dear. I would have to be bad to 
come back, and you want me to be good, 
don’t you?” 

“'Yes—I want you to be good; but if 
you don’t come back, you’ll forget me!” 

“T won’t forget you. When will you 
have a birthday?” 

“The 15th of May—but that’s a long 
time.” 








“Only six months. I'll tell you what 
I'l do. To show you I remember, I’ll send 
you a present every birthday. Will that 
make you feel better?” 

“ Yes,” she answered doubtfully. 

When he said good-by to her father and 
to herself, and kissed her, she clung to him 
with all the strength of her little body and 
sobbed broken-heartedly. 


V 


Tue four months that followed the re- 
lease of Conway were full of trouble. First 
he went to Chicago, where he easily secured 
work in a photo-engraver’s shop; but he lost 
it when his employer learned of his previous 
attempt to run an engraving business of his 
own. 

He tried wood engraving, but was so 
good at it that again an employer delved 
into his antecedents. Conway confessed 
that he had a prison record, and left the 
job. In all, he tried six separate positions 
in Chicago, but as he would not resort to 
a false name it was only a question of time 
before he was identified and discharged. 

From Chicago he went to Cleveland, but 
he couldn’t stay there. The little money 
he had when he left prison, and what he 
had been able to earn since, was nearly ex- 
hausted. New York was tugging at his 
heartstrings. He felt sure that the upstairs 
room would be awaiting him, and that his 
“ mother” would keep all his possessions 
intact until he should return. 

He arrived in New York when the trees 
in Madison Square were just breaking into 
bud. News of his departure from Cleve- 
land and his intended destination—gleaned 
by a detective—came on a following train, 
and was delivered to police headquarters. 
The clerk who opened the missive passed 
it over to Faulkner as soon as he had noted 
its contents. 

“ Guess that’s for you, Bill.” 

“What is it?” asked the detective. 

“Conway, the counterfeiter, is out on 
parole. He’s in the city now.” 

Faulkner betrayed an unusual amount 
of interest, for him. He was a sleuth of 
the intellectual type, who specialized in 
forgers and counterfeiters. He had the 


reputation of néver leaving the scent until 
his quarry had been run to earth. He 
glanced through the papers, summarizing 
the contents in jerky, broken sentences that 
ran from his lips like water from a thin- 
necked bottle. 
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“ Rufus Conway—served six and a half 
years — paroled — cleverest duplicator of 
fives ever known—gentleman type—artist 
—since leaving jail has regrown his Van- 
dyke beard—three months in Chicago, one 
in Cleveland—left for New York April 1o 
—watch him—will probably go back in the 
game — plant wasn’t discovered when he 
was arrested, and he wouldn’t talk—needs 
money badly — Bertillon description in- 
closed—put good man on his trail to find 
apparatus—nail him with goods if can— 

“Yeh, I know about Conway. Have to 
tackle him myself, Connors!” he told the 
clerk. “ Get all the dope you can. I'll fix 
up a rig, and hang around Reilly’s. He 
used to be the little tin god among some 
small fry artistic crooks at Reilly’s, so he’ll 
probably land there within a day or two.” 

Faulkner was right. He met Conway in 
Reilly’s Café on Twenty-Third Street the 
next night. Introductions are not essen- 
tial at Reilly’s, so it was a simple matter 
for the detective, dressed like a workingman 
out of work, and acting and talking the 
part, to start a conversation. 

“ How’re things?” 

“None too good,” Conway answered, 
looking steadily into the detective’s face. 

Something that was almost recognition 
glittered in the ex-convict’s eyes, but Faulk- 
ner never flinched. It is a fallacy that only 
honest men can receive or give a look 
straight in the eye. Evildoers train them- 
selves to do it convincingly. 

“'What’s the trouble?” 

Conway smiled. 

“No work—honest or otherwise. No 
money — good or bad. No prospects of 
anything—good, bad, or indifferent.” 

“ There’s a contractor putting up a build- 
ing at Fourth Avenue and Thirty-Second 
who needs laborers.” 

Conway glanced at his white, soft, artis- 
tic fingers. 

“Bricks aren’t good for my hands. 
They’d ruin them for my regular work.” 

A sudden gleam flashed and died in 
Faulkner’s eyes. 

“ What’s your line?” 

The ex-convict looked from his hands to 
the face of his questioner — looked with 
wrinkled brows and a serious, penetrating 
air, as if to discover what manner of man 
was this. Apparently satisfied with his 
steady inspection, he replied: 

“ Engraving—counterfeiting—but I had 
to give it up. It meant staying away from ~ 
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New York too long at 2 country hotel kept 


by the United States government. It was 


too confining for me.” 

“ What was the matter with your stuff? 
Wasn’t it good?” 

Resentment burned for a moment in 
Conway’s. face. It was the glove in his 
face—a challenge regarding the quality of 
his work. 

“ As good as it could be; but I talked, 
@ woman listened, and—” 

The gesture completed the sentence. 

“Tf you’re going back into the game, 
and need help in passing the queer, let me 
know.” 

This was crude—very crude, especially 
for Faulkner, who as a rule was too shrewd 
to play his hand so openly. That it worked 
in this instance, however, he was sure. 
Conway hesitated for a moment, then 
leaned forward. 

“You mean that if I make some bills 
you'll help me to get rid of them?” 

Faulkner smothered the note of triumph, 
and his tones were almost casual. 

“Why not? I’m up against it. I guess 
you are, too.” 

Conway nodded acquiescence. 

“You see, I knew you as soon as you 
came in,” Faulkner continued. “I knew 
the kind of stuff you turned out in the old 
days, and I’m willing to bank on it now. 
Bank on it’s good, isn’t it?” 

Conway hesitated. He might have been 
thinking of the scanty amount of money 
he had left, or of the greeting of his 
“mother,” who had been so glad to see 
him. 

“Til get some decent grub, now that 
you’re back,” she told him. 

He might have been thinking how many 
jobs he had lost in Chicago and Cleveland, 
and how certain it was that he would be 
up against similar conditions in New York 
if he tried to keep straight. He might have 
remembered, too, that it was only a short 
time to the 15th of May—for he 
at a calendar on the wall—and that he had 
promised a birthday present to a small 
golden-haired girl in the West. 

Whatever passed through his mind, evi- 
dently it was sufficient to force a prompt 
decision. There was neither caution nor 
suspicion as he leaned forward and spoke 
in an undertone: 

“ If you mean it, and if you’re absolute- 
ly on the level with me, you can have the 
first chance at my new run.” 
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Faulkner could barely hide his joy. It 
illuminated his face; but Conway had 
turned slightly, so that if he saw the warn- 
ing, he made no sign. 

“T am on the level with you—absolute- 
ly,” said the detective. “ What are you 
working on—fives?” 

“ No—I threw away all my old plates 
and stones. I’m working on aten. It’sa 
wonder, too. When it’s finished, it won’t 
differ from the original by a hair. I tell 
you it’s a masterpiece!” 

“ When will it be ready?” 

“In about ten days.” 

“ Where can I see you, to get the stuff?” 

“ Suppose we arrange to meet here a 
week from Friday—about seven?” 

“ Good enough!” 

The detective rose, shook hands with 
Conway, and sauntered to the door. 

“So long, then!” 

Very obviously Faulkner walked directly 
across the street, so that Conway could see 
him turn down the avenue. He was too 
clever to arouse any suspicion in his victim 
before the proper time. 

Conway, now alone in the back room at 
Reilly’s, laughed boyishly and banged his 
clenched fist on the table. 

“Tl come back! TI’ll come back strong 
—and I'll make them know it!” 

He seemed to be highly delighted at the 
launching of his new business enterprise 
= a partner who would take most of the 
TISKS. 

Faulkner, too, was pleased with himself. 
His brief report to the chief ran as follows: 


Saw Conway, the counterfeiter. He is slipping. 
Working on a new ten-dollar note. Arrange for 
four men to cover Reilly’s a week from Friday, 
from six thirty on. They can hide over Levitsky’s 
store, across the street. When Conway comes out, 
they must follow him wherever he goes. More 
dope coming. I'll get him! 


VI 


PRoMPTLY on the Friday night, at seven 
o’clock, Conway swung into Reilly’s Café 
and passed through the bar to the back 
room. Faulkner was there. There was a 
group of Italians at the center table, so 
Conway and the detective moved over to a 
small one near the window. 

Conway was in the best of spirits. He 

lized the conversation, giving 
Faulkner little opportunity to introduce the 
subject nearest his heart. For two hours 
they sat talking, smoking, and taking an 
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occasional drink of near beer. Then the 


Italians left. 

Faulkner seized Conway’s arm. “ Have 
you got the stuff with you?” he demanded. 

Conway raised his eyebrows, as if sur- 

ised at his friend’s nervousness. 

“ No—I left everything at home.” 

“Why? Isn’t the new ten finished?” 

“T finished it this afternoon—pulled the 
final proof just before I came here. It’s a 
beauty. There isn’t a man in New York, 
or in America, who could have done a bet- 
ter job.” 

It was no boasting — just the simple 
statement of the artist, the master crafts- 
man, who is satisfied with his product. 

“When are you going to turn over 2 
bunch to me and let me go to work?” 

Conway turned on Faulkner sharply, so 
that the detective started visibly, and his 
hand made an involuntary movement to- 
ward his hip pocket. Conway took out a 
cigarette case, opened it slowly and de- 
liberately, and extracted a cigarette. Then 
he struck a match, and watched it burn 
down almost to the end before he lit his 
cigarette. 

“T don’t know. I’ve been thinking that 
perhaps I’d better not get back into the 
game. The Patten Company asked me 
yesterday to do some wood cuts for ad- 
vertisements — real art work — at a good 
price, too. I told them of my past, but 
they’re good scouts, and said they were 
more interested in my present and future. 
So I don’t know—I really don’t know!” 

Faulkner saw his victim eluding him. If 
the counterfeiter took this honest work, per- 
haps he would destroy the new plates. In- 
stead of nailing Conway and sending him 
back to prison, Faulkner would be the 
laughing stock of the office with his boast: 

“Tl get him!” 

The pretended workingman began to 
argue. Wasn’t the new ten ready? Wasn’t 
it the best that had ever been produced? 

Conway nodded affirmatively. 

“Then why not run off a few hundred, 
anyhow? Even if you want to quit and 
take this advertising job, there’s no reason 
under the sun why you can’t cash in on the 
work you’ve done. Turn the stuff over to 
me. I'll get rid of it. I take all the 
risks. You can lay low and grab your 
profits. Imagine you, Conway, making 
cheap engravings to sell soap or chewing 
gum! That’s rich! You're not afraid of 
any one spotting your ten, are you?” 
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“No!” answered Conway. “I’m not 
afraid of any one finding anything wrong 
with this. It’s perfect. It had to be. But 
I hate the thought of leaving New York 
again. I want to get back into something 
legitimate.” 

Faulkner hung on, talking earnestly for 
a long time, until it seemed from Conway’s 
monosyllabic answers that he was weaken- 
ing. When the engraver glanced at his 
watch and said that he was going home, 
about half past nine, they had a tacit un- 
derstanding that within a day or two Con- 
way would let Faulkner know definitely 
what he planned to do. 

As the ex-convict left Reilly’s, he did 
not see four men emerge from a building 
across the street, nor could he look back 
into the mind of Faulkner and see what 
was passing there. The detective was com- 
plimenting himself on his strategy in plan- 
ning to arrest Conway this night. 

That he would not be in at the death in 
person was nothing. That was his way of 
working—never to let any criminal know 
the man who baited and set the trap. 
Sometimes juries turned in a verdict of 
“not guilty.” Often judges imposed leni- 
ent sentences. Men who went to prison 
came out again, and it was better, as in 
this case, that he should not be known to 
them in his official capacity. 


VII 


Conway went directly to his room. He 
stopped downstairs only for a moment, to 
pass a cheery good night to his “ mother.” 

A few minutes after he had entered his 
own room, and switched on the light, there 
was a sudden thunder of blows downstairs. 
Then he heard the old woman’s voice raised 
in a shrill, bitter protest. 

Conway stood by the window overlook- 
ing the river. The one light in the room 
fell on his face. A great change took place 
within him. It was as if he had put on an 
iron mask. Heavy footsteps on the run 
pounded up the stairs, but Conway was 
motionless. He might have been a statue. 

Three detectives and a police officer 
dashed into the room with revolvers in their 
hands. 

“The game is up, Conway!” 

He stood with his arms by his side, his 
face expressionless, as the detectives glanced 
around at the camera, the lamp, the acid 
baths, the bench of finishing tools, and 
other apparatus scattered about the room, 
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The spokesman approached Conway 
carefully, until the mouth of the cocked 
revolver was pushed against the prisoner’s 
side. 

“Look around, Jim! 
find the plates and the bills. 
close to him.” 

Hurriedly they searched the room, but 
although all the necessary equipment and 
tools of a counterfeiter were there, they 
could find no trace of plates or counterfeit 
bills. 

“ What’s in the iron box on the bench, 
Jim?” 

The man addressed tried to open the box. 

“ Locked—a snap lock.” 

Just then Conway sneezed a very natural 
sneeze. His hand went to his trouser 
pocket, and pulled out a handkerchief and 
something metallic that glistened and jan- 
gled: With a quick jerk of his arm he 
threw the metallic object through the win- 
dow pane into the river. 

The detective shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Bunch of keys! Guess what we want 
is in the box. Bring it along, Jim. You, 
Levinson, stay here. Robbins can take 
care of the old woman downstairs, and we’ll 
look out for Conway. Come on!” he con- 
cluded, addressing the prisoner. 

Only for a moment Conway’s face re- 
laxed with a grimace that should have been 
a smile, as he asked: 

“ Where’s my friend Faulkner? I ex- 
pected him to-night. It’s too bad to do 
this without him!” 

Evidently his captors were surprised at 
Conway’s knowledge that Faulkner was re- 
sponsible for his capture. The detectives 
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See if you can 
Tl stick 


didn’t know that Reilly was a greater friend 
of Conway’s than he was of the police. 
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“What do you care? You'll find him 
over the station, if you want him badly 
enough.” 

Conway became the silent man again. 
The mask was replaced. They took him 
and the locked box to the station, and, after 
setting the stage and gathering the actors, 
the play of the preliminary examination 
began. It was a deadlock from the first. 
Conway would not answer even the most 
prosaic, formal questions. 

“ Open the box,” said the chief. “ Send 
for Barrett. Tell him to bring a hammer 
and a cold chisel.” ) 

Barrett, the station man of all work, 
came, and with three lusty blows smashed 
the staple and the lock. 

“ Now we'll see!” 

The chief stepped over to the box under 
the electric light. He lifted the lid. In- 
side was a roll of paper with a rubber band 
around it. Under the paper was a wood 
cut. 

The chief tore off the band and spread 
out the sheet of white paper. An exclama- 
tion compounded of dismay and forced ad- 
miration broke from his lips. 

He saw, framed in a black opening, the 
face of a lovely little girl with smiling eyes. 
On the bottom of the sheet, evidently a 
title for the picture, was the one word 
“ten.” Clipped to there was a note: 


To my dear friend Norine on her tenth birth- 
day. In remembrance—UNCcLE. 


Then Conway threw back his head and 
laughed loud and long. It was the laugh 
of a man who has made a promise to the 
best that is in him, and is keeping his word, 
in spite of all the machinations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 








PIERROT—A ROUNDEL 


Prerrot, in the garden wistaria falls; 






White pillars gleam in the deep dusk below, 
While the curve of the crescent moon, rising, enthralls Pierrot. 


Where light prisms clash as the tall candles blow, 
She stands by a mirror in shadowy halls, 
Like a pale princess carved on an old cameo. 


Wistaria swings on the old Spanish walls; 
The last yellow poppy closed fast long ago; 
There are stars in high heaven, and Pierrette calls Pierrot. 





Mary Louise Mabie 
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The Tarnished Woman 


A STORY OF MODERN LIFE IN THE INTERNATIONAL PLAY- 
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HE old priest had listened to the 
Countess Louvorsky, as she told in 
her half hysterical way the story of 

the house of Kurokin; and yet, even while 
his attention was fixed upon what she was 
saying, certain clandestine mental opera- 
tions, which had nothing to do with the 
thought of the moment, were going on in 
another part of his mind. 

He had a memory of a small dinner party 
in the great white palazzo of Torpichen’s 
aunt, the Princess Castelmare. He saw 
again the feeble, tragic face of Lady Mil- 
ding, as she leaned toward Torpichen, tell- 
ing him—now he remembered—the story 
of the three needles. Her husband had in- 
tervened, reducing her to silence, but she 
had said enough to stir her hearers’ curi- 
osity. It seemed strange that she should 
have chosen this subject, and no other, for 
dinner talk—with Torpichen. Why with 
Torpichen? 

The padre was standing near Mr. Ricci. 
They were both looking down at the old 
countess in her chair. The large, white 
face was tremulous, and there was a sort 
of hysterical clucking in her throat. To 
question her would have been meaningless 
cruelty. ‘There was unkindness even in 
looking at her. 

Mr. Ricci went over to the table, and the 
old priest followed him. 

“Would it be worth while,” the padre 
suggested, “ asking Mr. Torpichen about— 
well, about this? I myself have heard some 
talk about it before, and I think he has.” 

“You know more than you have said, 
father?” 

“ No.” 
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Mr. Ricci turned toward the maid, who 
had drawn close to the old countess, and 
was seemingly offering comfort. 

“ Grazia—that’s your name, isn’t it?— 
is Mr. Torpichen without?” 

“In the other room, sir.” 

“ Ask him to come here.” 

They waited in silence while Grazia went 
on her errand. Torpichen, expecting a 
summons, had been waiting within call. 
As he entered the room, he glanced quick- 
ly around it, seeing, in that one look, priest, 
magistrate, clerk, and countess. 

For a moment he paused near the door. 
His face was very pale, but his eyes were 
steady. 

“Will you be kind enough to come 
here?” the magistrate said softly. 

Torpichen went slowly to the table, 
where Mr. Ricci stood with one hand be- 
hind his back. 

“Thank you; and now,” the magistrate 
added sharply, “ tell me about this!” 

Bringing his hand around — there was 
melodrama in his make-up—Mr. Ricci 
thrust out the bloodstained rag stuck 
through with the rusty needles. 

“What do you know about this?” he 
shouted. 

Before he glanced down at the magis- 
trate’s hand and what it held, Torpichen 
stared him full in the face. 

“There is no occasion for raising your 
voice like that,” he said calmly. “I can 
hear you perfectly. What is it you wish 
me to look at?” 

When his eyes fell on the gruesome relic 
of crime, he drew back with instinctive 
disgust. “ 

“What do I know about it?” he repeat- 
ed. “ Nothing!” 
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The Countess Louvorsky stirred in her 
chair. Emotions usually passed over her 
quickly, like squalls sweeping over a moun- 
tain lake; and now her curiosity was tak- 
ing hold of her. 

“He? What should he know?” 

“The needles you see there,” the padre 

t in quietly, “ are evidently those Lady 

———s you about at the dinner party. 
You ember the night we dined with the 
Princess Castelmare?” 

“ IT remember something about it, father,” 
Torpichen replied. “ You are quite right. 
There was something said—a Russian 
story—” 

The word Russian pulled him up. What 
were they driving at? What had these 
needles to do with—with what had hap- 
pened in this room and house? What had 
they to do with Torpichen? What was he 
expected to know? Why the devil were 
those men watching him like that —es- 
pecially Ricci and the clerk? The padre’s 
eyes were human enough, but why were 
the others watching like wolves? 

“T know nothing about the needles,” he 
repeated. 

“No? I’m sorry,” Mr. Ricci said. He 
did not raise his voice this time. “ I hoped 
you could tell us something.” 

“No,” retorted Torpichen impatiently. 
“ How did they come here?” 

“That is precisely what we want to as- 
certain, Mr. Torpichen. You, I under- 
stand, do not know—” 

“ Nothing, nothing! How should I?” 

“Yes, how should he? Don’t be stupid, 
Ricci!” the countess called from the depth 
of her chair. “ What should he know of 
the needles? What do you expect to learn 
by thrusting them in people’s faces and 
yelling? No wonder the young man is 
angry! If you had treated me with proper 
consideration, I would have told you. I 
will tell you now, if you think it may help 
to avenge Prince Kurokin. I never asked 
him about it. How couldI? But I’ve told 
it again and again, and always the same 
way—the way it is whispered in Russia. 
Every one knows it.” 

She had pulled herself forward in her 
chair and was leaning there, with one elbow 
. on her mighty knee; and she told her story 
with a kind of terrified satisfaction, as if 
glad to talk of such things, and yet daunt- 
ed by the horror of them. 

As she began to speak, the padre went 
back to his chair in the shadows, and Mr. 
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Ricci took his seat by the table. Only 
Torpichen did not move. He stood erect, 
seemingly indifferent to what was going on 
about him, looking straight through the 
broken windows into the garden, where the 
Judas tree tossed its red-bellied leaves in 
an unending dance of blood. 

“Yes, countess?” Mr. Ricci interposed 
suavely. 

“ Yes, I'll tell you. You know we do not 
like to think of these terrible things. We 
laugh and gamble and drink—do anything, 
because, if we thought of such things, we 
should all go mad. Russia—our holy Rus- 
sia—where Christ has met Judas once more, 
where millions of Christ’s children are dy- 
ing in torture and starvation! Alas, holy 
Russia!” 

The old woman, swathed in fat and folly, 
painted and wigged and tinseled, was no 
longer ridiculous. At that moment she 
seemed as tragic as her own unhappy land, 
where Lazarus—ten millions of him—with 
starving, bestial face and bony hands gropes 
for food in the filth of the gutter and in the 
naked fields. Her eyes were haunted, as 
if she still saw things of horror—blind, in- 
human things, tearing with teeth and claws 
at helpless humanity. 

“Oh, must I tell you? I have tried so 
hard to forget it all, and you have brought 
My God!” 

“Tell-us only what the needles mean, 
countess,” suggested the padre in his quiet 
way. “What did they mean to Prince 
Kurokin?” 

“ But that is it!” the countess answered 
hastily. ‘The fiend who has killed him 
knew it better than any one. He was in 
the house—their country place. The gen- 
eral trusted him. His wife, the princess, 
and the poor prince—they all trusted him. 
It was he who arranged for their flight and 
helped them get together such of their pos- 
sessions as they could carry away with 
them; and the night they were to leave he 
brought the Bolshevist wolves down on 
them! I do not know how Prince Kurokin 
escaped. We Russians never speak to one 
another of such things. They seized the 
general and his wife as they were slipping 
out of the house. The old man struggled 
with them in the dark. He was badly 
wounded, but he went on living hour after 
hour, in agony. ‘They had dragged his 
wife — my friend, my friend! — back into 
the house, and she did not know what they 
were doing to the brave old man. 









“¢ Only let me go to him!’ she kept cry- 
ing. ‘Only let me see him!’ 

“The frightened servants heard her. 
Every one in Russia knows it—the Kurokin 
needles! And the Judas devil who had be- 
trayed them—had betrayed even his own 
father—shouted: 

“< Don’t let her see him! Don’t let her 
talk!’ 

“ Did he think there was something she 
wanted to say to her husband—something 
about himself which he dared not let the 
other wolves hear? We can’t know—not in 
this world!” the countess murmured, drop- 
ping her voice and muttering what was per- 
haps a prayer for the dead. 

The padre roused her with a question: 

“ And the poor martyr never saw her 
husband again?” 

“See him?” the countess cried. “ Yes, 
she saw him, but not until daylight. They 
waited until daylight, while the old general 
lay outside the door, on the ground, dying 
from his torture, but without a groan. I 
knew him—he would not groan for the 
dogs! ‘They kept her inside in the traitor’s 
hands, but he dared not kill her. He was 
afraid of them—coward and murderer and 
Judas! They had told him to bring her 
out at daybreak, when they would shoot 
her husband, so that she might see—so that 
she might see and call to his suffering soul! 
Just at dawn they dragged her out of doors, 
and the general struggled up to greet her, 
calling her his little darling. They thrust 
him aside, and then—and then—there, be- 
fore his eyes, they sewed up her mouth 
with one of those long, rusty needles, so 
that she could not answer when he called 
to her! With the others they sewed up her 
poor tortured eyes; and then they shot him, 
and she died, too. Staggering to him in his 
death agony, she fell dead. And those are 
the needles—the Kurokin needles!” the 
countess cried, and again collapsed in her 
chair, quivering with the emotion that she 
herself had created. 

In his mind Mr. Ricci saw it like a pic- 
ture—the group of savage outlaws around 
the great house in far-away Russia, brought 
there by the peasant’s son; the torture and 
killing of General Kurokin and his wife; 
the escape, by some lucky chance, of the 
prince. 

Then came the pursuit. The disappoint- 
ed bandit, cheated of his full vengeance on 
the Kurokin family, and failing to get their 
fortune, had followed the prince over half 
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of Europe. It had been a long hunt—a 
hunt for revenge and for loot—and it had 
ended there in the ravine, where the dead 
body had been thrown, battered, mutilated, 
with a bullet in the heart. It had been the 
accomplishment of a frightful vengeance, 
conceived in infamy and achieved in blood 
and cruelty. 

Somewhere in Italy, or perhaps beyond 
her frontiers, the murderer was wandering 
—free. None too soon a new warning 
should go out, and Mr. Ricci at once dis- 
patched his secretary on the mission. Ere 
long the words, “wanted for murder!” 
would be ringing in police ears on both sides 
of the frontier—wanted for murder—Rus- 
sian vagabond, outlaw, spy, thief, the man 
of the three needles. 

It took some time for Ricci to write out 
his instructions, short and grim as they 
were, and send them to the police authori- 


ties; and in the mean time the countess” 


came slowly out of her emotional storm. 
Among the portable property attached to 
her by gold chains was a gilt-tipped flask, 
containing smelling salts. She sniffed at it 
for a while, and then beckoned Grazia in 
her old dominant way. 

“You found those frightful things, eh? 
In Guido’s room?” 

“ Hidden,” the girl said darkly. 

“Then what are you about, Ricci?” the 
countess demanded, heaving herself up in 
the chair and frowning at him. “ Send for 
Guido, my man. He is my man, even 
though I left him here as butler. Girl, ring 
that bell.” 

In answer to the summons, Guido him- 
self appeared. His first glance went to the 
magistrate, but Mr. Ricci showed no impa- 
tience. His interest seemed to be wholly 
centered on Andrew Torpichen. 

He had not forgotten the padre’s refer- 
ence to the venom that Guido had shown 
while describing Torpichen’s quarrel with 
the prince, but at the time he did not think 
it vitally important. Guido appeared to be 
the kind of flunky who is always venomous. 
While the magistrate scrutinized Torpichen 
keenly, his thoughts were chiefly concerned 
with what the countess had said regarding 
Kurokin’s enemy—the outlaw who had 
been hunting him down. That evidence 
seemed to him highly important. 

When at last Guido entered, he looked at 
him with apparent indifference; but that 
first casual look was enough to awaken all 
his interest in the man. 
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Guido had lost the truculent and denun- 
ciatory air that he had worn during his pre- 
vious examinations. There was apprehen- 
sion in his flabby face, and in his roving 
eyes, as he glanced from the magistrate to 
the huge old woman, all curls and fat and 
jewels, in the wide chair. 

The padre, from his shadowy corner, 
studied the butler. It was his business to 
know the shifty souls of men—especially of 
weak and evil men. That was his work in 
the world—spiritual diagnosis. Before he 
could heal the malady, or extirpate the 
moral cancer, he must know. In Guido he 
saw many familiar symptoms—cowardice 
and secrecy crowding hard upon treachery 
and hiding behind falsehood. Of what was 
the fellow afraid? 

“ Come here!” commanded the countess, 
waving a fat hand at him. “ Now, my fine 
rascal,” she added sharply, as Guido ap- 
proached, “ just understand me! You can 
fool these gentlemen as much as you please, 
but don’t try it with me!” 

“T don’t understand,” muttered Guido 
deprecatingly. “ If there is anything—” 

“There certainly is! I never knew any- 
thing to go on in this house that you didn’t 
know all about! You know what Kurokin 
was up to these last few weeks—dodging 
about trying to unearth that enemy of his 
—that vile assassin, who finally succeeded 
in killing him. You know that! Don’t 
stand there like a fool! Are you trying to 
shield that man? You needn’t look at Mr. 
Ricci—look at me!” 

Guido did look at her, with gloomy, half 
veiled, apprehensive eyes. 

“T don’t know any assassin,” he mut- 
tered sullenly. “I am not trying to shield 

I don’t know what the countess 





means. 

Unexpectedly the padre spoke. His voice 
was unusually gentle. 

“ Pardon me, countess, for interrupting 
you,” he said; “ but I should like to ask 
Mr. Ricci if he will be good enough—” 

“Yes?” Mr. Ricci asked. 

“To send for my gardener, a poor devil 
of a peasant,” he went on. “ Beppo,” he 
added, suddenly raising his voice. 

The name seemed to hit Guido like a 
blow between the eyes. He fought in vain 
for his self-control. 

“ Ah!” murmured Ricci under his breath. 
“ Ah, very interesting!” 

He had not the faintest idea who Beppo 
was, or why his name had been shouted at 
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the sullen servant; but he saw the effect. 
Nodding to the priest, he said: 

“ Of course! I think this is just the mo- 
ment for me to question your Beppo once 
more—in this man’s presence- Yes, thank 
you, padre!” . 

Guido shifted his feet and tried to pull 
himself up, but the words “ question him 
once more” were knocking at his brain. 
What had Beppo said? What could he 
prove? What did they know? It was the 
uncertainty that terrified him most. He 
watched them—the people in the room— 
like a trapped animal. 

“ Beppo!” Mr. Ricci repeated. 
Beppo!” 

Again that name! Guido quailed at the 
shock, and the keystone of his will broke. 
There was little left in him but a kind of 
angry terror. 

“ Of course I may say, padre,” the mag- 
istrate went on, “ that your Beppo has al- 
ready confessed, and—” 

“Then he lied! He lied!” Guido shout- 
ed. “I don’t know any assassin! He 
came here, that Russian—yes, have I ever 
denied it? Has any one ever asked me? 
He inquired for Prince Kurokin, but the 
prince was not at home. A Russian beggar 
—a vagabond! ‘And he went away, and 
that’s all I know,” he concluded tremulous- 
ly, with wild gesticulations. 

The countess cackled triumphantly. 

“T thought we’d get it out of you, my 
fine rascal!” she exclaimed. 

Mr. Ricci’s teeth came together with a 
snap of satisfaction, as if they had sudden- 
ly closed upon his prey. So the Russian 
vagabond, Kurokin’s deadly enemy, had 
after all crossed the frontier, and had even 
penetrated to the villa—the man who had 
come to kill! There was still much to 
learn, but this fact, stark and tragic, opened 
up the very heart of the crime. It ex- 
plained the mysterious savagery of the 
murder, the mutilation and robbery. 

Suddenly the magistrate stood up, and, 
crossing the room, stood in front of the 
butler, with the bloody packet of needles 
in his hand. 

“ Now speak the truth, or it will be the 
worse for you. Where did this thing come 
from? Answer me!” he said, in a tone of 
command. 

Guido turned white and fell back, stag- 
gering, against the wall. He made an ef- 
fort to speak, but the words died on his 
quivering lips. 


“ Yes, 
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“ Will you speak? Where, I say, did you 


get—this?” 


“ From the Russian—the vagabond. He 
thrust it through the gate and ordered me 
to give it to- -to the prince,” Gvido finally 
managed to say. 

“ And you gave it to him?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“He swore. The thing gave him a 
shock, and he threw it into the grate.” 

“ He was frightened?” 

“ Horribly.” 

“ He had good cause to be!” 

Guido began to recover himself. He 
glanced around the room until his eyes fell 
upon Torpichen. Then he seemed to take 
a sudden resolve. 

“TI have something more to say,” he be- 
gan. “I consider it my duty.” 

“ Well, out with it!” snapped the magis- 
trate impatiently. 

Guido squared himself, took a step for- 
ward, and, with a look of malignant 
triumph, said: 

“It was the American, Mr. Torpichen, 
who smuggled the Russian across the fron- 
tier, hidden in his motor car.” 

“ What is that?” exclaimed Mr. Ricci 
incredulously. 

“ Ask him,” persisted Guido. 

Torpichen approached, very calm and 
self-possessed. The magistrate turned to 
him. 

“You hear? This man accuses you of 
participation in the crime. He accuses you 
of having smuggled that Russian assassin 
across the frontier in your motor car!” 

“Tt is a lie!” declared the padre, coming 
swiftly across the room. “ It is a lie!” 

“No,” Torpichen said calmly, “ it is the 


truth.” 
XVII 


As if she had been traveling in far-off 
regions and shadows, Lamia came back 
wearily to the world of real things, and to 
herself. She lay very quiet, with half open 
eyes, wondering. About her was the white- 
ness of her own room, and this was her 
own bed in which she lay. She did not try 
to move. She was immobilized in infinite 
weariness. 

A nurse entered the room and looked at 
her; then, seeing no signs of change, she 
went softly out again, whispering some- 
=. What had she whispered? And to 
whom 
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Lamia turned her head on the pillow. 
Near the bed was a low chair, and some 
one sat there, motionless, drooping forward. 
The light in the room was feeble. It came 
from without, and was sifted through the 
latticed window blinds. Lamia could not 
see who was brooding there beside the bed, 
but she knew. 

She did not speak his name. She lay 
very still, watching, through veiled eyes, 
this guardian of her sleep, absorbing his 
presence as if it were a veritable elixir of 
life. She knew that she had come back, 
not only to herself, but to him. 

In that world of shadows and silence 
where she had been wandering, she had al- 
ways felt that he was following her, urging 
her to come back—to come back to him; 
and she had obeyed. It was for him she 
had returned from the shadows and the si- 
lence. She had answered his cry and his 
need. What she must give him was life, 
and not death—the hourly sacrifice of life, 
and not a sudden and sacrificial death. 

After a long while she whispered his 
name: 

“ Andrew!” 

Slowly, half unbelieving, Torpichen bent 
over her and laid his hand lightly on her 
forehead. 

“ Lamia!” 

“ Yes,” she murmured, “ and it is really 
you! I have been dreaming so long—and - 
I heard you calling—” 

“Day and night, Lamia, I have called 
to you!” 

“T know,” she murmured. “I heard 
you, dear one.” 

He raised her in his arm and held her. 
Her arm stole around his neck. Her heavy 
hair swept his cheek. They clung there, 
in a silence full of avowals and promises. 

At last she pushed her hair away and 
looked into his eyes. 

“ Yes, it is you,” she said in a low voice. 
“That is why I came back. I have been 
very far away, always wandering, and suf- 
fering. I knew that somewhere I should 
come to the crossroads and the fear—you 
remember, Andrew? Just a little while ago, 
in the shadows, I heard the running feet. 
Suddenly I knew that I was at the cross- 
roads, and my very soul was dying with 
dread, for I was certain that I should see, 
standing there, the fear that has haunted 
me all my life! Andrew, I forced myself to 


go on, with open eyes. I looked, and the fear 
You 


was not there, Andrew—only you! 
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were there, oh, sad and yearning! You 
were there, calling me, calling me to come 
back; and I came a long, long way back to 

u!” 

“ To love and to safety—and to me!” he 
whispered. “The fear has gone forever. 
Don’t you understand, dear?. The fear was 
not there, because you had met it and van- 
quished it forever when you sacrificed your- 
self that I might live—when you gave your 
dear heart’s blood for me! Oh, Lamia, 
Lamia, my love, my love!” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “ No—I don’t 
remember—” 

She relaxed in his arms, and he laid her 
back gently on the pillow. She was silent, 
but her eyes never left his face. 

Gradually it seemed that memory began 
to wake in her dazed mind. She took one 
of his hands and laid it on her breast. 

“Tt was here, was it not? There’s a 
wound here—a bullet—I remember; but, 
Andrew, when I was far away I learned 
much, and I know it was more than that! 
It was my old destiny sending me out to 
meet the fear—and conquer it.” 

“Your sacrifice killed it forever!” 

“Tt was my love, Andrew.” 

“Our love, dear! Nothing can ever 
touch you again. My love is around you 
and over you and under your feet, forever!” 

A little hint of the other wayward Lamia 
looked out of her eyes. 

“T am not at all the kind of girl you 
should love, you know,” she said, with a 
brave attempt to be her old light self—a 
brave attempt, but pitiful in its weakness. 

“ Dearest, dearest!” he murmured, his 
face close to her white face. ‘“ You have 
come to me in a new birth. You have been 
recreated for our love—reborn into a new 
and primal world, where there is nothing 
but our love and our happiness!” 

“T wonder, shall I be happy? 
I have not suffered enough. I—” 

Suddenly, as if memory had come rush- 
ing back upon her, she gave a little scream 
and struggled up. 

“ My God! Andrew—that man! Where 
is he? Is he dead?” 

Torpichen held her close. 

“He has gone. He left the house days 
ago,” he explained with careful emphasis, 
forcing the words into her agitated mind. 
“ Be calm and steady, dear. You are quite 
safe—always safe in my arms.” 

“ No—you do not know him,” she per- 
sisted feverishly. “ He is not dead? Then 


Perhaps 
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he will return, and then—for God’s sake, 
Andrew, take me away! Let us go—quick, 
quick!” 

“ Soon, dearest, soon.” 

“ Now, Andrew!” She clung to him. 
“ Something evil, evil, evil is coming to find 
us here—in this very room! Oh, Andrew!” 

Her voice rose, wailing. From the room 
beyond the nurse came, swift and silent, 
to the bedside. 

“Mr. Torpichen,” she said in whispered 
expostulation, “ you should have told me 
that she had come to herself. There, Miss 
Borg, there!” 

With quiet efficiency she took control of 
her patient, and sent Torpichen out of the 
room. He waited without, tortured with : 
anxiety and self-reproach until, after what 
seemed a lifetime, the nurse came to him. 

“Tt is all right, I trust, Mr. Torpichen; 
but you should have called me when she 
wakened.” 

“T know. I’m sorry, but—” 

“T have consented to her seeing you 
again, but you must stay only a moment. 
She is quiet now.” 

He found Lamia lying very still, with a 
drowsy look on her face. He wondered what 
drug the nurse had given her. 

“She says you have never left me, An- 
drew, day or night,” Lamia whispered. 

“T shall always be with you,” he re- 
wag and stooped and softly stroked her 

air. 

“ You are putting strength in me, dear— 
I feel it.” 

Her eyes closed, and sleep took her. She 
had gone back into the shadows and the 
silence, but this time it was to find there 
rest and safety and forgetfulness. 

Torpichen tiptoed out and spoke to the 
nurse. 

“ Miss Borg is asleep, I think,” he said. 
“IT am going down to my hotel. I shall 
not be very long. In case I should be want- 
ed for anything, you can reach me there.” 

He telephoned Marwick to bring up his 
car. He waited for it in the little boudoir 
adjoining Lamia’s bedroom. One window 
looked out on the dying day. The sun, 
sinking toward the flat, untroubled sea, 
stained the sky with crimson; but under- 
neath the splashes of red there streamed 
banners of cloudy green—the green rays 
which fall so rarely on the Mediterranean. 

It may have been the menace in these 
greenish clouds that roused Torpichen from 
his daydream of hope and happiness. He 
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knew that his own position was not without 
considerable danger. Clearly enough he 
understood the implication in the statement 
that Guido had made to the magistrate. 
His mind flew to the legend of the little 
green men and the catastrophes which in- 
variably followed their appearance. 

Whether or not he and Lamia had seen 
one of these mythical beings, as she be- 
lieved, it was certain that catastrophe had 
followed swift and fast upon the circum- 
stance. Her intuition had been clear and 
true on the day of their visit to the earth- 
quake town. He recalled the extraordinary 
way in which she had suddenly gone to 
pieces. Again he saw her face—the color 
of ashes—drooping lifeless over his arm. 

Yes, whatever the cause, her premonition 
had been verified. Catastrophe had fallen 
on them both. It was weighing upon them 
even now. Again Guido’s accusation, bit- 
ter with venom, rang in his ears: 

“Tt was the American, Mr. Torpichen, 
who smuggled the Russian across the fron- 
tier, hidden in his motor car!” 

If only he had reported the circumstance 
to the authorities on arriving at San Remo! 
It would have been the wise, the obvious 
thing to do. He wished that he had done 
it; and yet he knew that if he had to do it 
all over again, he would act in the same 
way. 

In the glimpse that Torpichen had had 
of the fellow at Mentone, he seemed harm- 
less enough. There was no reason for sup- 
posing that he was a criminal, especially 
such a criminal as the Countess Louvorsky 
had painted—a demon of cruelty, savagery, 
and blood lust. The vagrom creature’s 
concealment in Torpichen’s car had not 
seemed worth mentioning. He had not 
deemed it worth a second thought. 

And yet there was the ugly fact—it was 
he, Andrew Torpichen, and no other, who 
had brought the criminal across the fron- 
tier and into San Remo—unconsciously, of 
course; but still it was he who had aided 
the refugee to evade the police. The man 
he had smuggled in had killed Prince Kuro- 
kin; and Kurokin was his own enemy. Be- 
tween them there had been a violent quar- 
rel on the night of the murder—high words 
and threats, blows and shooting, all wit- 
nessed by the servants. 

Torpichen saw his position clearly 
enough. Owing to a mere chance happen- 
ing, which he had forgotten in a few hours, 
it was assumed that he had brought in this 


outlaw to take a vengeance which he dared 
not take himself. The very bestiality of 
the crime had so far proclaimed his inno- 
cence; but now the police would use it to 
link him with this murderer. 


For himself he was not so much con- - 


cerned. He had always had confidence in 
his star and in his destiny. He was not 
afraid of the accidental. It was his creed 
that the only evil that can fall upon a man 
is what he pulls down on himself; but he 
knew how implacable a thing is the evi- 
dence of circumstance—how it creeps 
around a man slowly, like a rising tide. 
Insignificant at first, it hardly wets his feet, 
and then, rushing on, it engulfs him. The 
quarrel, the blow, this outlaw hidden in his 
car—the sinister evidence of circumstance 
was closing around him, muttering, pro- 
claiming his guilt of Kurokin’s murder. 
And when Lamia knew? 


She was fighting her way back to life. - . 


She was coming back to him and their love; 
and how could she face this new horror? 
The happiness in his heart turned cold at 
the thought. He must shield her. More 
than himself he must shield her; but how? 


XVIII 


_ TorPICHEN was still at the window, 
awaiting the coming of his car, staring out 
heedlessly at the strange bands of green 
light along the dim horizon. He was weary 


from his long vigil through days and nights — 


of alternate hope and despair, but it seemed 
to him that sleep had vanished from the 
world. His tense nerves keyed him up to 
wakefulness. 

He turned at a faint rap at the door. 
Grazia was there, and behind her, at the 
stairhead, stood his chauffeur. Marwick 
had been of use to him, bringing him the 
things he needed—his letters, and the 
clothes he changed into now and then. No 
one, thus far, had interfered with their com- 
munications. The chauffeur had come and 
gone in his calm, discreet way, unques- 
tioned, though perhaps not unfollowed. 

Marwick waited until Grazia had gone 
down the stairs. Then he spoke. 

“T’ve got the car here, sir, but ”—he 
paused, and almost showed emotion— 
“ well, I’m afraid I’m responsible for some 
of this new trouble, sir.” 

“What is it, Marwick?” 

“I wanted you to know, sir. I’m afraid 
I’m to blame for that butler’s statement to 
the police that we brought the murderer in 
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here, in our car. If I'd kept my mouth 
shut, no one would have known it; but I 
mentioned it—I don’t know why. It was 
rather a joke on us, I thought. It must 
have got round to this butler, and there it 
- is! I wanted you to know.” 

“Tt is all right, Marwick,” Torpichen 
replied. ‘“ Why shouldn’t you have spoken 
of it? I might have done so myself, if I 
hadn’t forgotten it.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I’m sorry. This 
magistrate has been at me. I told him just 
how it happened. You didn’t know and I 
didn’t know that the fellow was in the car, 
not until the moment he came out of it like 
a jack-in-the-box, there at the garage, and 
was up and off like one o’clock.” 

“ What did Mr. Ricci think of it?” 

“ He said it was all right; but what he 
really thought,” Marwick said reflectively, 
“of course I don’t know. He’s a close 
one!” 

“Well, it is not up to you, Marwick. 
Fate is dealing the cards. You can take 
me down to the hotel.” 

“Thank you, sir. 
thing—” 

“ What now?” 

“Tt’s this, sir. You haven’t left the 
house since—since that night. I wonder 
whether you are going to be allowed—ex- 
cuse me—to leave it this afternoon!” 

“ And who do you think will prevent it?” 

“Tt’s like this, sir,” Marwick replied. 
“Tt hasn’t taken me long to find out that 
the place is watched. They are loafing 
about under cover, but you can pick up 
the shadow of ’em almost anywhere. Of 
course, I don’t know who it is they’re 
watching.” 

“T understand, Marwick. I’m going, all 
the same.” 

It was as Marwick surmised. When the 
car reached the gates of the villa, a cool- 
looking young man touched his hat politely 
to Torpichen and asked if there was any 
objection to his riding down to the town 
with them. 

“None at all,” said Torpichen. “ Get 
in with the chauffeur.” 

The detective took his seat in front. He 
made no attempt to speak to the glowering 
Marwick, as the car sped down the long, 
curving roadway. When they pulled up 
at the hotel, he slipped out, opened the 
door of the car, and held it until Torpichen 
descended. Then he turned away. 
Torpichen was quite sure that he had not 


There’s another 
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gone very far—or, if he had indeed gone, 
that other feet were on the trail. It was 
a strange feeling to be under the observa- 
tion of the suave and silent Italian police; 
but that was: not the worst. As he trav- 
ersed the lobby of the hotel, he felt that 
the employees and the passing guests were 
looking at him with avid curiosity. 

There were people in the lobby; there 
were more in the great salon beyond. He 
made no pretense of not looking at them. 
Everything they did seemed equivocal. A 
gesture, a glance, a smile—two men speak- 
ing in a low voice—everything seemed sus- 
picious and menacing. It was as if they 
were saying: 

“ That is the man!” 

He was glad to reach the semiprivacy of 
his own apartment. He bathed, and it was 
only when he was dressing that he noticed 
that the valet who served him was not his 
usual man. He made no remark. If the 
fellow was a spy, then he was a spy, and 
that was all there was to it. 

But the feeling that he was being 
watched, always and everywhere, began to 
exasperate his nerves. He had an almost 
incontrollable impulse to run away from 
it. He told himself that a man might live 
in the shadow of crime until he began to 
absorb it; for, as the pseudo-valet handed 
him his coat, he found himself thinking how 
easy and pleasant it would be to toss the 
fellow out of the window and put an end 
to his spying. 

He pulled up his thoughts and laughed 
at himself. When he went down to the 
lobby, and walked on toward the palm 
room, he discovered that he was confront- 
ing these whispering people with a new 
sense of arrogance. If they had anything 
to say to him, let them say it! 

No one spoke to him, though he had 
known some of the men slightly—and some 
of the women. He sat down at an empty 
table and summoned a waiter, wondering, 
as the fellow approached, whether he, too, 
were some one in disguise set to watch him. 

“ Tea, please,” he said curtly. 

There was the usual crowd in the palm 
room. Torpichen knew that he was being 
stared at with curiosity, covert or open. 
He was in a challenging mood, and his eyes 
roved insolently from table to table, as if 
he were demanding: 

“ Well, what have you to say?” 

Then he saw Betty Demdyke. She was 
seated at one of the tables only a few feet 








away from him. The man she was with 
was Hugh Forbess, and they were deep in 
talk. 


Betty was a trifle repressed, Torpichen 
fancied, but he was not quite sure. She 
looked very young, and suddenly it seemed 
to hirh that his own youth was immeasur- 
ably far behind him. The last few weeks 
in his life had been like years and decades 
of passion and pain. 

From her little shoes to the ter at her 
throat and the feather in her hat, Betty was 
bright with youthfulness. She was quiet, 
but there was no hint of unhappiness about 
her. Torpichen was glad of that, for he 
wanted her to be happy. Indeed, her hap- 
piness was the one thing that could make 
him forget his own unworthiness. 

Nevertheless—for man is an imperfect 
animal—he was surprised to find in his 
heart a slight regret that their boy and girl 
love had been, it appeared, as fragile and 
evanescent with Betty as it had been with 
him. It seemed like a mere butterfly of 
love —a flash of beauty and desire that 
passed and was not. It had fluttered away 
forever now. 

Perhaps she would forget—perhaps she 
had already forgotten. He hoped so. He 
had not seen her before since the night 
when they parted in their aunt’s palazzo. 
He had written to her. It had been a hard 
letter to write, but it shadowed forth his 
humility and his pain. Betty had evident- 
ly understood. Her answer had been a 
dignified little note, kindly enough—all that 
could be expected for the funeral rites of a 
butterfly. 

He could see her profile. There was a 
faint smile on her lips. Beyond her For- 
bess provided a background of deference 
and veiled adoration. Unwearying in its 
quest, the spirit of life was seeking incarna- 
tion, and now its conspiracy was enveloping 
these two young people who were smiling 
faintly at each other across the teacups; 
and Torpichen knew that the spirit of life 
would have its way with them. 

He went over to their table. 

“ How do you do, Betty?” he said in a 
matter-of-fact way. 

She had a moment for self-recovery—if 
indeed she needed one—while Forbess was 
rising and the men were greeting each other. 
Then she gave Torpichen her hand, and 
smiled up at him. 

“ How nice to see you again!” she re- 
marked blandly. There was no apparent 
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curiosity in her voice as she added: “Is 
everything all right?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Am I brown?” Betty went on. “ We’ve 
been yachting, you know—and isn’t mother 
a good sailor, Mr. Forbess? And the prin- 
cess, too?” 

She laughed — why, Torpichen did not 
know; but he noticed that she shared with 
Forbess a smile of complicity. He was 


seeing a new Betty—a Betty who was ac- : 


quiring a new social manner of attack and 


. defense. 


“ She wants to see you, Andrew.” 

“ The princess?” 

“ Yes—and mother, too.” 

“ Please tell them that of course I'll call, 
as soon—as soon as I can.” 

“ Yes—I understand, Andrew.” 

Betty’s eyes were serious now, and there 
was an unspoken question in the grave look 
she gave him; but Torpichen refused to 
recognize it. What could he say to her? 
What could he tell her of the dark story of 
the villa, and of the tragedy of terror and 
vengeance that lay dark upon it? And of 
the woman lying there on a white bed? 


And of himself and the crime linked to his 


name? 

He looked down into her upturned face, 
and saw the affection in it—the affection 
of kinship that persists in spite of every- 
thing; but all he said was: 

“ Yes, I am sure you understand, Betty.” 

She found the right thing to say. 

“You mustn’t forget your friends, An- 
drew. Must he, Mr. Forbess?” 

She seemed to be including them all in 
a defensive league of friendship, in which 
there was a touch of kinship. 

Her hand went out to Torpichen, and he 
= good-by over it, holding it fast and 

rm. 

“ Good-by, Forbess,” he repeated. 

The men, too, shook hands. They were 
standing thus, looking down at Betty’s up- 
turned face, when the manager of the hotel 
came ambling up, frock-coated and apolo- 
getic, and spoke Torpichen’s name. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “ Please excuse 
me, Mr. Torpichen, but I’ve been asked— 
I’ve been requested to—” 

“ What do you want?” Torpichen asked 
a for the interruption angered him a 
ittle. 

The manager of the hotel lost some of his 
humility, and the deference went out of his 
voice. 
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“There has been a telephone message 


from the Villa Corinte. You are wanted 
there at once, sir. That was the message.” 

“ All right—thanks!” 

He waited until the manager had gone 
away. Then he said: 

“ Good-by, Betty.” 

With a nod to Forbess, he went out. His 
motor car was still waiting. Marwick was 
at the wheel; beside him, calm, seemingly 
uninterested, sat the detective. 


XIX 


“Tr is you she is asking for now,” said 
the nurse. “ That is why I rang.” 

The nurse and Grazia were in the little 
boudoir adjoining Lamia’s bedroom. 

“ And she is really better?” Grazia asked. 

“You'll see,” the nurse replied, smiling, 
and opened the bedroom door. 

Lamia was reclining on a chaise longue. 
She had insisted upon leaving her bed. A 
dressing gown of some pale gold material 
was thrown around her, and her bright hair 
was flowing about her in tangled waves of 
color. She was languid looking, but her 
eyes shone. The tide of life was rising in 
her. It was pulsing in the long white body 
and staining the fair face with hints of rose 
—faint hints, for her beauty had been 
washed paler by illness. She lolled there 
like a white flower in a golden cup. 

“ Madonna!” Grazia exclaimed, in an 
ecstasy of admiration. 

She ran across the floor, and, throwing 
herself on her knees, kissed the soft, white 
hand and began to cry in*sheer maternal 
gladness. Lamia smiled, and stroked the 
girl’s face. 

“ Foolish!” she said. “ What is there to 
cry about? Are you sorry to see me out of 
bed?” 

“Tt is happiness ” — Grazia kissed her 
hand again— “because you have come 
back. I shall make a pilgrimage on my 
knees to the shrine of the Madonna del 
Borgo, to give thanks that you are alive 
once more.” 

“T didn’t know you loved me so much, 
Grazia. You are good, very good. I want 
you to brush my hair, if you will. It is 
like a jungle.” 

Gently and deftly Grazia smoothed out 
the tangle of red and gold, with long, sooth- 
ing strokes of the brush. 

“Mr. Torpichen has not come back, 
Grazia?” 

“ Not yet.” 
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“ Nurse told me he had gone to the ho- 
tel. I hope he will not be long,” Lamia 
added. She was already anticipating his 
return — the sound of his footsteps, the 
look in his eyes, the touch of his lips and 
hands. “Are you making me beatiful, 
Grazia?” 

“ Always you are as beautiful as the 
Madonna!” 

“ Am truly? I have been afraid of my 
mirror.” 

“ Look, please,” Grazia said, and held up 
in front of her an oval glass. 

What Lamia saw was a face younger, 
infinitely tender—as if the tenderness were 
the legacy her own suffering had left her. 
The mouth drooped like a dew-hungry 
flower. In the blue eyes was the smothered 
fire of intention and desire. 

“Yes, yes!” she whispered to the image 
in the glass. It was her face, and yet un- 


familiar. ‘“ And, Grazia, I want my opals 
—all my opals. You have the key. Get 
them.” 


“ Lie quiet now for a while,” urged Gra- 
zia, “ and I will bring them.” 

She made the pillows easy, and, as La- 
mia lay back in them, she spread the long 
hair down either side of the slender body, 
so that it lay there half hid in shimmering 
splendor—the white body here, and there 
the covering folds of yellow silk and the 
frame of metal-colored hair. It was beauty 
to which even the opals, with their misty 
fire, could add only affirmation. 

“ Madonna!” Grazia whispered, as she 
gazed on her mistress and went softly from 
the room. 

The jewel case was kept in the boudoir, 
locked in an old ebony cabinet. In wom- 
an’s way, there was a hiding place for the 
key of the cabinet. This was a secret 
shared between Grazia and her mistress. 
Only Lamia herself could open the box, 
leather without and steel within, which con- 
tained the jewels. 

Grazia took the key from its familiar 
hiding place under the edge of the carpet, 
and opened the cabinet. Then she gave a 
muffled scream. The jewel case was not in- 
side the box. 

There could be no mistake. She herself 
had stored it safely away there, as she had 
done scores of times before. She knew just 
where she had set it down—far back, be- 
hind a partition of black wood; and now 
it was nowhere to be seen. It had vanished, 
with the opals and the pearls and the great 














flat emeralds—all the jewels which the si- 
gnora had fondled and loved. 

Grazia was responsible, for the jewels 
had been given into her charge. Her first 
thought was to rush screaming to her mis- 
tress, but a second thought gave her con- 
trol of herself. She would not speak of 
the robbery — not yet — not even to the 
nurse, who had just entered the room. She 
must tell the padre. He was always her 
refuge; but where was she to find him? 
And then— 

“When will Mr. Torpichen return, 
nurse?” 

“T do not know, but he can be reached 
by telephoning to the hotel.” 

A moment later Grazia’s grim voice was 
sounding over the wires in the ear of the 
manager of the hotel, and the imperative 
message, when he delivered it to Torpichen, 
had lost nothing in transmission. 

When the motor car, breasting the final 
sweep of the road, came in sight of the 
villa, Grazia darted out through the iron 
gate and halted it. 

“What is it? For God’s sake—” 

“ No, no—it is not what you think. The 
signora is all right, Mr. Torpichen. In- 
deed, she is better—quite like herself. No, 
it is something else—devil’s work!” 

Torpichen pulled the excited girl into 
the automobile. 

“ Now, tell me, what has happened?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“ Wickedness! Devil’s work!” replied 
Grazia bluntly. 

She raced into a vehement account of the 
theft. Her voice rang out as she denounced 
the “ thief and devil” who had taken her 
mistress’s jewels. 

“ For there is a devil in the house!” she 
shouted, and shook her square little fist at 
the villa. 

Torpichen listened attentively, but no 
more so than the silent man who sat in the 
front seat of the car, with Marwick. 

“You suspect some one, Grazia?” 

“Suspect? I’ve been all over the house, 
in all the servants’ rooms, everywhere, ex- 
cept one place—Guido’s room. I didn’t go 
there, because I know he is a devil and a 
thief. He is in there now. That is what 
I wanted to tell you. He hasn’t got away. 
He is waiting his chance—perhaps until 
later on in the night; but he’s there. 
Come!” 

The silent man on the seat, although he 
had listened attentively, had not moved. 
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changed a word with the indignant Mar- 
wick, or glanced back at the man whose 


shadow he had become. He was & aaa 


faced sort of man, all eyes and nose and 
jowls, as if bred and trained for hunting; 
and he had the air of being as intelligent 
and resourceful as some trusted leader of 
the pack. 

Now at last he gave tongue. He turned 
to Torpichen with a word of apology. 

“This girl seems to know what she’s 
talking about,” he said. “If a robbery has 
been committed—” 

“Tf!” Grazia interjected scornfully. 
“ Don’t I know?” 

“ Anyway, we'll look into it,” the detec- 
tive continued calmly. “There is more 
than one of my comrades here now, and 


Since they left the hotel he had not ex- : 







tone eS 


we'll report the matter at once. Leave your — 


car here, sir, and go in quietly with this 
girl. The matter is out of your hands— 


and hers, too, mark you. There are enough © 


of us within call to look after it.” 

He was quiet, competent, and, in a way, 
authoritative; and Torpichen, because 
there was nothing else to do, did as he was 
told. Leaving his car in Marwick’s charge, 


he slipped through the gate, with Grazia at — 


his side, and entered the garden. 
His shadow, quitting him for a while, 


stopped to confer with the man on guard § 


at the gate. 


“Can you show me, Guido’s room from © 


the outside?” Torpichen asked the girl. 


“Certainly. It’s at the back, adjoining ~ 





the prince’s apartment,” Grazia explained. ~ 
“ His excellency liked to have the fellow at 


hand.” 
through the hall to the door at the back. 


This exit gave upon a square, roofless court 


with plants and flowers. 
The story above was divided by just such 
a hall as traversed the ground floor of the 


villa. Lamia’s apartments were on the | 
right of this; on the left were the suite of 
Prince Kurokin and—the last room at the ~ 
back—the chamber of Guido, who had been 
at the same time the prince’s valet and the ~ 


butler of the house. 


It was under the window of Guido’s room x 


that Grazia halted, drawing Torpichen with 
her into the thick shrubbery of the garden. 
“ That’s his window,” she whispered. 


For the moment it was dark and empty 
—mere rectangular blackness, in which ~ 


nothing could be seen. 


They entered the villa, and passed = 
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“You think he is in his room?” 

“T am not altogether sure.” 

“There does not seem to be any one 
there at present.” 

They peered up at the blank window, 
expectant. The greenish twilight deepened, 
and then, with a rush, darkness fell, cold 
and black. The villa seemed to hide itself 
in the night. Indeed, Torpichen could not 
see even the outline of the window until his 
eyes grew accustomed to the dark and a few 
stars came out to help. 

Grazia suddenly touched his arm. 

“ What’s that?” she whispered. 

From somewhere came a strange, thin 
sound like the cry of a night bird, far off, 
seemingly, and yet distinct. After a mo- 
ment it was repeated. 

In the garden there was quiet. Hardly 
a leaf moved. Noiselessly Torpichen and 
the girl crept back among the bushes and 
waited there in hiding. 

Again the bird’s cry; but this time it was 
nearer—close at hand. Then, above, in the 
darkness of the window, a shadowy face 
showed, and a hand gesticulated. In an 
instant both hand and face disappeared. 

For a while there was silence. It was 
broken by little footfalls and the rustling 
of leaves. Again the girl touched Torpi- 
chen’s arm, signaling his attention. 

Peering through the branches of a bush, 
they saw a small, crouching figure making 
its way cautiously toward the villa. It ap- 
proached, halted, approached a little near- 
er, and stared up at the window. 

The window was empty now; but pres- 
ently a fat white face showed in it. Then 
something bulky and black was heaved up 
on the window ledge by unseen hands. 
Slowly it was lowered with a long rope to- 
ward the ground. Foot by foot it crept 
down, until the little figure in the garden, 
reaching up, could take it in his hands. 
Suddenly the rope came whirling down 
from above. 

Torpichen could make out that the black 
object was a bag—leather, perhaps—a va- 
lise. There was a second during which the 
crouching figure bent over it, fumbling to 
release the rope. Precisely in that second 
Torpichen leaped upon him, beating him 
down by sheer weight of bone and muscle. 

“ Hold him fast!” Grazia cried, dashing 
forward. 

But it had been easier to hold a wild cat, 
for the captive wriggled, twisted, and was 
gone. The bushes hardly swayed as he 
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slipped through them noiselessly and van- 
ished into the night. 

Even as Torpichen struggled vainly with 
the writhing little man on the ground, from 
above came a terrified scream that ended in 
a gurgle, as if strong hands had throttled 


it down into a fat throat. A light flashed 
up in the room, showing the distorted face 
of Guido, as he reeled backward. 

Some one leaned over the window sill. It 
was the hound-faced detective who had rid- 
den to and fro with Torpichen. 

“We've got our man!” he called down. 

Lights flared out over the garden, and 
from right and left policemen came run- 
ning, only to find Torpichen and Grazia 
tugging at the valise. The accomplice had 
made good his escape. 

When he saw what had happened, the 
hound-faced man in the window gave 
tongue. It was a loud noise. Swinging 
out on the ledge, he dropped to the ground. 

“Why the devil weren’t you here?” he 
growled at his comrades. ‘“ What were you 
about? I told you to get him!” 

“ We did the best we could. You told us 
to keep back. The fellow was like an eel.” 

Refusing to argue, the hound-faced man 
jerked his fingers at a policeman and 
snapped out: 

“Come on! I know him. We'll get him 
yet. I know where he’s making for. Come 
on!” He set off running. “ We'll take the 
sea road,” he shouted. 

They talked as they ran. 

a ll be a long chase,” the policeman 
said. 
“Tt ll last until I get him. He’s the one 
man I want!” 

“ Did you see him?” 

“No, but I heard his signal, and recog- 
nized it. I’ve had information connecting 
him with this case. He’s been seen with 
that rascal Guido, and we’ve had our eye 
on him for some time—Ricci’s orders.” 

“Then you know where he’s going?” 

“I could almost swear to it. Come on! 
We'll get him!” 

Trail or trace there seemed none to the 
young policeman who followed the orders 
of the hound-faced detective; but ia the 
man hunter there is an instinct that takes 
him out of himself and puts him on the 
=_ road, even though he runs in the 


It was dark enough now, and in the 
darkness there was more than a hint of 
storm—a storm cold and hostile to human- 
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ity. It seemed to be threatening some- 
where in the depths of the dark sky, brood- 
ing somewhere over the sullen sea, waiting 
for its appointed hour to shatter the quiet 
of the world. It menaced the man hunters 
as they ran steadily over the dim road by 
the sea, but neither of them sensed it. They 
were driven on by the man-hunting in- 
stinct, indifferent to all else. 

The mile became a second mile. They 
pressed on until they came to the Arma— 
the dry bed of a torrent now. 

“ You’re making for the hill?” 

“ Ves—it’s a chance, but some one an- 
swering his description has been seen slink- 
ing in and out of the ruins of Bussano.” 

They kept their breath for running, forc- 
ing their way up the stony path to the edge 
of the hill. Beyond lay the ruins of the 
old earthquake town. They had made good 
speed; but what speed had the fleet-footed 
little fugitive made—he who could call like 
a bird and leap like a wild cat? 

They went slowly now, advancing crafti- 
ly, pausing at the ruined city’s walls, creep- 
ing stealthily among the shattered houses 
and gaping cellars. They heard nothing, 
saw nothing. 

“ Have you any idea where you're go- 
ing?” inquired the young policeman dubi- 
ously, as he stopped a moment to rest. 

“T have,” retorted the hound-faced man 
curtly. “ Follow me, and keep your wits 
about you. This isn’t the first time I’ve 
been here!” 

They finally came to the shell of a house 
—a mere house front with empty windows. 
Behind it was a cellar, cumbered with fallen 
masonry. The detective paused and lis- 
tened. He could hear nothing but the 
vague whispering noises of the night and 
the almost imperceptible sounds made by 
the crumbling city as it sank down into 
deeper ruin. 

Feeling his way, he crept on toward a 
corner of the cellar where a fragment of 
roof still hung precariously over the angle 
made by two cellar walls. His comrade 
went with him, step by step. 

“This is the place!” the hound-faced 
detective whispered. 

Silently as they had approached, it 
seemed as if quick ears had overheard them. 
A strange snarl, whimpering, yet defiant, 
greeted them. The detective flashed up 
his light. 

Crouching in the corner lay a little red 
dog. His.eyes shone wickedly in the re- 


flected light, and he bared his teeth and 
growled. As the detective stooped to seize 
him, he darted away into the ruins. 

Save for the dog, they found no trace of 
life in the lair, though there was evidence 
that it had not been long deserted. Foot- 


prints showed on the dusty ground—tiptoe 


marks, as of one who had come lightly in; 


and on the cellar floor lay a trowel, such as _ 


leners use. 

“* He’s been here before us,” the detective 
said. “Our only chance to capture him 
was to get here first.” 

“ Who is he?” 

The hound-faced man paid no heed to 
the young policeman’s question. He sent 


the light of his torch to and fro over the — 


welter of ruined masonry. 

“The devil couldn’t track a lost soul in 
here!” he grumbled. “ There are a thou- 
sand hiding places.” 

“The dog was left on guard.” 

“Yes, and perhaps to warn him.” 

As if in answer to their speculation, there 
came from far away the yap and howl of 
the faithful little dog. 

The detective picked up the trowel. 
Then he kneeled down and scanned the 
earthen floor of the cellar. Deep in the 
angle of the wall, where the red dog had 
crouched, the ground had been recently 
disturbed. 

“ Did he have time to hide something?” 
the policeman asked. 

Without replying, the hound-faced man 
thrust the trowel in and dug at the loose 
earth. It came away easily. In a few mo- 
ments he had opened up a cavity back 
under the foundation wall. 

“Hold the light,” he ordered. 

Then, with both hands free, he dragged 
out a mass of decaying -stained, 
—— the color of dead and yellow 

“Khaki rags—shirt, coat, breeches— 
they’re all here!” he said, inspecting them 
rapidly and laying them aside. 

Once more he peered into the excava- 
tion he had made. 
eye. It looked like a fragment of lime- 
smeared rag. He lifted it gingerly. The 
rag rolled away, and on the palm of his 
hand lay a rotting finger. : 

The policeman, looking over his shoulder, 
laughed. 

“ I’ve seen such trinkets before,” he said. 
“ Finger of a dead man, eh? These hill 
folks think that if they carry the bone of 
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a dead man with ’em, it ‘ll make ’em in- 
visible. The idea is to let the flesh rot 
away from the bone between two new 
moons. I know all about it. I’m from 
Ormeo myself!” 

The detective did not reply. He stared 
first at the khaki rags, then at the grue- 
some fragment of what had once been liv- 
ing flesh and bone. 

Clothes that a vagabond might wear! A 
finger hacked away—and not so long ago— 
from a human hand! The hound-faced 
detective knew just what they had to do 
with each other, and he knew just what 
they were doing here. 

He had followed the little thief, foiled 
in the jewel robbery, to this far-away lair 
in the ruins of Bussano. He had found 
the khaki rags of the vagabond, who was 
wanted for the murder of Prince Kurokin, 
and the finger cut from the victim’s hand— 
the crooked finger that had once worn a 
ring of price. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “What a 
find!” Then, to his comrade: “ Gather up 
those clothes, quick! We’re off now!” 

Suddenly he paused, and again brought 
the light to bear on the ghastly relic—a 
relic of crime and superstition—in his hand. 
For quite a minute he studied it, turning it 
from side to side. A puzzled look came into 
his face. His eyebrows were drawn down 
over startled eyes. 

“God and the devil!” he whispered. 
“What is this? The crooked finger is 
straight!” 

XX 


THE padre came slowly from the house 
of the Jesuits. On the terrace in front of 
the chalet he paused and glanced down into 
the garden, where a few electric lights out- 
lined the winding path. Otherwhere the 
darkness was intense and sullen. 

“Ts that you, Lucrezia?” he asked 
quietly. 

A dozen paces away the tall old woman 
stood. She, too, was searching the silent 
garden with her old eyes. 

“It is I—yes,” she replied. 

“Come here! What are you looking for 
down there?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Where is that nephew of yours?” 

“ Beppo?” 


“Who else but Beppo? It was chiefly 
for your sake I took him on, Lucrezia. He 
is giving us both cause to repent it. Where 
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is he? For days now he has been away 
from his work, and for nights away from 
his bed. Do you know where he is?” 

“How should I know? The curse of 
the hills is on him again. I thought he 
would escape it here under your shadow, 
monsieur le baron, but it is stronger than 
the church. The hills have called him 
back, and he has gone. God knows what 
he will find there. There are wilder and 
stronger things than poor Beppo in the 
hills.” 

“Tt is not the hill folk who have called 
him this time,” the padre said, “ or I should 
not so much care. Their wickedness is not 
wholly unclean, at any rate. Your Beppo 
is in a dirtier kind of wickedness. Hear 
this, Lucrezia—the other night I saw your 
Beppo coming from a wine shop—a bad 
kind of wine shop—with a man who is, I 
fear, a very great criminal. That man was 
Guido, who is butler up at the villa of the 
murder—you know, where the Russian 
prince was killed. I watched your Beppo 
and that man; and when the police magis- 
trate was questioning Guido, I bethought 
me of Beppo and spoke his name.” 

“You, monsieur le baron, you?” the old 
woman cried fiercely. “ Did you set the 
police on my poor wild Beppo?” 

“ No—I merely spoke his name that 
Guido might hear it.” 

“ And what did Guido say?” 

“What Guido said betrayed Beppo as 
well as himself.” 

“* May the Virgin protect us!” the wom- 
an exclaimed. “ That is why they came 
here, the police! One man questioned me 
—a detective with a long face like a dog. 
I told him nothjng. What could I tell him? 
Beppo has nothing to do with your wine 
shop and your murderers. The hills have 
called him again—that is all!” 

How much she’ really knew the padre 
could not determine. The wisdom of the 
old hill woman, who had suffered all things, 
was a match for the old priest, who had 
seen all things. 

Suddenly Lucrezia cried out: 

“Another! There’s another of them 
coming here—coming for him!” 

The padre made out some one walking 
up the steep garden path. 

“ No—that is my friend,” he said. “I 
sent for him. You remember Mr. Forbess, 
who was our guest in the chalet for a while? 
Give us lights and fire there, Lucrezia. As 
for Beppo, if he comes back, t@l him to 









come to me. Try and get word to him, if 
you can.” 

The padre advanced to meet the young 
man who came running up the steps to the 
terrace. 

“You will pardon me for sending for 
you, Forbess, but I was anxious to see you 
to-night.” 

“It is a great pleasure, father,” Forbess 
replied; “ but why here?” 

“ Why did I ask you to come to the cha- 
let, and not to our house? It may be that 
I wanted you to see the little place in a 
different mood. The last time, you know, 
your mood was—” 

The young man laughed cheerfully. 

“ Never mind what my mood was then, 
father! You got me through the worst of 
it, and now it seems like a half forgotten 
dream.” 

“You are a happy man, Forbess!” 

“T have won a lifetime of happiness in 
the last few days—more than enough for 
a lifetime!” 

“T know, I know,” the priest returned. 
“Mrs. Demdyke has told me. Nothing 
could be better. You are your father’s 
son, and Betty is a good girl.” 

Betty a good girl! These pallid terms 
were not those in which Forbess thought 
of her. He saw in her more than woman— 
something as formidable as life, and as mys- 
terious as sex,. which called to him and 
would not let him go. It had been that 
way from the beginning, from the very first 
time he looked into her eyes. On a planet 
swarming with women he had to have just 
that one woman, and no other. The se- 
crets of other women did not entice him; 
it was her secret that he must discover, if 
he was to know happiness. He was that 
kind of monogamistic man. 

It was of some importance, though as 
yet he was unaware of it, that he and Betty 
Demdyke shared delight in the games of 
life—in tennis and golf and riding, and, 
above all, in the white yacht in which they 
had cruised through sunsets and moonlit 
nights. Seeking the woman of his midnight 
dreams and aspirations, he had found, as 
well, a playmate. 

The padre spoke again when Forbess and 
he ‘had entered the chalet and had drawn 
up chairs to the little fire. 

“Yes—I had an object in asking you 
here, Forbess,” he said; “ but that can wait. 
It is Beppo that is in my mind now—Bep- 
po, my gardener.” 
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“T remember you were interested in his 
soul,” Forbess said dryly; “ but what has 
the rest of him been up to now?” 

“T wish I knew! He has just wit enough 
to be dangerous to himself. He is not suf- 
ficiently intelligent to be a criminal, like 
that murdering vagabond. No,” the padre 
continued thoughtfully, “ Beppo has noth- 
ing but the crafty, animal intelligence of 
the hill folk. Wiser heads could easily 
make a tool of him.” 

“ Guido, for instance. I’ve heard of 
that.” 

“ Yes, Guido,” the padre answered quick- 
ly. “Guido has been pulling my little 
Beppo about—there is no question of that; 
but who is pulling Guido? Did he merely 
betray his master into the hands of the 
murderer? Was he an active or only a 
passive accomplice?” 

“T thought he had rather a sound alibi,” 
Forbess suggested. 

“Yes, that is true. He was in a wine 
shop on the night of the murder, and Bep- 
po was there with him; but how long did 
they remain there? That fact has never 
been ascertained. You know what an alibi 
is—a conjectural thing based on half re- 
membered impressions of time and place 
and faces. Assuming that it is all right, 
the fact remains that it is precisely the 
presence of Guido in the wine shop that 
links Guido with the crime at the villa. 
Do you see? And if Beppo was in any 
way linked to Guido, who was over Guido? 
Where was the end of the chain? Must we 
conclude that it was in the hands of that 
vagabond, who seems to have vanished as 
mysteriously as he came?” 

“ There wasn’t much mystery about his 
arrival, was there?” Forbess remarked. 
“ Andrew Torpichen brought him in. Of 
course, it was unintentional, but silly things 
like that aren’t done.” 

“It was done that time,” affirmed the 
padre, “and Mr. Torpichen is paying the 
price. No doubt he did not know that the 
fellow was hidden in his car, but all the 
same he has to pay—in suffering and anx- 
iety, at least. You’ve nothing against him, 
Forbess?” 

“ Against Torpichen? No—nothing now. 
Poor devil!” 

“ He is as much a victim as any one else 
—the wretched prince, who was killed, the 
unhappy young woman, who was wounded, 
or my poor Beppo, who was tempted into 
the crime. Beppo again, eh? Well, For- 
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bess, I think I am responsible for that way- 
ward soul.” 

“I suppose that whatever he did, he did 
for money, father. The body was robbed 
of a large sum, I understand.” 

“Yes, some one got that money; and 
the prince’s room was robbed of clothes, a 
gold-mounted traveling bag, and perhaps 
other things. Guido would not take articles 
of that kind. They were his charge. To 
take them would be a confession of his 
guilt; but my poor little Beppo? Just such 
gauds would tempt him. And there you 
are, Forbess!” 

“Yes, father, there we are, just where 
we were.” 

“ Not quite. It is clear enough who mur- 
dered Kurokin, and the lust for vengeance 
explains why his face was savagely bat- 
tered in, almost beyond recognition; but 
who robbed the mutilated corpse? Who 
tore away the diamond ring, and the finger 
with it? That looks—and I know what 
the police think—like the savagery of the 
hill folk—like my poor, half animal little 
Beppo.” 

“They have accused him?” 

“ They are looking for him.” 

“ And haven’t got him?” 

“Look for a ferret in the night—it is 
easy compared to finding Beppo. If he has 
taken to the stone cities and the hills,” the 
padre said, “ no one can find him.” 

“ There is one exception to that, father. 
One man can!” 

“ Who?” 

“You, father.” 

“Tt may be, it may be,” the priest an- 
swered. For a while he was silent, staring 
reflectively into the fire. “ Yes—I have 
an idea where to look for him; but I pray 
God the capture of that poor irresponsible 
wretch may be left to other hands than 
mine, Forbess,” he concluded, with a sigh. 

Again he was silent. Suddenly he started 
and sat erect in his chair, listening. 

““What’s that?” he asked, startled. 

“ What, father?” 

“ Didn’t you hear something, Forbess? 
Listen!” 

“Oh, that, father! This little house of 
yours is full of strange noises. The wind 
rumbles in the .cellar, and things tumble 
about. It must be the wind, or your mo- 
nastic rats; or perhaps it was in the street 
behind.” 

“No, no, Forbess—that didn’t come 
from the street.” The priest lifted a cau- 
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tioning hand. “Listen! There it is again, 
It is in the cellar, underneath us.” 

The young man smiled at the padre’s se- 
rious air. 

“That’s nothing,” he said. “ You 
should have heard the noise that I heard 


‘the first night you gave me hospitality 


here, father. I think I told you about it— 
a cry that pulled me to my feet. You said 
it must have come from the street behind 
the chalet.” 

“T remember; and you found the cellar 
empty?” , 

“There was no one there. It was just 
an empty cellar, walled up and empty. I 
discovered nothing—except, of course, as 
I told you at the time, that when I came 
up again I looked out of doors and thought 
I saw your Beppo slipping away.” 

“A cry in the night!” the padre mused 
reflectively. 

“ And Beppo—”’ 

“Yes—in view of what has since hap- 
pened, I think it may have been Beppo. 
I attached no importance to the circum- 
stance at the time. I thought the cry came 
from a night brawl in the street, and that 
Beppo might naturally enough be prowling 
around, and out of his bed, when he was 
supposed to be in it. He sleeps here, you 
know—when he does sleep.” 

He stood up with sudden resolution. 

“Come, Forbess! Bring that lamp. I'll 
take this one.” The padre picked up the 
three-branched lamp, where tiny wicks 
flickered in oil-filled cups. ‘ We’ll go down 
into the cellar.” 

“What you'll find, I fear, will be rats 
and rubbish,” Forbess answered; but he 
took a lamp and led the way into the 
kitchen. 

He unlocked the heavy door and went 
down the stone steps. 

“ There’s another way of coming down 
from the outside,” the priest explained. 
“You see that door?” 

“ Yes—I examined it. It is barred, and 
the bars have rusted into the sockets.” 

As Forbess said, there was rubbish scat- 
tered about the floor—old wine flasks, 
broken baskets, pine cones. Stacked up 
against the back wall were orderly piles of 
olive logs. 

“What is beyond that wall?” Forbess 
inquired. 

“The street—the little stone lane that 
runs up the hill into the old town and out 
into the Berigo. It is level with the cellar. 
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Stay!” the priest added. “I remember 
now that there is another cellar beyond the 
wall—a little mule cellar, which used to 
open on the street direct, but I boarded it 
up years ago. There was a door. Where 
was it? Ah!” 

He laid down the lamp he was carrying, 
and went toward the wall where the olive 
logs were stacked up in order. He thrust 
his big shoulder against the pile of wood, 
and sent it crashing to the floor. Then 
they saw the door—an old, old door of 
splintered wood and rusty iron. Through 
the gaping chinks a light shone, 

Only for a second did they see the light, 
for almost before the wood had ceased fall- 
ing it was quenched; but if they could see 
nothing more, they could hear, and what 
they heard was the noise of some one scram- 
bling in the dark. That was what it sound- 
ed like. : 

“ Who’s there?” the padre shouted. 

Without waiting for an answer, he threw 
himself against the door and drove it from 
its rusty hinges. Forbess held high his 
smoky lamp. They made out the outlines 
of the mule cellar; it was a small room, al- 
most triangular, level with the lane behind 
the chalet. 

On the floor lay a heap of tumbled blan- 
kets, and the contents of a gold-fitted dress- 
ing bag, scattered here and there, reflected 
the light from the quivering lamp. There 
were several pieces of furniture in the room 
—a commode, a table, and a couple of 
chairs. It was clearly to be seen that the 
cellar was used for a habitation. 

“Don’t you understand, Forbess? He 
has been living here—the vagabond, the 
assassin!” 

Even as they advanced, picking their 
way, into the dingy mule cellar, the door 
beyond, which gave on the lane, swung 
quickly open, and through it two shadowy 
figures fled noiselessly—one to the left, the 
other to the right. The figure that darted 
down the lane to the right the padre recog- 
nized. It was Beppo. 

“ Quick!” he cried. “To the left—after 
him!” 

Kilting his black robe, the old priest ran 
stoutly up the lane toward the old town. 
Forbess, having tossed away the brass 
lamp, took after him. The sky was heavy 
overhead, and the narrow, twisting streets 
were steeped in darkness. 

They were hunting the unseen. They 
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were chasing the unknown. They were 
guided only by the fleeing footsteps, pad- 
ding on the cobblestones, turning now this 
way and now that; but the padre, who 
knew the devious streets of the old town 
as he knew the caverns of the human heart, 
pushed on without hesitation. Forbess set 
his pace to that of the priest, and it was a 
fast one, for the padre’s legs and lungs were 
as stout as his courage. 

Now and then they paused to listen, 
catching up the sound of the guiding foot- 
steps. Then they carried on, through 
streets black as the storm-haunted night, 
touched here and there with the yellow 
glare of a street lamp at a corner—streets 
that climbed over bridges and crept under 
archways. 

“We've lost him!” Forbess said. “I 
can’t hear him!” 

They had halted, listening. On one side 
was a stone wall. Tall houses, with doors 
and windows closed, lined the other side of 
the street. 

“ No matter,” the padre answered breath- 
lessly. “Let us keep straight on. There 
is only one way now, and I know where he 
is going.” 

They came out on a road that swept 
past a deep ravine. As yet Forbess did not 
understand. 

“ He’s making straight for the Villa Co- 
rinte. This way!” cried the priest, and 
swung to one side. 

It was not a path, but it was a possible 
way of descent over shale and shifting 
stones, and they plunged down it headlong, 
into the ravine. There, in the dry bed of 
the torrente, in the depths of the ravine, 
the darkness was so thick that it was al- 
most palpable. They clutched blindly at 
the scrubby bushes as they tried to scram- 
ble up the other side, feeling their way. 
The old priest was laboring heavily, and 
now Forbess was in the lead. 

“Tf God would only show a light!” the 
padre said. 

As if in answer to the prayer of a right- 
eous man, high overhead in the black sky 
two metallic clouds crashed together, and 
a blaze of lightning filled the heavens. For 
an instant night was day; and in the vivid 
light they saw the hunted man—the wild 
figure of a man poised on the broken wall 
of the evil villa, with arms outspread. 

For an instant only—then sudden dark- 
ness obliterated him. 








Men Are So Primitive 


AND YET IT IS NOT ALWAYS EASY TO ANALYZE A MAN’S 
MOTIVES, WHETHER HE IS A MERCHANT OR A 
MOVIE ACTOR 


By Du Vernet Rabell 


himself primitive. To begin with, it 

was a word he had probably never 
used in his life, and, to end with, it was the 
last thing he would have considered him- 
self. “ Primitive” has to do with prehis- 
toric man, while Ted lived right in thé now 
of life, and was the most up-to-the-minute 
young man for miles around. 

As proof of this, take the store. That’s 
the way Ted always spoke of it—the store. 
It was the offspring of his own fertile brain, 
and he had all the young father’s inordinate 
pride in a thriving youngster. 

It was a remarkable store to find in a 
place like Pottersville — Pottersville, with 
its dingy railway station, its frame business 
block, and its one main street. Margot 
Porter, who had just bought one of the 
big houses on the hill, stopped short in 
amazement when she crossed the threshold 
that first morning. 

“Why, what a nice shop!” she ex- 
claimed, looking about at the hothouse to- 
matoes, the tins of everything from baked 
beans to truffles, and the baskets of mush- 
rooms—actually mushrooms! 

Then Ted came in from the back of the 
store. She took one look at him, looked 
again, as if to make sure that she saw what 
she saw, and sat down suddenly. 

“Good morning,” she said, and her tone 
was actually faint. 

“Good morning, Miss Porter,” Ted re- 
sponded brightly, taking in the well 
groomed figure. 

Margot Porter was noticeable anywhere. 
She was a large woman in the middle thir- 
ties, with a mez en trompette and well 
brushed hair. If anything went wrong with 
the world, she gave you the impression that 
she could always be relied on to set it right. 


S le: JONES would never have called 


Now, however, her customary poise 
seemed to have deserted her. 

“How did you know my name?” she 
asked. 

Ted smiled, with a flash of white teeth. 
Margot, still staring at him, blinked very 
rapidly. 

“Oh, I know everybody’s name! That’s 
my business.” 

“Your business? Oh, I thought you 
owned the store—” 

“TI do,” Ted explained. ‘ What I meant 
was that I always know when there is a 
newcomer in the neighborhood. I find out 
all about them—not curiosity, you know, 
Miss Porter. As I said, it’s my business,” 
he went on. “I find out how they live, 
what they like, what they will want to buy; 
and when they come in—we have it!” 

“ How unique!” Margot said. She man- 
aged to drag her eyes from his face long 
enough for another glance about the store. 
“ But of course it explains this shop.” 

“ Yes—it’s the answer, all right.” 

Ted looked at Margot shyly, boyishly, as 
if to discover whether her interest justified 
his enlarging on a subject so dear to him. 
Something in her intent silence must have 
reassured him. 

“In the city people can get anything in 
the eating line almost all the year around. 
That’s why the people who have places on 
the hill, and on the lake shore, didn’t open 
their houses until June and then beat it 
back to town in September. Their own 
gardens couldn’t feed them, and they 
couldn’t buy the things they wanted in the 
stores around hete. Of course, we have 
always had the neighborhood trade, but it’s 
the people from the city who bring in the 
big money. They’ll pay seventy cents a 
box for strawberries, and a dollar ten for 
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mushrooms. All they ask is, ‘Can you get 
them?’ And we can, and do.” 

“And it was your idea?” Margot en- 
couraged him. 

All she asked at the minute was that this 
youth should stand there, the light shining 
full on him—on his clear olive skin, the 
perfectly chiseled lips, the smile, the dark 
velvet of his eyes. He was so tall, so lean- 
hipped, so beautifully put together! 

Ted was nodding with youthful pride. 

“ Yes. Mother was scared at first, and 
I did run behind the first couple of months. 
A lot of stuff spoiled; but once the people 
from the big places found out that coming 
out of town in the spring, when it’s so beau- 
tiful, and staying late in the fall, when it’s 
more beautiful, didn’t mean roughing it, as 
you might say, I began to make money.” 

Margot touched a luscious bunch of pur- 
ple grapes. 

“Do you ship these things up from the 
South?” 

“Some, but most of it we grow.” 

Margot looked out of the window. 

“But where?” 

“In the hothouses. You may have no- 
ticed them down on the Willow Creek road. 
Marion Ames runs them for me.” 

“Ts she in partnership, or is she a rela- 
tive of yours?” 

A slight flush mounted to the smooth 
olive cheeks of Ted Jones. 

“ No, she’s not a relative—not exactly.” 

Margot, wise Margot Porter, whose busi- 
ness, whose very lucrative business, it was 
to know all the signs of the tender passion 
coming and going, nodded. Ted, after a 
half frown, laughed with a boyish uncon- 
cern. Then Margot got out her marketing 
list, and presently left the store. 

While Ted was checking up the various 
articles, his mother came in. 

“ Who was that, dear?” she asked. 

Ted looked up. 

“That was Miss Porter—Margot Porter, 
the woman who writes for the movies.” 

Mrs. Jones was deeply interested. 

“ Oh, yes—the one whose salary is as big 
as the President’s!” 

“The same. And say, mother, she’s go- 
ing to be here all summer. I'll bet she has 
a house full all the time. She’ll be worth 
a mint to us!” 

“Do you suppose shell have Monty 
Evans, or Celia Lee? Oh, Ted, do you 


suppose we'll see Constantine Favorelli, 
ever?” 
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“We might.” He stopped suddenly. 
“ Say, mother—what if she had Dorette 
Darling to visit? Say!” 


II 


OutsiveE the store, Margot Porter stand- 
ing with one foot on the step of her car, 
hesitated. She looked back at Ted Jones. 

“We're not going home,” she told the 
chauffeur. “ Drive to New York — and 
make the best time you can without getting 
pinched!” 

Once in New York she went directly to 
the Glendon-Hammerstein Studios, and was 
whisked up to the office floor. Margot Por- 
ter was a somebody—she was never kept 
waiting downstairs. 

Glendon was glad to see her, as usual, 
but she hardly let him finish his greeting. 

“ Tell me,” she began, “is it true about 
Favorelli?” 

Glendon mopped his forehead. He was 
a pink little man, with a short neck and 
ginger-colored hair that grew in tufts, like 
sagebrush on the desert. 

“A lot about Favorelli is true,” he re- 
turned moodily. 

“ Oh, don’t be cagy!” Margot snapped. 

“Well, what do you want to know?” 
Glendon demanded. 

“Ts it true that he and Hammerstein are 
on the verge of a break?” 

Glendon chuckled. 

“ Louis Hammerstein isn’t breaking with 
anybody who means so much to him in 
money—not if he can help himself; but we 
are having a lot of trouble with Favorelli. 
He’s fought with three of our best directors 
on the coast, and torn the script of his new 
picture to ribbons.” 

“ Why?” 

“Oh, he won’t do this, and he won’t do 
that. Fact is, Favorelli is losing interest in 
his work. He’s made a bunch of money, 
but, at heart, he isn’t one bit different from 
his pick-swinging brothers, even if he does 
wear spats and uses thirty-dollar-a-bottle 
toilet water. He wants to beat it back to 
sunny Italy and raise grapes, or olives, or 
just plain Hades—I don’t know.” 

“ Well, let him.” 

Margot leaned back in her chair. Glen- 
don stared at her. 

“ Let him—and worth a half a million a 
year to us!” 

“Let him go,” Margot repeated. 

“ And where will we ever get another 
such gold mine?” 
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“ Behind the counter of a grocery store 
up in Pottersville, New Jersey.” 

Margot tucked a straying hairpin back 
into her smooth hair, and smiled. Glendon 
waved his hand and snorted. 

“Can the comic stuff, Margot—it isn’t 
your line.” 

“I’m not being comic. 
for yourself.” 

Glendon reached for a cigar. 

“ Tell on, woman,” he commanded. 

Half an hour later Margot rose to go. 

“ Now, for Heaven’s sake, don’t slip up 
on this.” Glendon’s voice was eagerly 
anxious. “ You’d better let me do it.” 

* ly dear boy,” Margot protested, 
* here’s this kid who has never, in all prob- 
ability, been a hundred miles from his home 
in his life — unsophisticated, unworldly— 
why, he’ll be pie for me!” 

So it was that one morning, two days 
after this interview, Margot, having finished 
giving Ted Jones her order, turned back 
from the door. 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, will you do something 
for me?” 

Ted hurried from behind the counter. 


Come and see 


“Why, of course—anything, Miss Por- 


ter. Are you giving a dinner?” 

“No, it’s nothing like that.” Margot 
smiled. “I just wanted to know if some 
day, when you can spare the time, you’d 
take me to your hothouses. You can’t im- 
agine how interested I am!” 

Ted grinned. 

“ Say, isn’t it funny the way things work 
out? Marion was saying only last night 
that she was crazy to meet you, and we 
were trying to dope out some way, so you 
wouldn’t think we were fresh.” 

Margot laughed. 

“ Fine! When do we go?” 

Ted thought briefly. 

“ Well, to-day is Wednesday. We close 
the store between one and three—” 

“Tl be here at one. If you are not 
afraid of me as a chauffeur, I’d like to 
drive the car myself.” 


Ill 


Marcot Porter, her words to the con- 
trary, was not one bit interested in the hot- 
houses; but she was mightily interested in 
Marion Ames. What kind of a girl was 
she? How strong an oar did she pull with 
this young Ted Jones? 

In other words, was she going to find an 
enemy or an ally in the girl that Ted was 
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“going with”? Such was the information 
she had skillfully gleaned concerning Mar- 
ion Ames in the past few days—that she 
and young Jones were “ not what you might 
call engaged,” but they had been “ going 
together ” for the past two years. 

Marion Ames proved to be a soft-voiced, 
quiet-mannered young person, in a well fit- 
ting blue serge dress, with dark blue eyes 
behind amber-rimmed glasses. She showed 
them through the hothouses, but she let 
Ted do most of the talking. However, just 
before they left, she flowered a bit. 

“Oh, Ted, the huckleberry bushes are 
doing fine,” she said. “I’m so glad we 
tried them!” 

“ Huckleberries?” Margot asked in sur- 
prise. “‘ Why, surely you don’t need to 
grow huckleberries? The mountains must 
be full of them.” 

“But you people never get a chance at 
them,” Ted laughed. “ The kids from the 
mill down the valley strip the bushes before 
the berries are ripe; so this year we’re 
growing some—a fancy kind. You can 
have your huckleberry pie and huckleberry 
roll as well as the folks in the mill.” 

He foll»wed Marion down the long green 
aisle, sniffing the sweet, warm air. 

“ Gee, they smell nice, don’t they? Sort 
of spicy—oriental.” 

On the way back to the store, Margot 
skillfully switched him from a new type of 
lettuce and the huckleberry bushes to the 
subject that had occupied her mind from 
the minute she had first laid eyes on him. 
She hadn’t been able to get the “ line” on 
Marion that she had expected to get, and 
she didn’t want to lose time. 

“Mr. Jones, have you ever thought of 
going into the moving pictures?” 

Ted shot her a glance. At that sidewise 
shift of the eyes, so reminiscent of Favo- 
relli, Margot exulted. 

“Going into the moving picture busi- 
ness?” Ted repeated. Then he chortled. 
“ Of course I haven’t. I’m not such a fool 
as I look!” 

“You don’t look like a fool, my friend,” 
Margot informed him. “Do you know 
who you look like? You look like Constan- 
tine Favorelli.” 

Ted laughed again. 

“A couple of other people have told me 
that. Say, isn’t that Favorelli fellow 
good?” 

“H-m! Favorelli isn’t as good as his 
eyes are bad.” 














“ He sure has a bad pair of optics,” Ted 
agreed. “I always like to hear the girls 
in the audience gasp when he rolls them 
sidewise.” 

“You have the same trick.” 

Ted frowned. 

“Great snakes, Miss Porter, I haven’t 
any eye tricks! What do you think I am?” 

Margot brought the car to a stop, and 
turned to face him. 

“TJ think you are a young man with a 
remarkable future. I think you are the 
logical successor of Constantine Favorelli. 
You have everything he has, and more. 
You have youth, ability, and enthusiasm.” 

“Oh, say, Miss Porter!” young Jones 
demurred. “I never had the slightest de- 
sire to go into the movies. I don’t care 
much about them. After we close the store, 
I like to potter around in the garden, or to 
drive the flivver. Honestly, you’ve got me 
wrong!” 

Margot adjusted her stiff collar and set- 
tled down to business. For half an hour 
she talked, while Ted, acceding to her re- 
quest not to interrupt, listened in silence; 
but at the finish he shook his head. 

“Tt sounds fine,” he told her. “Of 
course, I’m not going to stay in Pottersville 
all my life—you needn’t worry about that. 
I’m going to see the world, once I get the 
store where I can leave it; but now—no, 
thank you just the same, Miss Porter, but 
there’s nothing doing.” 

Margot started her engine, deposited 
Ted in front of the store, and drove home. 
In such a daze was she that she all but ran 
into her own front gates. 

“ Well, Margot,” she observed caustical- 
ly, as she backed and continued up the 
drive, “ you must write considerably better 
than you talk!” 

At four o’clock she got Glendon on the 
telephone. 

“ Help!” she called. 

“ Well, spill it.” 

Glendon’s voice clearly indicated that no 
bad news could surprise him. 

“There’s nothing to spill, except my 
tears. Constantine Favorelli the Second 
turned me down.” ~ 

“Huh! I knew you'd ball it up. I'll be 
out to-morrow morning.” 

“ You’re wasting your time. That Jones 
lad doesn’t know what ambition means. 
All he wants from life is huckleberries!” 

“ Ambition!” Glendon snorted. “ Am- 
bition—in this day and generation!” 
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“ All right!” Margot retorted huffily. 
“ You'll fare no better than I did.” 

“ Money talks,” Glendon returned terse- 
ly, and hung up the receiver. 


IV 


Marcot expected that Glendon would 
appear the next morning, some time around 
noon. Then she would telephoné Ted 
Jones and make an appointment, and she 
and Glendon would ally their forces and 
move upon him. 

But Glendon had no such idea. Margot 
had done her worst, now let her keep out 
of it—that was his thought. As for any- 
body arranging an interview for him! All 
he would have to do would be to put in an 
appearance and reveal his identity. 
the crowds would scatter, and he and this 
young Jones would get down to cases. 

In New York that is what would be 
pretty sure to happen; but in Pottersville, 
not necessarily so. Pottersville had been 
founded by the Dutch in 1742, and many 
of the descendants of the first settlers still 
lived there. New York, the moving picture 
industry, the great E. C. Glendon—what 
were these to them? Not much! 

Glendon eased himself out of his car in 
Pottersville at ten o’clock—an ungodly 


hour for him. He walked into the store, ” q 


discovered Ted, gaped involuntarily as the 
boy’s startling good looks smote him, bland- 
ly announced who he was—and nothing 
happened. 

Ted was affable enough, but at the mo- 
ment he was talking with young Mrs. 
Grimes, who had experienced some diffi- 
culty with a box of gelatin purchased the 
day before. After his smiling nod in the 
general direction of Glendon, Ted bent 
again to the directions on the box which he 
and Mrs. Grimes were perusing. 

“It’s a new brand, but good,” Ted was 
telling the lady. “ Now did you follow the 
directions closely, Mrs. Grimes? Let’s see 
—‘ soak in cold water ’—” 

“ Cold water!” Mrs. Grimes said excited- 
ly. “ Does it say cold water?” 

Much animated dialogue, and finally 
Mrs. Grimes, giggling, but satisfied, depart- 
ed. Ted turned to the fuming Glendon. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. 
Glendon.” He gave him a quick glance. 
“Did you say your name was Glendon? 
You don’t belong around here, do you?” 
he inquired with interest. 

“Lord, no!” 
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Ted laughed, and drew forward his order 


“ Now what’s it to be?” 

The frown between Glendon’s eyes 
smoothed itself out as he looked at Ted’s 
alert, boyish face. 

“ Oh, I don’t want to buy anything!” 

He pushed his card across the counter, 
and swelled like a frog. That he should 
have to identify himself—and to a young 
hick in a country grocery store! 

“Oh, yes!” Ted nodded. “ The moving 
picture business! Say, Mr. Glendon, we’ve 
got somebody else in your line out here— 
Miss Margot Porter. Know her?” 

“T ought to,” replied Glendon. 
what I came up. for—” 

“ Just a minute.” 

The telephone was shrilling, and Ted 
dashed away. 

Before he came back from taking an 
order that covered two pages of his book, 
Glendon had come to the conclusion that 
the whole human race ate too much; but 
in due time Ted was once more leaning 
sociably over the counter. 

*“ Now, then, Mr. Glendon?” 

Glendon settled himself on an inadequate 
stool. 

“Mr. Jones,” he began impressively, 
“what is your idea of the moving picture 
industry?” 

Ted’s dark eyes wandered out through 
the window, where Glendon’s high-powered 
foreign car stood purring in the road. 

“ T think there’s money in it,” he replied. 

“I get you!” Glendon tapped Ted’s arm. 
“ But, my boy, a car like that one is only 
a drop in the bucket. It’s not the men at 
my end of the game who make the money. 
It’s the actors.” 

The door banged open, and a portly soul 
bearing a basket ambled in. 

“ Morning, Ted!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Sibley,” Ted re- 
plied, “ Mrs. Sibley isn’t sick, is she?” 

“ No—she’s doing up pie plant. That’s 
why I’m marketing. Here’s the list.” 

Ted took it and ran his eye down the 
paper. Then he looked up. 

“Oh, Mr. Glendon, meet Mr. Sibley. 
Mr. Sibley is our postmaster. Mr. Glen- 
don is in the movies,” he explained. 

Mr. Sibley deposited his basket on the 
counter, and squinted. 

“Ts that so, now? Don’t seem to recog- 
nize your face—and I thought I knew ’em 
all. Comedy, are you?” 


“ Now 
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Glendon fought apoplexy, and at length 
found his voice. 

“ No—I’m in the office end.” 

Sibley at once lost interest. Turning 
back to Ted, he engaged him in lengthy 
confab regarding the advisability of setting 
out peach trees in April. 

“Some say February is the best time,” 
he concluded. 

Ted was moving with a sort of greased 
rapidity from barrels to boxes, and to the 
shelves behind the counter. He listened 
and he talked, but he kept on the jump; 
and it really wasn’t the hour that Glendon 
believed it was before he had the order 
filled, and Sibley out of the store. 

But by this time the place had filled— 
half a dozen women, three chauffeurs, with 
lists in their hands, and two garrulous old 
men, who were busying themselves with 
somebody’s genealogy. Ted called for 
some one named Mart. A sallow-faced 
youth with a wart on the bridge of his nose 
put in an appearance, and took some of the 
business off the proprietor’s shoulders. 

It was after eleven when Ted could final- 
ly devote some attention to Mr. Glendon. 

“ Here, have a fan,” he offered solicit- 
ously. “ You look hot. Good morning, 
Mrs. Van Broecken! Mart will wait on 
you.” 

Glendon clutched Ted’s arm, and words 
leaped from his throat. 

“ Mr. Jones, I’m a busy man myself, and 
time means money to me. I’m prepared to 
make you an offer that will interest you. 
You belong in the moving pictures—” 

“Great snakes!” cried Ted. “ You're 
the second person in two days—” 

There was an unexpected interruption. 

“ Is this gentleman in the moving picture 
business?” Mrs. Van Broecken put down 
her string bag, full of groceries, on the 
counter. “Now this is luck! My son 
Frank has written a scenario. It’s better 
than anything I ever saw—I’ll say that for 
it. It’s—” 

“ Excuse me, madam, but I have noth- 
ing to do with the scenario department.” 
Glendon bounced about and faced Ted. 
“ Young man, is there any place where we 
can talk—privately?” 

Ted smiled soothingly on the evidently 
piqued Mrs. Van Broecken, and nodded to- 
ward the rear of the store. 

“ Why, yes—come right along.” 

Among the tinware, spades, and lawn 
mowers, Glendon had his say. 








“ Now, then, Mr. Jones,” he finished. 
“ How about it?” 

Ted smiled. 

“ Nothing doing.” 

Glendon’s jaw fell ajar. Then his eyes 
narrowed. 

“ The figures I mentioned are just rough. 
We might—” 

“ Oh, it isn’t the money—” 

“ Oh, come now, Mr. Jones! 
something we’re all after.” 

“Yes, but you see I’m making money 
now—good money.” 

When Glendon departed, he all but stum- 
bled down the steps to his car. 

“ Blind, deaf—and nutty!” he was mut- 
tering. He roused himself. “ Drive over 
to the station. I want to telephone.” 

A train was just pulling in. The first 
person to step off stopped suddenly, opened 
her wide eyes, and then waved a small, ex- 
cited hand. 

“ Why, Mr. Glendon!” 

Glendon had stopped too. 

“ Hello, Dorette!” 

Dorette Darling shook her finger at him. 

“Naughty boy! I believe you’ve been 
up to something. You don’t seem one bit 
pleased to see me. I’ve come to spend the 
week-end with Margot.” 

Glendon was leading her to his car. 

“Never mind, never mind! My dear 
child,” he added fervently, “ when a ship- 
wrecked mariner sights a floating spar, he 
does not question how it happened to be 
in his neighborhood!” . 


V 


GLENDON drove Dorette Darling up to 
Margot’s, and stayed for luncheon. Mar- 
got got out of him the story of his inter- 
view with young Ted Jones, and her active 
imagination filled in the details which he 
omitted. She nearly laughed herself into 
hysterics, and finally Glendon himself man- 
aged a wry sort of grin. 

“ Of course, we can afford to laugh now.” 

He beamed at Dorette, who pouted. 

“ Well, I don’t know as I’m so crazy 
about the part you’ve given me. Here I’m 
to get this kid—and he’ll probably pig the 
whole film!” 

Glendon was quick to nip this threat- 
ened rebellion. 

“ Now, that will be all. Just remember 
this, Dorette—you’re young, you film well, 
and you can follow a director’s instructions, 
but as yet you’re only a comer. ‘ The De- 
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sire of the Desert’ is your chance, but you 
can’t swing it alone.” 

Dorette considered this. Appearances to 
the contrary, she had something more than 
a cream puff for a brain. 


“ But watch your step,” the clever Mar- 


got cautioned. ‘“‘ Don’t pull any of the or- 


. dinary vamp stuff on this boy—he’s wise!” 


Dorette’s short upper lip curved in a 
wicked little smile. 

“ Have no fear. I know the line—I was 
born in a hick town myself!” 


Ted took Marion Ames riding that night. 
He told her, the first thing, about Glen- 
don’s visit to the store. 

“You didn’t accept his offer, did you?” 

Marion’s blue eyes were anxious. 

“TI did not. There is nothing in that 
game for me.” 

“ And that offer he made you wasn’t so 
big,” Marion added quickly. “ I’ve heard 
these big stars, like Monty Evans and Wal- 
ter Humphrey, make a thousand a week.” 

“ When they make it,” Ted replied sage- 
ly; “but they are always fighting with 
their companies; and if a picture doesn’t 
go, it affects their next contract. It’s not 
sure money.” 

“No, indeed,” Marion agreed. “It’s 
not like your business—people always have 
to eat. I should hate to think of you going 
out to Hollywood. Look at the stories you 
hear about that place!” 

“Oh, the stories—half that is newspaper 
talk, I guess.” 

“T don’t know. Even a newspaper has 
to have something to start with.” Marion 
looked up at him shyly. “I'd be worried 
about you. Somebody might steal you 
away from me!” 

“ Not a chance!” 


VI 


Wuat do young people talk about in 
the course of “ getting acquainted”? No- 
body knows, and then no two ever talk 
about the same things. 

Dorette Darling and Ted Jones began 
by talking about huckleberries. The way 
Dorette could eat a auckleberry that seemed 
too big for her little three-cornered mouth, 
was art—a performance enticing to watch, 
and to think about afterward. Ted thought 
about it afterward — about the soft red 
mouth, and the little white teeth, and the 
blue eyes, and the curling lashes that shad- 
owed them, like willow-fringes over a danc- 
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ing stream. Ted fancied this comparison, 
which he had thought up himself. 
And then, too, the way Dorette had of 


saying: 
“ Really? Oh, do tell me some more, 
Mr. Jones!” 


The summer drifted along on the wings - 


of warm, garden-scented winds. Before 
anybody realized it, the grapes were pur- 
pling in the arbors, and the hills and road- 
sides were bright with goldenrod. Dorette 
Darling spent practically the whole summer 
with Margot Porter, and, no matter what 
she thought about it, neither Margot nor 
Glendon considered her time wasted. There 
were moments when Glendon waxed impa- 
tient, but he had taken shrewd note of the 
cut of Ted’s jaw, and realized that here 
was a situation that couldn’t be rushed. 

Ted himself had never had such a pros- 
perous summer. He planned an addition 
to the store and the hothouses. 

“Miss Porter has sure done an awful 
lot for this town,” he told Marion one 
night, when they were sitting on her porch. 

She nodded. 

“Yes. My goodness, those friends of 
hers must all be awfully rich! And most 
of them made their money from the mov- 
ing pictures.” 

“We never thought anything of the old 
Dutch houses around here, did we?” Ted 
said. “Except that they were nice and 
roomy, and that our folks had always lived 
in them. Then along comes this bunch and 
goes crazy about them, and they sell like 
hot cakes!” 

“And look at the money that’s been 
spent fixing them up—hardwood floors, 
bathrooms, new water systems. Ted, there 
must be millions in the movie business!” 

The moon floated from behind the big 
black walnut tree. It shone full on Ted’s 
well shaped head, as smooth as a seal’s, on 
his straight nose and clean-cut chin. 

Marion bent forward and regarded him 
deliberately. For a long time she was si- 
lent. Then she said: 

“ Ted, do you know that you’re awfully 
handsome?” 

Ted was busy packing his pipe. 

“ Rats!” he observed, when this opera- 
tion was finished. He leaned his head back 
against Marion’s knee. “ But I’m glad you 
think so, if it makes you love me better. 
Does it?” 

His tone was lazy rather than ardent. 
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“I suppose so. Girls like a handsome 
man. The girls would be crazy about you 
on the screen. They’d write you notes. 
Miss Porter told me these young screen 
stars use the notes girls write them to boost 
their salaries.” 

“ Good idea!” 

“ You know, Ted,” Marion went on slow- 
ly, as if feeling her way along a road she 
was not at all sure of, “ these young fellows 
make tremendous incomes. I knew they 
made money, but—” She put her capable- 
looking hand on Ted’s shoulder. “ Ted, 
why don’t you go into the movies?” 

“ Because I don’t want to.” 

Ted blew a smoke ring, and interestedly 
watched it drift into the moon’s rays. 

“ But, Ted, think of the money you’d 
make!” 

“ T’m making money now, and I’m going 
to make more. Say, you know what I’ve 
been thinking of? A chain of stores!” 

Marion didn’t let him finish. 

“ But what do you want to be a store- 
keeper for, when you could be a movie 
king?” 

Ted glanced at his watch, and rose. 

“'Where’s the comparison there?” he 
asked. 

He slipped his arms about Marion, and 
kissed her; and for the moment her argu- 
ment departed from her mind. She was 
young — and the moon, and the scented 
summer night, and all! 

As Ted settled himself behind the wheel 
of his car, he sighed. Then, catching him- 
self at this, he frowned. The day before 
little Dorette Darling had placed her rose 
petal of a hand for one brief, fleeting mo- 
ment on his throat—and the place she 
touched had burned for twenty-four hours. 
He could feel it even now. Why didn’t the 
touch of Marion’s hand—why, even when 
he kissed her— 

He shut off the engine, and sat staring 
straight in front of him. 

At four o’clock in the morning his mother 
heard him come out of his room. 

“ Ted,” she called, “ what’s the matter, 
dear? Are you sick?” 

“ No—I’m going down to the lake to 
swim. It’s too hot to sleep.” 


vil 


THE next afternoon Dorette had a visi- 
tor. She seated the caller in the summer- 
house, and said she would run in and get 
Margot Porter. 
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“No, don’t,” Marion Ames said. “I 
want to talk to you.” 

Dorette looked scared. 

“ About Ted,” Marion added purpose- 
fully, and Dorette looked more scared. 

That night, at dinner, she faced Glendon 
and Margot across the coffee cups, and 
didn’t look scared at all. 

“ T’m going to quit,” she announced. “I 
feel like a skunk.” 

If a soft, furry little rabbit had come 
lunging out of his burrow, all growls and 
claws, Margot and Glendon could not have 
been more dumfounded. 

“ What’s biting you?” Glendon asked. 

Dorette told him. 

“ And,” she finished, “ you can imagine 
how I felt. Here we are planning to steal 
her man—because she won’t have a look 
in, once he gets out in Hollywood—and she 
comes and begs me—begs me, mind you— 
to use my influence to get that kid into the 
movies.” 

Dorette put her bright head down among 
the Sévres cups, and wept. Glendon rose 
to his feet, but Margot’s warning glance 
was unnecessary. He knew when to un- 
leash the dogs of war, and when to play 
the diplomat. 

“ But, dear child,” he said, in the voice 
of a cooing dove, “ you have invested this 
idea with all sorts of trimmings it doesn’t 
really possess. You talk as if we were vil- 
lains. Why, ,ve’re thinking of this boy’s 
future—” 

Dorette jerked up her head. 

“Can that—with me! Just because I 
have a short upper lip and dimples, every- 
body plays me for a simpleton.” 

Glendon lit a fresh cigar and leaned for- 
ward. He talked very kindly, his voice 
was mild enough, but the meaning of his 
words was unmistakably clear. 

The little Dorette listened to him, gulped 
once or twice, dabbed her eyes, and pres- 
ently rose. 

“ All right!” she said limply. “T’ll go 
through. I’m no welsher. I know all 
you’ve done for me, Mr. Glendon, and if 
this is my chance to balance my account 
I'll take it. But ”—she rolled her hand- 
kerchief into a tight wet ball—“ but, gee, 
if we could only look ahead when we con- 
tract debts—girls especially!” 


As Dorette had declared, she was no 
welsher. Incidentally, she was no fool. 
She had declared that, too. 


The next afternoon, Ted Jones took her 
motoring. He didn’t know exactly how this 
had come about, in the busiest part of a 
busy Saturday; but here he was sitting be- 
side Dorette, with the car stopped in a 
shady spot overlooking the lake. 


There was a marked change in Dorette’s - 


manner. Gone were the insouciance, the 
provocative gurgles, the follow-me flash of 
her eyes, and the gestures that always made 
Ted think of fluttering white butterflies. 
Now she was all business. 

“Mr. Jones,” she began, “I’m going 
away to-morrow, and it would be a poor re- 
turn for al! your many kindnesses to me 
this summer if I did not speak to you about 
your future.” 


“T didn’t know you were going away,” : 


Ted said sharply. 

Dorette ignored this. , 

“As you know,” she continued evenly, 
“ the moving picture industry offers excep- 
tional opportunities to a young man en- 
dowed as you are. Frankly, you would ~ 


have a very successful career ahead of you.” 
She met Ted’s dark eyes, and her own | 


slipped away. Ted was plainly endeavor- 
ing to smile, but he wasn’t making much of 
a success of it. 4 

“Tt seems funny to hear you talk like ~ 
that—so authoritatively—when you are so 
little and so young. Yet everybody knows 
how successful you are.” 

Dorette laughed —a beautiful bit of 
laughter, like a well trained brook. 

“ Yes, I’m successful. Everybody knows 
who I am, how much money I make; but 
here is something they don’t know—that I 
work eighteen hours a day, and can’t call 
my soul my own!” 

Ted looked interested. 

“Ts it work? Is it, really? That side ~ 
never occurred to me. It seemed like 
play.” 

“Play! You ought to come out to Hol- 
lywood, and work on a big picture like 
‘ The Desire of the Desert.’ You’d see how 
much you’d play!” 

Ted snapped a twig that he had been 
fingering. 

“That’s your new picture, isn’t it? 
That’s why you’re going away?” 

Dorette nodded. 

“ Yes—and it’s the picture Glendon had 
in mind for you.” 

Ted started. 

“Your picture! He never told me 
that!” 
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“ Would it have made any difference if 
he had? No, no I didn’t mean that!” 

Ted looked down at her. 

“ T—I guess it would,” he said slowly. 

Dorette straightened. 

“ Of course, you mustn’t forget this,” she 
hurried on nervously. “A picture like that 
means work, and leading a totally different 
life from any you ever lived. It means 
facing conditions—” 

Suddenly Ted interrupted her slightly 
breathless recital. 

“Look here! Are you trying to paint 
this game of yours in glowing colors, or are 
you trying to scare me off? Dorette, just 
what are you trying to do?” 

Dorette’s throat was pulsating like a 
bird’s. 

“TI don’t know,” she whispered. 

“ There’s something here I don’t under- 
stand,” Ted said. He took hold of Dor- 
ette’s shoulders, and turned her around, 
very gently, so that she faced him. “ You’re 
going to Hollywood, aren’t you? Now do 
you or don’t you want me out there? Look 
at me, please!” 

Dorette raised her eyelids as if they were 
weighted. 

“ I—don’t—I—do—oh, please let me 
out! There’s Mr. Glendon—he’ll drive me 
home!” 


Marion Ames learned from Ted, that 
night, that he and Dorette Darling had had 
a talk. Ted didn’t say what they had 
talked about, but Marion felt that she 
could guess. She settled Ted with one of 
her father’s best cigars and a pillow at his 
back. Then she began to talk to him, 
smoothly, reasonably, convincingly. 

“Tt’s your chance,” she finished. 

“Ts it?” 

Ted’s tone was dull. 

“Tt certainly is,” Marion told him im- 
patiently. “I’m surprised that an up-and- 
doing boy, as you have always prided your- 
self on being, can’t see it. y, it would 
be play for you—” 

“There you’re wrong. It’s hard work.” 

“ But you could do it. You think you 
could, don’t you?” 

Marion’s voice took on a note of quick 
anxiety. 

“Well, there’s mighty few things I 
haven’t been able to do, once I got down 
to it. A cinch never interested me.” 

“But you’re interested now?” Marion 
cut in quickly. 
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There was a long silence. From the 
shadowy grove of beech trees a sleepy bird 
twittered, and at once the branches began 
to move, as if to rock him back to sleep. 
Ted lifted his head to stare at nothing. 

“ Yes—lI’m interested.” 

There was a touch of grim humor at the 
corners of his mouth. He didn’t meet Ma- 
rion’s eyes; and later, when they said good 
night, he didn’t kiss her. Then he came 
back from the car and snatched her in his 
arms. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Marion 
asked. “You act so queer—sort of 
scared—” 

“ Oh, this whole thing is so—” 

“Tt’s big,” Marion said. “ That’s why 
I talked you into it. I’m looking ahead.” 

Ted was looking ahead, too. That is, 
one minute he was trying to look ahead, 
and the next he would slam the door of 
his mind, refusing all promptings to ana- 
lyze his unruly emotions. 
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In October Ted Jones was “ working ” 
in Hollywood. That’s what Margot Por- 
ter and Glendon called it, but it didn’t 
seem like working to Ted. The boy want- 
ed to work. He wanted to work so hard 
that he would have no time to think. He 
didn’t find his thoughts pleasant company; 
but, work or not, his days were well filled. 

He learned to ride a horse, to fence, to 
box, and to swim. Of course, he had al- 
ways been a swimmer of the hole-under- 
the-bridge variety, but now he learned the 
crawl stroke and the trudgeon. He learned 
to stand on a spring board, flex his straight 
young back, and dive, and to do all sorts 
of fancy stunts. 

He learned to wear clothes—no, “ wear ” 
is not the word. He made them part of 
himself—even a morning coat and pearl 
gray spats. Deep in his boyish heart, Ted 
took rather kindly to sartorial adornments. 
When a dress suit became evening clothes 
to him, he had a vague feeling that he had 
“ arrived.” 

“But you are wrong about it being 
work,” he told Dorette one evening, when 
he had dropped in to see her. “ It’s like 
a game. I’d be ashamed to sign a contract 
and get paid for playing it!” 

Unaccountably, the contract that Glen- 
don had had ready for weeks had not been 
signed. That’s one reason why Dorette 
Darling was still in the picture. 








“ Be on hand when he gets homesick,” 
Glendon had instructed her. “ Listen sym- 
pathetically when he babbles of the beets.” 

“Oh, you'll call it work all right, once 
the novelty wears off,” she told Ted now. 

The little screen artist leaned forward to 
pluck a purple iris. She was sitting on a 
marble bench beside a sunken pool, and 
Ted was sprawled at her feet. He twisted 
about to laugh up at her. 

“ My child, you don’t know what work 
means. Work means getting up in the 
morning at sunrise, going all day, planting, 
watching things grow, picking them, selling 
them, pleasing folks, and tumbling in to 
bed at night—tired! Not dog tired, like 
I get out here, but sleepy tired.” 

“Day in and day out, no change—did 
you like it, really?” 

Ted nodded. 

“You can’t have too much of a good 
thing.” He leaned back and stared up 
into the new moon. “It’s March—plant- 
ing time back home. We're getting things 
out in the frames. I’m old-fashioned— 
that’s the Dutch in me. I wait for the new 
moon to plant.” 

Dorette moved restlessly on the bench. 

“ But Miss Ames will be looking out for 
things, won’t she?” 

“Yes, but I like to do things myself. 
Gee, how I’d like to be sitting in Marion’s 
parlor this minute, having a good talk 
about things!” 

“ Would you?” 

Dorette’s tone was lifeless. Ted looked 
at her fluffy lace dress, her drooping hat, 
and her blue eyes, shadowed ‘by those 
dream-troubling lashes. He touched her 
hand. 

“Tt sounds crazy, doesn’t it—to you?” 

Dorette linked her small hands together. 

“TI don’t know. They say places hold 
us. I read somewhere: 

“Places hold one—in bright weather, 
Caught up in heavenly tether, 

I should see the willowed edges 

Of a brook with sunburned sedges, 


Leap and lightly pass 
On brown tufts of crinkly grass.” 


Ted had caught a fold of her skirt. 

“ Dorette, how funny that you should 
know anything like that!” 

“Funny?” she repeated listlessly. 

“T never thought a thing like that would 
appeal to you.” He rose to his knees. 
“ Dorette, does it?” 

Dorette looked down at the smooth, dark 
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head. For an instant her small hand flut- a 
tered over it, a lost butterfly, but it did not ~~ 


alight. 
Ix 


Tuat week they began work on “The 
Desire of the Desert ”—try-outs, tentative ~ 
filming. As the days went on, Glendon, ~ 
Margot Porter, and Hugh Wyatt, who was 
directing the picture, began to show con- ~ 
cern y 










“ All right up to the love scenes,” was ~ 
Margot’s comment. ‘= 
“He makes love like a wooden Indian,” | 
Glendon added irritably. ee 
“Oh, he’ll come along all right,” Wyatt ~ 
reassured them, even after a parti Rs. 
arduous hour with Ted. “ That’s the - 
est part of the work, at first, to a he-man ~ 
like Jones. Do you remember the trouble ~ 
we had with Chipping, the golf champion?” ~ 
And Ted did seem to improve, until one — 
morning Glendon, who was idly watching ~ 
him read a letter that had just been handed 
to him, saw the boy start, and the color © 
slowly drain from his cheeks. ae 
“What is it?” Glendon asked quickly. ~ 
“ Not bad news, I hope?” a 
Ted folded the letter, put it in his pocket, 
took it out again, and finally tore it to tiny 
bits. He was smiling, but Glendon, wise 
as he was, could make nothing of his smile, — 
and his eyes were like live coals. 
“Tt’s news,” he said slowly; “bad, or | 
not—I don’t know. A friend of mine has ~ 
just been married. You remember Miss ~ 
Ames? She ran away and married Frank © 
Van Broecken. He drives a taxi.” 3 
“ She looked as if she had more sense,” — 
replied Glendon, trying to keep his voice ~ 
equable. a 
Ted laughed aloud. : 
“Oh, she has sense, all right—Marion ~ 
has. She’s done very well for herself. © 
Frank has just had a scenario accepted, and ~ 
she writes she thinks the money, the big = 
money, is in that end of the game.” i 


























“* Well, here’s a fine kettle of fish!” Glen- 
don exploded to Margot Porter, his face ~ 
pink with consternation. “ Here this lad ~ 
was just getting good, and his girl gives him 
the go-by!” . 

“That Ames girl? She’s thrown him 
down? You're sure?” a 

Margot’s voice held a ring of excitement. 

“‘ Yes—she eloped with a hack driver, it ~~ 
seems. Why are you looking so pleased?” 
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“Get your contract ready for Ted. 
Shoot his big scene with Dorette to-morrow. 
Everything’s all right!” 

“ Everything is all right?” Glendon re- 
péated scornfully. “Say, I know these 
temperamental screen stars!” 

Margot patted him on the shoulder. 

“ That boy hasn’t an ounce of tempera- 
ment in his make-up.” 

“ When the girl you love—” 

“ Ring off!” Margot interrupted blithely. 
“Ted Jones hasn’t been in love with Ma- 
rion Ames for four months. He’s mad over 


Dorette. After that love scene—the moon- 
bathed roof of an Arab house—soft cush- 
ions—the whisper of music—oriental per- 
fume—enter the young sheik—Dorette in 
that chiffon robe—why, once he has her in 
his arms—all right! 
the game is finished! 


My dear Glendon, 
We win!” 


The next morning Glendon stood beside 
the director and watched the shooting of a 
couple of minor scenes. 

“ All right, Jones,” Wyatt called present- 
ly. “Come, Dorette! We'll go through 
this once.” 

As Glendon watched, his eyes — jaded, 
sophisticated eyes that had watched the 
rise and wane of many a movie star— 
gradually began to glow. 

“ Gad!” he exulted, as Ted, moving like 
a panther, dragged Dorette into his arms. 
“The women are going to eat that!” 

Then, suddenly, he frowned. For a sec- 
ond he watched, then touched Wyatt on 
the shoulder. 

“ Look at Jones!” he said. 

Wyatt’s lips were tight. He signaled the 
camera man, and the clicking of the crank 
ceased. Ted, his face half buried in Dor- 
ette’s hair, looked up. 

“Say!” Glendon burst out irascibly. 
“What do you think you’re doing? 
What’s the idea of wiggling your nose like 
that? Is that your notion of registering 
passionate love? God, you look like a rab- 
bit scenting a cabbage patch!” 

Ted was staring down at Dorette’s head, 
which still lay on his breast. 

“Tt’s her hair—that perfume,” he mut- 
tered. ‘ You—you fellows will have to let 
me off for to-day. I’m all shot to pieces!” 

With this he stumbled by the amazed 
company, and vanished. Glendon was 
positively stuttering. 

“ What’s all this about your hair? What 
did he mean by that?” He crossed to Dor- 
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ette and sniffed her tresses. “Sort of 
heady, but smells all right to me.” 
Dorette’s eyes were round. 
“It’s a new perfume. Margot gave it 
to me. She called it élixir d'amour.” 
Glendon went up like a rocket. 
“Margot! Yes—she was the one who 
said this bird Jones had no temperament!” 


Dorette Darling spent a restless day. 
She spent most of it driving about the 
streets of Hollywood in her little car. When 
she passed any of Ted’s customary haunts, 
she almost stopped; but she caught never a 
glimpse of him. About nine o’clock, looking 
decidedly frightened, but still determined, 
she took a road out of town which she and 
Ted had often followed, to a woodsy place 
through which ran a small stream. Sure 
enough, here she found Ted. 

He hardly noticed her at first. His eyes 
were far-focused, as if intent on vision that 
only he could see. 

“T had to find you,” Dorette began 
breathlessly. “I feel as if everything was 
my fault; but when Margot gave me that 
perfume, how could I know—and even yet 
I don’t see—” 

Ted looked at her. 

“ That perfume—oh, gee!” 

He was sitting behind the wheel of his 
car, and now he dropped his head down on 
his outspread arms. Dorette climbed in 
and sat down beside him. 

“T guess it wasn’t altogether the per- 
fume,” she hazarded gently. There was a 
yearning sweetness in her blue eyes. “ I’m 
so sorry—about.Miss Ames, you know. It 
isn’t much to say you’re sorry, but it’s 
all—” 

“Oh, that!” Dorette had to bend for- 
ward to hear him. “It wasn’t that. It 
was the perfume. Good Lord, Dorette— 
oh, it smelled just like huckleberries!” 

“‘ Huckleberries—and at fifty dollars an 
ounce!” 

“It reminded me—of home.” 

There was a long silence. Overhead, 
night drew aside the curtain of fleecy 
clouds, proudly to show the world the 
young moon nestled in her cradle. A soft, 
warm wind wandered among the tree tops, 
and the brook sang a love song to the flow- 
ers that leaned low to listen. 

Presently Dorette turned to Ted. His 
head was still buried in his arms, but be- 
tween his arms and the wheel was a space. 
Dorette eyed it calculatingly. Then she 
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deliberately inserted her curly head in the 
space, followed by as much of her small 
self as she could manage to squeeze in. 

“Teddy!” she whispered. “ Speaking 
of home—oh, Teddy, dear! How strong 
you are!” * 


GLENDON felt that the time had come to 
make a stand. The next morning, when 
Ted appeared in his office, his attitude was 
distinctly offish; and even the friendly 
Margot looked exceedingly grave. 

“So you’ve come back!” 

Glendon lit a cigar and puffed forth an 
angry cloud of smoke. Ted grinned. 

“ Yes, I have—for good.” 


Glendon’s eyes narrowed to cautious slits. © 


“ What do you mean by that?” 

Margot was looking at Dorette, who 
wore her happiness like a primrose wreath 
upon her brow. 

“ Ted means he’s ready to sign up,” she 
said quickly. 

Glendon whipped the contract from the 
top drawer; but Ted held up his hand. 

“ No—not that contract!” He sat down 
on the edge of the desk. “ Now, Mr. Glen- 
don, I don’t want you to feel that I’m hold- 
ing you up, but business is business, and 
here’s my proposition.” 

Glendon sat up, bristling. 

Ted knew what he wanted, and he stated 
it with no loss of words. 

“ Considering everything,” he finished, 
“a thousand a week will be all right.” 

“To start with,” Dorette slipped in coo- 
ingly, her adoring eyes fixed on Ted. 

Glendon shot her a venomous glance. 
This was her work—or was it? Ted was a 
young man who kept his eyes and ears wide 
open during all his waking hours, and Hol- 
lywood soon taught a man the market value 
of dark eyes, square shoulders, and a flash- 
ing smile. 

However, Glendon didn’t see why he 
should take all this lying down. 

“ You’re crazy!” he told Ted. 

That young man shook his head. 

“Not me! I leave that to the artists in 
the game. I’m just a business man.” 

“We'll wait a day or so,” Glendon 
stalled. 

“ Why?” 

Glendon chewed on his cigar, and medi- 
tated unhappily upon the whole moving 
—— game. Presently he jabbed at a 

utton. 
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“T want Higsby,” he ordered. Then he ~ 
turned back to Ted. “God knows you ~ 
don’t need a lawyer—you’re pretty good at 
highbinding yourself!” 


Late that same afternoon, Margot Porter — 
sat in the office alone with Glendon. She ~ 
was running her eyes over the contract in 
her hand, down to Ted’s signature-at the ~ 
bottom, plain and devoid of flourishes. = 

“T feel years younger with this signed.” ~ 
She sighed contentedly. “ Right up to the ~ 
minute when you handed him the pen, I © 
wasn’t one bit sure we’d land him. After ~ 
that flash of temperament yesterday at 
the studio—” = 

Glendon swung around in his chair. 

“That wasn’t a flash of temperament. ~ 
It was a flash of financial genius. Jones — 
let us see how good he was, and then fad- ~ 
ed, to give us time to figure out how much ~ 
he was worth.” ae 

“ But Dorette said he was so homesick ~ 
that—oh, what if he had bolted back?” 5 

“They don’t go back,” Glendon snort- ~ 
ed. “Once these hicks hit Hollywood, ~ 
once they start handling the real green, ~ 
pampering the pie plant ceases to mean ~ 
anything to them!” By 

“ Just the same, with Dorette encourag- ~ 
ing him to talk about home all the time, ~ 
and that line of hers about coming from ~ 
a small town herself—” x 

“She did—that’s why she’s off ’em for ~ 
life. She wouldn’t let him go back.” 9 

Margot rose. 7 

“ But, of course, what really got Ted in ~ 
the end is what always gets your man of 
real spirit — the thrill of attainment, the ~ 
fires of ambition—” 5 

“Huh! Put that in a script!” Glendon ~ 
settled his neck down into his collar. ~ 
“You can take this from me, Margot— * 
what got this Jones is what gets ’em all— ~~ 
a pretty girl, natural vanity, and the money ~~ 
he’s going to drag down.” . 

There was a pause. Then Margot 
smiled. : 

“He was telling me that as a side line © 
he’s going to raise huckleberries. That in © 
this climate—” a 

“ Aw, tell that to the press agent!” ~~ 
Glendon shut his world-weary eyes. “In © 
six months that vegetable vender will be ~ 
raising the usual crop—mostly hell!” : 

Margot eyed him frowningly. ie 

“ Oh, men!” she said disgustedly. “ Men 
are so primitive!” - 





















































By Gilbert 


HEY all laughed at it. It must be 

a good enough story, to make them 

all laugh like that. She herself had 
laughed at it the first time she heard it. 
She laughed along now because the others 
laughed, and she did not want them to sus- 
pect how much Charlie annoyed her by 
telling it. Annoyed her? Tortured, rather! 

“Well, good people, I want to tell you 
about a friend of mine—perfect gentleman 
and all that—who traveled for the Good- 
truck people. Once, when he was in a 
Pullman, he happened to stick his head 
out into the aisle, and—” 

He always began it like that. There was 
never the slightest deviation. She had be- 
gun to suspect, by now, that he had learned 
it by heart. He knew just where to pause, 
too, and how long, for his laughs; and they 
always came. That was the most exas- 
perating part of it. It was the sort of story 
that treads all over the real wit and re- 
partee of an evening, and leaves everybody 
flattened out in lazy good humor. 

He was very handsome—which, she told 
herself after four months, is why she had 
married him. She had reached the stage 
of self-examination. Seventeen repetitions 
of that story in her presence in four months 
had forced her into it. 

The seventeen times did not include a 
few scattered occasions when they had been 
merely engaged. She had not begun count- 
ing repetitions, then. It was on the 
strength of that story that she made up her 
mind to marry him. She had liked other 
men—witty and fastidious men, too—and 
never married them; but at the Hollands’ 
house party, one dull noonday, he had 
leaped into the breach of a silence in a 
handsome, energetic, and earnest way. 


“ Well, good people,” he had begun, “I 


want to tell you about a friend of mine—” 
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And immediate:y the force of him, the 
expansive good will, had worked wonders. 
Two nights later he was telling her of his 
success at selling Himmeldorf magnetos— 
and she was listening. 

After they were engaged, and he was on 
exhibition to all her friends and relatives, 
it may have surprised her to hear the first 
set of repetitions, but it did not trouble 
her. This business of going out to Aunt 
Hattie’s or Second Cousin Sig’s to show 
him and his table manners off was stupid, 
at best. He made the best of it by telling 
them, very genially, when lulls obtruded: 

“ Well, good people—” 

She had been grateful for his patience 
and perseverance. Aunt Hattie had 
straightway spread around the family the 
assurance that he was a whole vaudeville 
show, and Cousin Sig had increased his 
wedding present by six cups and saucers. 

. Poor, dear boy,” she thought, “ telling 
it over and over for my sake!” 

But on the honeymoon —they had 
stopped off at the Grand Cajion on the 
way to Himmelville, the brand-new city 
that Himmeldorf magnetos had built up 
out of nothing—he told it to her again— 
to her alone, mind you! 

They were leaning over the rail at El 
Tovar, looking down into the infinite fan- 
tasy of colored crag and twilight distances. 
Far below them an eagle was circling to 
the sun-stained river. 

“Well, honey bunch,” he began, “I 
want to tell you about a friénd of mine— 
perfect gentleman and all that—” 

She looked around quickly. There was 
no one else in sight. 

“ Goodtruck people. Once, when—” 

Tt was to her, just to her, he was telling 
it. She stared at him. 

“Why, Charlie—” 





Leaning on the rail with his square, reso- 
lute shoulders, he went on gazing down and 
reciting. His voice, vibrant with ardor, 
galloped out across the immensity of open 
gulfs, pronouncing a new benediction over 
all their splendors. The sunset sheeted his 
earnest face with the same glory that the 
cliffs proclaimed. He was magnificent! 

“ Stuck his head out into the aisle—” 

Silent and unprotesting, she heard it 
through. It seemed to her like the saga of 
her caveman. How well he told it! How 
unerringly! When he paused at the right 
places, she managed to supply the right 
amounts of laughter. When he finished, 
she came close to him; but even as he threw 
his arm around her, she murmured: 

“ One! ” 

She had begun to count the times. 

She had been bred by Meredith to be- 
lieve that anecdotes are only second-class 
wit. She prided herself on a sense of hu- 
mor, and had enough of that precious gift 
never to display her pride in it. She rev- 
eled in Shaw and Wilde and Rochefou- 
cauld. The touch and go of pun and par- 
ley had been the chief exhilaration of her 
young life. Other maidens might be Joan 
of Arc, Florence Nightingale, or Susanne 
Lenglen. She had always dreamed herself 
another Mme. de Staél, stretched out in a 
chaise longue with bare toes, filling the lux- 
urious air around her with scintillant epi- 
grams and sallies. 

When they came back to their newly fur- 
nished apartment, she straightway bought 
a print of Whistler’s mother and hung it 
between the twin beds. Charlie, and all 
of Charlie’s folks—whom he urged to come 
and see them often, now they had found 
the way—were touched by the sentiment. 

She almost explained to one of them that 
it was because the dear, placid old lady had 
mothered the man who wrote “ The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies ”; but she did not, 
because, that evening, when they were all 
at table, Charlie told the story again—the 
third time, that was—and they all laughed. 

The next day she wrote a sonnet—a 
barbed and wicked piece of neatness—and 
sent it to her favorite newspaper columnist. 
She had been a giddy contributor in her 
day, and under her own name, too. This, 
of course, had to hide its bitter light be- 
neath a nom de plume. It was about a new 
Andromeda, a lady wedded to an anecdote. 

When it was printed, she left a copy of 
the paper folded cannily on Charlie’s chif- 
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“THE TWENTIETH TIME 


fonier. He took the paper to bed, turned 
to the sporting page, and fell asleep over it. 

In the taxi, coming back from the 
Spences’ dinner party — the eighth time, 
that was—she steeled herself to remonstrate 
with him. She loved him too dearly to fall 
back on sarcasm or insinuation. She want- 
ed to tell him plainly—to have it out; but 
the taxi window played leapfrog with street 
lights that disclosed his face and added ra- 
diance to its liveliness. 

“ Charlie,” she began, “that story of 
yours—you’ve told it so often, dear!” 

“ Gosh, yes,”’ he exulted, “ and it always 
gets a laugh. It’s a cuckoo!” 

A lurch of the taxi threw her against 
Charlie's manly chest. Quivering, silenced, 
she remained there. 

The next night Charlie told it again. 

Once more, and the times counted ten. 
There was a summariness, a finality to the 
decimal number. It ended a decade of 
spiritual cruelty inflicted by the Goodtruck 
people and the Pullman aisle. It began a 
new era which stretched off into middle 
age, old age, senility, with millions of mile- 
stones of that anecdote along the way. It 
told her the utter uselessness of plea or pro- 
test against that friend of Charlie’s—the 
perfect gentleman and all that—and 
plunged her secret soul into a vow. 

Nine times more she would allow him. 
No more than that, she vowed! On the 
twentieth time she would leave him. She 
would leave him, his name, his house and 
bed and board, forever. 


II 


By the fifteenth time it had taken on the 
ghastliness of habit. It had become a 
druggish sedative to her ears. If she did 
not hear it every few days, her nerves 
would grow taut against the tarrying of an 
inevitability, as flesh rebels against a whip’s 
delay. When he sprang it, it was the 
springing of a gallows trap, the “ finis ” 
scrawled beneath another chapter. 

At the sixteenth repetition—they were 
at the breakfast table with her father and 
mother, for whom, as Charlie put it, the 
latch string was always out—she almost 
overturned the coffeepot because he told 
about “an acquaintance of mine,” instead 
of “a friend”; but when her parents 
laughed and beamed across their eggy toast 
at precisely the right moments, her own 
smile took on all the gelid ambiguity of a 
Mona Lisa’s. Four times more, and— 
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He turned a bridge game into a hilarious 
rout, a few nights thereafter. She sat star- 
ing at the back of her cards. There was a 
lithograph on them, entitled “ Love’s Sweet 
Dream.” Three times more! 

On the Hollands’ tennis court, the next 
week-end, he broke up a game of mixed 
doubles with it. 

Two days later, in the brittle anxiety of 
a hospital anteroom, where they were wait- 
ing, amid Benson’s relatives, to hear 
whether Benson—Charlie’s friend, his chief 
on the Himmeldorf sales force—would sur- 
vive the operation, he strove manfully, and 
succeeded. He genuinely, earnestly suc- 
ceeded. Even Mrs. Benson, on the brink 
of widowhood, lifted her wan face into the 
carbolic-tainted atmosphere, and smiled at 
the right moments. She smiled at Charlie 
miraculously, and his wife, and did not 
hear her inward groan. None of them 
heard it. None of them, Charlie least of 


all, realized that it was the nineteenth time! 
Charlie went to business unusually early 

the next day. In Benson’s absence he was 

temporarily in charge of the sales force. 
By nine o’clock she had packed a suit 


case with necessaries, and had put it back 
in waiting in the closet. She sobbed as she 
locked it. 

She thought that when the time came— 
and come it must—she would want to take 
away with her something of Charlie’s— 
something that she could have with her al- 


ways, wherever she wandered—something . 


that would express Charlie at his best— 
some little token that would be Charlie, all 
Charlie, next to her frozen heart. 

She began to rummage his chiffonier; 
and in the collar button drawer she found 
a half page torn from an old issue of the 
Magneto Monthly, featuring a department 
headed: “ Snappy Sniggers for Salesmen.” 
There was a circle penciled, midway of one 
column, around a square of type: 


Well, good reader, I want to tell you about a 
friend of mine—perfect gentleman and all that— 
who traveled— 


Word for word! If there were tears re- 
maining in her eyes, they must have 
steamed away before the blaze that filled 
them now. Word for word, throughout; 
and under it, in italics: 


Try that one when all else fails. It’s a cuckoo! 


She flung herself back toward her bed. 
She had learned the worst. She had struck 
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the secret mine of all his witlessness, his 
infamy. She abhorred him, she fleered and 
flayed him. She brought her feet up, 
pitched her arm across the pillow, and lay 
back, as if in a chaise longue, regally, dis- 
dainfully, flinging imaginary acid drops of 
banter out upon the gale of her long laugh- 
ter. What would be the use, though, of 
raillery against a breast stuffed with 
“‘ Snappy Sniggers ”’? 

From the wall above her Whistler’s gen- 
tle mother murmured: 

“ Now, my dear, you really mustn’t—” 

And, quite unlike a Mme. de Staél, she 
reached over for her manicuring things and 
heard the snarl of the nail file comfort her, 
over and again: 

“ One time more, one time more.” 


Iil 


SHE waited whole weeks for that last 
time. She waited for her release with raw, 
jumpy nerves. She had been rash enough 
to think that it would be a swift one. She 
had been galled because Charlie had not 
taken advantage of the gathering at Ben- 
son’s funeral; but Charlie was magnificent- 
ly distressed, serious, worried, nowadays. 
Fate teased, and kept its hand behind its 
back. 

Charlie worked hard down town, gath- 
ered expressive lines to his forehead, and 
came home too late and too tired for com- 
pany. They stayed in the city during hot 
week-ends, while he intrenched himself in 
the front room behind charts, reports, and 
stacks of back numbers of the Magneto 
Monthly. When she saw how hard he 
worked, in what a pallor and perspiration, 
she would sometimes be filled with a per- 
verse, impulsive pity. Once she started to 
come in and sit beside him. 

“Want something, honey bunch?” he 
asked, looking up from Volume VI, No. 3. 

She stopped short. She had seen the 
cover of it. - She shook her head calmly and 
went out again. 

The great Himmeldorf came on from 
Himmelville to settle the matter of a new 
local sales chief. Benson had been all right 
in his way, but the new man must have 
personality—personality, as well as effi- 
ciency. Himmeldorf had written as much 
to the temporary sales chief. His secre- 
tary had carefully included the “ tempo- 
rary ” in the address. 

Charlie had not labored in vain. Mr. 
Himmeldorf, on a first tour of the sales 














rooms, complimented him on his efficiency. 
He liked Charlie’s looks. He accepted an 
earnest invitation to dine with Charlie and 
his wife at a famous roof garden. 

She had Charlie’s evening clothes waiting 
for him when he came home—even his col- 
lar buttons. She would be stanch and un- 
flinching toward her little wifely duties— 
so long as she was his wife. 

Dinner with Mr. Himmeldorf! At last, 
the inevitable moment would arrive! The 
lash, the release, at last! This would be 
the dénouement of the tragedy into which 
fate had thrust her. 

She went steadily on with the business of 
Charlie’s links and studs. A falling tear 
raised a white welt on the shirt bosom. She 
was glad the vest would cover it. He must 
look handsome, to-night of all nights. 

When he was home and dressed, he did 
indeed look handsome. To the usual force 
and liveliness of his face there was added, 
now, a fierce and almost neurotic tensity— 
the pallid, ingrowing fervor of a man of 
affairs, the desperate instability of an only 
temporary sales chief. Poor boy, he had 
cut his chin a little in shaving. His bath 
had chilled him, he complained, and he 
shivered often in the taxi, en route for the 
hotel, despite the oily warmth of the met- 
ropolitan dusk. 

They were meeting Mr. Himmeldorf in 
the lobby. She wondered how long it would 
be before Charlie would— 

Not that it mattered; but she wondered 
whether he would pop it out while they 
were waiting for the elevator, or whether 
he would hold it in store for dessert and 
cigars. It was only after he had told it 
that she would be inexorable. Until then, 
she owed him all fair play. He had worked 
so hard! She owed him all her tact and 
wits, and he should have them. She would 
do all in her power to make the evening 
sparkling, memorably delicious. 

When they were at table with Mr. Him- 
meldorf, she realized the fearfulness of that 
resolve. The great man was hot and tired 
out. His bulk oozed lethargy all down the 
back of his Palm Beach suit, and his brain 
had melted down into his red, resentful 
chins. He said “yes” and “no ”—and 
mostly “no ”—and eyed them, over his 
iced dishes, with the grumpy eye of an em- 
ployer who is figuring the cost to himself 
of his employee’s dinner jacket. 

He was unmoved by the music, the 
sights, and the scents of the famous roof 
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garden. Himmelville already had roof gar- 
dens, too. He looked out over the city, the 
canons of clangor, the lighted windows and 
lighted cars. 

“T can tell you to a dot how many of 
them use the -Himmeldorf magneto,” 
Charlie volunteered hoarsely. 

“Of course you can,” was the dumpy 
reply. 

And, even so, Charlie did. Every now 
and then his wife tried loyally to turn a 
power plant or two into a happy thought, 
an automobile manufactory into refreshing 
persiflage. Mr. Himmeldorf stared back 
with an oozy, weary, suspicious stare. 

Halfway through the meal she glanced 
across at Charlie. He was a sorry, green- 
ish sight. He fidgeted, almost twitched, 
under the strain of the realization of the 
failure of the meal, the blank treason of 
personality. The fool! Why didn’t he— 

She began anew, pertly, prettily, on Mr. 
Himmeldorf. She compromised. She re- 
cited a foolish little piece of verse for them 
—something she had written for her favor- 
ite columnist, long ago. Charlie grinned 
at it, patted her hand. The great Him- 
meldorf munched moodily on. 

Dessert and cigars! The end—the end 
of Charlie’s hopes! Why didn’t he— 

“ When all else fails—” 

She looked up suddenly into the ruin 
stamped on Charlie’s face, and heard her 
own voice, foolishly tiny, far away in the 
pinkish sky: 

“ Charlie, dear, do tell Mr. Himmeldorf 
that story—you know, about your friend— 
your friend from the Goodtruck people!” 


IV 


SHE was dragging her suit case out of 
the closet, tumbling things out to find her 
laciest nightgown. They were both giddy 
with Himmeldorf’s good night promises. 

Charlie was indulging in that reflective 
mood which falls upon successful men as 
they undress. 

“Tl tell you, honey bunch,” he said, 
“that old joke’s all right; but a joke’s a 
joke. I came across a bird the other day, 
about a fellow that traveled for the U. S. 
M. people—friend of mine, you understand 
—and he was on the Albany night boat, 
and he happened to put his head over the 
rail—” 

When he was through, she said, humbly 
and adoringly: 

“ That’s a cuckoo!” 
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XXV 


AVING undertaken to offer Mary a 
golden bridge for her withdrawal 
from. the Valmer household, Mr. 

Fayles carefully considered the most diplo- 
matic method of approaching his task. De- 
spite Dinsmore’s unpleasant suggestion, 
there were to be no little slips this time. 

The most unfrequented spot in the house 
at this hour—where was that? The safest 
guess seemed to be the conservatory which 
’ Edith, some years ago, had fancied she 
must have. Stephen Valmer had built it 
for her, and now perhaps once a week one 
or another of the family went in there for 
an hour or two. Mr. Fayles turned his 
steps in that direction, switched on a clus- 
ter of lights, and rang for Barton. 

“ Er—all out of cigars, apparently,” he 
said lazily, from the wicker rocker in the 
far corne:. ‘“ Send Mary in with a couple, 
will y>u?” 

“T’ll bring them myself, sir.” 

“ Send Mary with them, I said!” snapped 
Mr. Fayles. 

The butler departed, with his chin some- 
what elevated. Mr. Fayles looked around 
and grinned. This was just the place. 
Quiet, soothing atmosphere—all that! He 
glanced up with a disarming smile as Mary 
appeared with her tiny silver tray, set it 
on the stand beside him, and turned away 


n. 

“ Oh, Mary!” he said gently. 

“ Well?” 

“ The cigars were just a blind. I’d like 
a little interview with you.” 

“ Thank you, sir, but I don’t care—” 

“Oh, but this is a different kind of in- 
terview, Mary,” said the soft voice. 
“You'll find this one without any objec- 
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tionable features. In fact, I’ll venture to 
say that you’ll find it one of the pleasantest 
interviews of your whole life. I mean that, 
Mary!” 

“Well?” said Stephen’s specimen, and 
paused warily, ten feet away. 

“In the first place, I want to beg your 
pardon for that other little talk we had— 
for my end of it. I shouldn’t have gone 
at you as I did.” 

“Oh, that, Mr. Fayles!” 

Mary smiled deprecatingly. The strong 
suggestion of contempt caused Fayles to 
flush a trifle, and his voice to grow a bit 
sharper. 

“TI was angry, of course. I apologize. 
Mary, it is still necessary for you io leave, 
you know.” 

“Is that all you wish to say, sir?’’ asked 
Mary, and took another step. 

“No, it’s not, confound it! I’m pre- 
pared now to make your departure rather 
attractive to you. If you’re out of here for 
good by noon to-morrow, I'll give you five 
—thousand—dollars!” 

“ Oh!” said Mary, and a disgusted little 
hand went up in protest. 

“Not enough, eh? All right! I'll go 
the limit, and have done with the haggling. 
Ten thousand, Mary! Can you leave be- 
fore breakfast?” 

“ No! ” 

“ Then—er—when?” 

“T shall not leave!” 

“ Oh, but look here, Mary,” smiled Mr. 
Fayles. “ That’s ridiculous, you know. 
Ten thousand dollars isn’t—well, wait! 
Don’t run off like that! Mary, it is ab- 
solutely imperative that you should go. 
I'll dig in and make a contribution of my 
own. We'll call it twenty thousand dol- 
lars, if you’re out before breakfast.” 
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Something flickered momentarily in 
Mary’s eye—and died out completely. 

“ Well? ‘That clinches it, eh?’ said Mr. 
Fayles. 

“No, that doesn’t clinch it, sir.” 

Ina’s husband swallowed and turned a 
trifle paler. 

“ Mary, it’s a crazy thing to do, but I 
offer you the enormous sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars in cash—lI’ll pay it to you 
at my office in New York to-morrow morn- 
ing—if you'll vanish forever.” 

He took heart suddenly, for the mys- 
terious flicker was again in evidence. Mary 
was breathing fast, too. By the grace of 
a kind Heaven, thought Fayles, Mary had 
fallen at last! 

The light was dying again. 


“That, indirectly, is Mr. Valmer’s 
money?” she said. 
“Some of it, probably. What do you 


care whose money—” Fayles began rashly. 

Miss Allers stiffened. One almost sensed 
the dropping of the temperature all about 
her. 

“May I go now, sir?” said she. “I’m 
helping Barton in the pantry.” 

“ You’re not refusing twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars?” 

Mary smiled faintly—much, it is to be 
assumed, as a fanatic might smile while 
being lashed to the stake. 

“Mr. Fayles, do you know the meaning 
of principle?” she asked. 

“ What?” 

“No, you don’t!” Mary concluded, half 
aloud, and added: “I beg pardon, of 
course, for saying that, sir.” 

“ Mary!” gasped Mr. Fayles furiously, 
as his temples began to hammer. 

Mary did not pause in her exit. 


XXVI 


THEY rose as Henry reappeared, did his 

wife and the Dinsmores. They were ready 
to cheer, softly but aloud, at the very first 
sign. 
They did not cheer. Mr. Fayles was 
white, and his eye glinted. He walked 
across the room and paused, glaring out 
into the darkness beyond the pane. He 
turned and looked them over silently. 

Ina shuddered. 

“Oh! You’re in a temper now, too!” 
escaped her. 

Only Mr. Dinsmore remained wholly un- 
impressed. 

“ Funniest thing about Mary—seems to 
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get every one in a temper, first or last, eh?” 
he observed. “Gad! No reason for the 
suppressed fury this time, is there? 
Twenty-five thousand turned the trick, 
and” 

“No!” Mr. Fayles said vibrantly. 

“Then you—you didn’t make her the 
offer, after all?” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ And she—she refused to go, even for 
that?” Ina asked sharply. 

“ Yes! ” 

Mr. Dinsmore, grinning, shook his head. 

“ T say, ain’t Mary the most peculiar lit- 
tle devil?” he said. “ Just what did she 
say, Henry? How the deuce—” 

“Damn what she said! Damn her!” 
the baffled Mr. Fayles roared suddenly. 
“T'll get her yet, I tell you! I—” 

“ Henry!” pleaded his wife. “ Hush!” 

“TT will!” thundered Mr. Fayles, still 
more violently. “I will, if I have to hire 
thugs and have her massacred! No gutter 
rat like that can smirk at me and—” 

“ Henry!” Ina cried in agony. “ Father’ll 
hear! Father’ll hear you, and—oh, is that 
door shut? Is it locked? Wells, you quiet 
him, won’t you? Henry! Henry, dear!” 


Mary, meanwhile, was not smirking. 
Whatever the saccharine blankness of her 
countenance at other times, it expressed 
much, as soon as she was safe within her 
plain little room at the rear of the top floor. 
At that very moment, in fact, Mary was 
weeping. 

Grotesque as it all might be, she felt sure 
that she was right. She asked no sympa- 
thy, no help, no anything from anybody, 
save to be allowed to pursue her course— 
the path of her manifest duty—in peace. 
Instead—well, she had gone over all that 
with herself, time and again, and every 
time she came to the conclusion that she 
was doing the one possible thing. 

But she was so terribly, so hideously, 
alone! This, presumably, was the cause of 
her tears. She could go to Stephen Val- 
mer, did she feel so inclined, and make her 
little plea for simple justice. Stephen 
would probably communicate his senti- 
ments to his family in characteristic fashion 
—and after that, if there was a single lurk- 
ing atom of friendly feeling toward her in 
the heart of one of them, it would have 
been destroyed. 

In all the endless ages she had spent 
here since coming down from her pretty 
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dream at Mrs. Fairson’s, she had seen just 
one purely friendly face— Jimmy Ham- 
mond’s; and he had come and gone. Mary, 
who had almost ceased her weeping, sobbed 
afresh. 

She was entirely calm in the morning, 
however, and worked along mechanically. 
Stephen Valmer paused for a little chat 
with her, and she found herself writhing 
under his gaze. If only he had selected 
somebody else on that first visit to the Mors 
establishment—Jenny, or the plump little 
Buck girl, or any one else! Then Mary 
could have found happiness and the “ de- 
cent things” that she wanted in a more 
conventional way, for she would have be- 
come acquainted with—well, with men like 
Jimmy Hammond, for there must be more 
of them, and—well, then, with Jimmy 
Hammond himself, if the small, inner voice 
insisted on putting it that way! 

He was well favored and well read. 
Eventually he would travel far; but, more 
than either of these things, he was—Jimmy 
Hammond. Mary paused in her labors and 
gazed mournfully through the great open 
door of the home. She also sighed heavily 
—and caught herself sighing, and frowned 
for an instant. 

What under the sun was the cause of 
this monumental depression? Ordinarily, 
_ the whole situation here should have ap- 
pealed to her as one vast joke—Stephen 
Valmer, and his disturbed family, and her 
own cap and apron, and all; but they did 
not so appeal. 

One doesn’t fall in love with a man after 
one five-minute chat, even if he has been 
lurking in the depths of one’s conscious- 
ness for three years or more. No, one 
doesn’t do that, for—Mary’s lips parted, 
and a queer, low little cry escaped her. 

This time it was pure fancy, born some- 
how of the impression Jimmy Hammond 
had made upon her brain while walking 
toward the house, just like this, farther 
down the very same drive. She could have 
sworn that he had disappeared just then 
behind the bushes at the turn. She looked 
away—she looked back again to the spot 
where a flesh-and-blood Jimmy Hammond 
should have reappeared by this time. 

He was there! 

Yes, and he had seen her, and had 
stopped short in his tracks. There was the 
queerest hint of a frown just giving way 
to a glorified smile of utter wonder, and 
then Mr. Hammond had bounded into mo- 
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tion. He was taking the five steps to the 
veranda in two jumps—and now he had 
stopped again before her, gaping. 

“My Lord! I’ve found you again!” he 
choked. 

Mary merely looked up at him. Mr. 
Hammond swayed alittle. 

“'You—were you working here before, 
when—no, you weren’t! You were a 
guest! They said so— you told me so! 
Mary! Are you you?” 

Just here Mary’s lower lip began to 
quiver. So did the rest of Mary’s slender 
young body. 

“Yes, I’m—me!” she said weakly and 
ungrammatically. 

Ridiculous tears were welling from her 
eyes. With a sudden access of fierceness, 
Mr. Hammond's black, suspicious stare 
swept the whole place—and swooped back 
upon Mary and ceased to be black. 

“What’s the matter? Has anybody 
been hurting you?” he demanded. “ Be- 
cause, if they have I’ll—I’ll—why, Mary!” 
concluded the young man. 

He reached for Mary Allers and gath- 
ered her into his great arms. Further, he 
did this in the most matter-of-course way, 
just as if it were his right. 


Mary failed entirely of any resistance to 
the embrace, also in the most matter-of 
course way. 

“Why, you poor little kid! What’s the 
matter?” Mr. Hammond demanded. 

In some way one of Mary’s arms had 
contrived to pass around his neck. She 
was looking up into his face. 

“ Don’t—don’t go away from me again!” 
she said irresponsibly. “You're the 
only—” 

“Go away from you? You bet I won’t!” 
said the young man fervently. “Try to 
get away from me, Mary!” 

“I—I don’t want to! Jimmy, I’m— 
just the same as you. I mean, I really am 
a factory girl, just as you’re a—a factory 
worker. It was all wrong! No, you don’t 
understand, I know, but—” 

The piteous quality of her voice ap- 
peared to steady the young man to a re- 
markable degree. 

“IT don’t have to understand more than 
one thing, Mary,” said he, “and that is 
that I’ve got you again, and that—that I 
love you! Ridiculous, when we’re hardly 
acquainted, perhaps, but, Mary, there 
hasn’t been a day or a night for three 











years when you’ve been out of my mind! 
There hasn’t been—oh, Mary, /’ve found 
you!” he concluded rapturously. 

There, at the head of the veranda steps, 
out in the open, where all the world might 
see, he kissed Mary. Specifically, he kissed 
her just eight times. Then, with a soul- 
shaking sigh, he drew back and looked 
down upon her. , 

“ You—you do love me, don’t you?” he 
breathed. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” said Mary Allers. 

Little birds twittered fittingly. The gen- 
tle morning breeze caressed them in this 
ecstatic moment. John smiled suddenly. 

“ Well, Mary, whatever you are, or what- 
ever you were, I hate to do it, but it has 
to be done sooner or later, I suppose. I 
must tell you that my name isn’t Jimmy 
Hammond. It’s John Valmer. I’m Uncle 
Stephen’s wayward nephew.” 

“ You—” Mary cried faintly. 

“Wait! Your eye informs me that it 
makes a great difference. Well, it does not, 
Mary. I assure you that your eye is wrong. 
We'll talk it out later. You'll be at liberty 
to file all the objections that occur to you, 
and I'll override them one by one. Never 
let this one fact escape you, honey—now, 
and after we’re nicely acquainted, and for- 
ever after that to the end of time, you’re 
mine! You’re going to marry me!” 

Stephen’s nephew stated this with over- 
whelming energy. Mary suddenly smiled 
and came-even a little closer to him. 

“T don’t care who you are or what you 
are, just so that you’re you!” she said. 

In the middle of kiss number four of the 
second series, Dinsmore’s voice floated into 
paradise: 

“ Well, my—my—my word!” 

They whirled to face him, Mary quite 
scarlet, young Mr. Valmer grinning very 
broadly. 

“ Oh, hello, Wells! You had to butt in, 
eh? My future wife—Mr. Dinsmore!” 

“ Your — what’s that?” gasped Edith’s 
husband. 

“ My wife of the extremely near future, 
Wells!” John repeated. 

“ Well, but—oh, I say! That’s remark- 
able! That’s—that’s incredible!” sput- 
tered Mr. Dinsmore. 

‘He turned suddenly, and tottered into 


the house. 
“Oh, I say, Edith! Edith! I say—oh, 
there you are, Edith! Come out here— 


you, too, Ina! 


I say—look!” 
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They looked. They started back. They 
paused, and stared again. 

“ His future wife, you know!” Mr. Dins- 
more babbled. “Going to marry him, 
Mary is!” 

“ Really?” Ina cried. 

“You never saw anything realer than 
this since the day you were born, Ina!” 
young Mr. Valmer said pleasantly. “No 
congratulations?” 

Mrs. Fayles had a trick of grasping fun- 
damentals in rather short order. Just a 
moment longer she hesitated, while her star- 
tled brain found its gait again. Then she 
advanced swiftly, beaming. 

“ Congratulations? Indeed there are, 
for both of you!” she cried. “I don’t 
know how ever it came about, of course, but 
it’s lovely! Why, this is perfectly wonder- 
ful!” she exclaimed, in a burst of candor, 
which quite missed John. 

“Tsn’t it, though?” demanded Mr. Dins- 
more. “ Won’t old Henry be tickled when 
he gets home to-night, eh? Just think! 
Only last night—” 

“And I want to add my congratula- 
tions,” Edith said, hastily and very loudly, 
as she swooped down upon the pair and 
even kissed Mary’s cheek impulsively. 
“Mary, I hope you’re the happiest little 
creature in the world—always!” 

“T say, here’s father!” shouted her hus- 
band. “I say, father, what do you think? 
John, you know—and Mary, here! They 
—they’re announcing their engagement out 
here on the veranda!” 

“‘ What—what are they doing?” Stephen 
stuttered, as he appeared. “ They — are 
you back again, John?” 

Young Mr. Valmer’s grin extended al- 
most from ear to ear. 

“ Uncle, I am!” he confessed radiantly. 
“‘T came back this time to ask you for four 
hundred thousand dollars of my own 
money.” 

“ec Hey " aid 

“Yes! I wanted to invest it in looking 
for Mary—and I found her without ever 
touching it,” said John, with a great laugh. 
“It’s sudden, I know, and maybe a little 
bit surprising, but—we’re going to be mar- 
ried, uncle!” 

A rather dazed hand passed twice before 
Stephen’s eyes. Then he was himself again 
—rather breathless and uncertain, but still 
himself. 

“Tf you’re asking my quite unnecessary 
approval, Johnny, you have it!” he said 
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very heartily. “ You couldn’t have found 
a lovelier girl in the whole country, or a 
better one. As for you, Mary, you're al- 
most as fortunate, I verily believe. John’s 
impetuous and a little bit wrong-headed, 
but he’ll outgrow those things, and—” 

“He’s not!” Mary corrected. “ He’s 
just—just right!” 

She clung to John. John clung to her. 
Stephen, chattering along quite excitedly as 
the full import of the situation impressed 
itself upon him, wrung their hands. The 
little birds went on with their twittering, 
and ineradicable smiles seemed to be every- 
where. There were sighs, too—sighs of re- 
lief—and a great peace came upon that 
gathering. 

“Most astonishing thing, from any 
standpoint! Not astonishing, though, when 
one considers the— the amazing destiny 
that seems to work—” Stephen was say- 
ing, with no one paying much attention. 
He stopped, and squinted down the drive. 
“ Who's that?” 

Edith glanced just once. 

“Some one to see one of the servants, 
evidently. Why on earth doesn’t Dwight 
teach them that their visitors must come 
around by the garage?” 

“Well, whoever she may be, she’s in 
trouble,” Stephen muttered. “She seems 
to be crying, doesn’t she?” 

“ Their friends do seem to be in trouble 
of one sort or another, most of the time,” 
Mrs. Dinsmore said. She spoke unsympa- 
thetically, since the chiefest of her own 
troubles had melted away at last. “ She— 
what’s wrong, Jack?” 

“ Why, that’s Jenny Ross!” cried young 
Mr. Valmer, and — surely for no reason, 
since no reason existed—he turned bright 
red. 

“ Some one you know?” his uncle asked 
sharply, staring at him. 

“Girl who works down in our factory. 
What in the name of common sense ever 
brings her up here?” 

“Well, I say, old man! She’s looking 
at you!” remarked Mr. Dinsmore, with 
some animation. “ She’s looking at you as 
if you’d stuck a knife in her!” 

“ Jenny!” cried Mary Allers, as Miss 
Ross, head down, handkerchief pressed to 
her lips, shoulders shaking, came doggedly 
to the steps—came doggedly, silently, up 
the steps and stood before them. 

“ Jenny!” said Mary again, and would 
have started toward her, but that the hand- 
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kerchief came down suddenly, and Miss 
Ross’s very effective eyes suddenly flamed 
in her direction. 

“T don’t want nothin’ to do with you!” 
the visitor cried fiercely. ‘“ You—you get 
your hands off him!” 

“ What—” 

“You get your hands off him!” Miss 
Ross shrilled. % He’s mine! He belongs 
to me!” 

There is a pretty and well observed rule 
to the general effect that no gentleman may 
sit while a lady is standing. Wells Dins- 
more had passed his whole life in polite cir- 
cles, and breaches of etiquette on his part 
were very rare indeed; yet now, with a 
crash, Mr. Dinsmore sat down in the chair 
just behind him. 

Nor were the others much less affected. 
Stephen, for an instant, swayed almost as 
if under a physical blow. Ina gasped 
aloud, while her sister, with the strangest 
little whine, caught at her arm and steadied 
herself. Only John retained a small meas- 
ure of calm as he turned on Jenny. 

“What d’ye mean by that rot?” he in- 
quired. “ What do you mean by coming 
here and—” 

“What do I mean? What do I mean?” 
Jenny shrieked. “ My Gawd! Who has a 
better right to be where you are than I 
have? Jimmy, how can you stand there 
an’ say that to me? How can you do it, 
Jimmy, after what you an’ me have been 
to each other?” 

“ After what?” Mary cried, and sudden- 
ly shrank away from John. 

“ Say, that’s a lie!” John exploded. 
tell you—” 

“Oh, no! That ain’t no lie! You don’t 
need to look so horrified, my fine lady!” 
the visitor pursued hysterically, directly at 
Mary. “He can tell you the truth if he 
wants to—ask him! You can’t take him 
away from me! You can’t! He’s goin’ to 
marry me!” choked Miss Ross. “‘ He—he’s 
got to marry me!” she ended, raising her 
voice to a shriek. 

“ Oh!” came thinly from the very depths 
of Mary’s being. 

“ Are you—saying that John—” Stephen 
essayed thickly. 

“Ts that his name—John?” said Jenny, 
quiveringly now. “I don’t even know 
what’s his right name, but I—I loved him! 
I know that! An’ I love him now, an’ I’ll 
make him a good wife. Aw, Jimmy, what 
did you do it for? What did you lie to me 
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for? D’you want to kill me? D’you want 
to ditch me, Jimmy? She’s got you 
vamped, Jimmy, but—” 

“Hey! Stop it!” shouted young Mr. 


“* A-a-ah—o-o-oh!” observed Miss Ross, 
and the sound resembled that of a wound- 
ed animal. 

“T don’t know just what started this,” 
John went on hurriedly. “ It’s beyond me. 
I never suspected that you were capable 
of anything of this kind for spite—if that’s 
what it is; but I do know, and you know, 
and I want to assure every one here, that 
I’m as absolutely innocent as—” 

“You! Innocent! Innocent!” screamed 
Miss Ross wildly, and wrung her hands. 
“Listen, Jimmy! You played with me! 
You lied to me! You threw me down— 
and now you dast to stand there an’ look 
at me an’ say you never—oh! Well, I got 
you now, anyhow! I had my suspicions 
you wasn’t what you said. I had ’em quite 
some time, Jimmy. I thought you was 
workin’ there for—for just why you was 
workin’ there. I followed you to-day when 
you left the shop. I come up on the same 
train with you, an’ I’m here now, an’ I’m 
here to tell the whole world—” 

“ Young woman,” said Stephen, “ be si- 
lent for a moment!” 

“ Be silent! Be silent!” Jennie echoed. 
She clasped her bosom and laughed terri- 
bly. “I’m to be silent and let Aim—” 

“Once more, be silent!” the master of 
the house commanded. There was about 
him just now much of the quality which, 
once upon a time, had caused truculent sea 
captains to subside suddenly. ‘‘ Whatever 
your wrongs may be, they shall be righted. 
I promise you that, as a Valmer, and Val- 
mer promises are kept. John, telephone 
Penning and say that I want him here at 
once!” 

“ But before I do that, I want to say—” 

“ Telephone Penning!” Stephen vibrated. 

Not too certainly, John hurried into the 
house. Stephen turned upon Jenny, who 
seemed also to have fallen under the spell 
of his authority. 

“ As for you, I shall neither commiserate 
nor condemn at the moment,” he said crisp- 
ly. “I give you full assurance that you 
will be dealt with fairly, to the uttermost 
length. Now, please go!” 

“ Aw, well, say, listen! You couldn’t 
get away with that stuff in a million years,” 
Jenny said. “I get him right—I get him 
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where I want him—and then I should lay 
off it an’ just beat it! Huh! Watch mel 
Say, when a poor workin’ girl—” 

“Do you wish me to accept John’s word 
and become your enemy, or do you wish to 


accept my assurance of fair play, and go?” — : 


Stephen asked. 


Miss Ross’s keen eye darted at him for  ~ 


an instant. 


“ If I go without startin’ nothin’ more—” | 


“ Jenkins!”’ Stephen called, and held 
a hand to stay the light wagon just ro 
ing the house. “ This young lady—to the 
station!” 


The station wagon rolled away, with ~~ 


Jenny Ross in the rear seat, her handker- 
chief still pressed to her lips, and five dazed, 
numbed pairs of eyes fixed upon her until 
she vanished. 
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STEPHEN’Ss voice came first. Somewhat 
unsteadily, he turned toward the door 
again. 

“When Penning comes, send him to me 
immediately. I shall be in the library.” 

He went into the house. 

Second after second, the hush remained 
quite unbroken, although Dinsmore was be- 
ginning to mutter. With a mighty effort, 
then, Mary forced herself into motion and 
turned, her lips tight, into the doorway. 
She all but collided with young Mr. Val- 
mer, hurrying out. 

“ Now, when the lawyer gets here, little 
Miss Ross,” he began furiously, “ you and 
I will thrash this out, and—where is she?” 

“‘ She — she’s — gone, old chap!” said 
Dinsmore. “ Popped in—did her hellish 
work — popped out again! Nice-lookin’ 


kid, too, I will admit,” he added, and ™ 


chuckled. “ Always a mystery to me why 
you insisted on factory work, but if there’s 
more like her, I—” 

“ Say, if you’re talking to me, you’re run- 
ning a terrible chance of having your in- 
fernal face punched straight through the 
back of your empty skull!” young Mr. Val- 
mer shouted. “Get that, and dry up! 
Mary!” 

** May I pass, please?” 

“ May you what?” 

“I wish to return to my work,” stated a 
small voice that bore no resemblance to 
Mary’s. 

“You come back here and—” 

“ Don’t touch me, please!” Mary cried 





sharply. “I don’t want you to touch me!” - 
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“ That doesn’t mean that you believe—” 
“ T’ve known Jenny for years. I’ve never 
known her to lie. If—if I was silly enough 
to think—to think that you were a—little 
different—please let that be forgotten.” 

“You're trying to dismiss me?” John 


“I did that, several minutes ago, for- 
ever,” said Mary, and the burning flame of 
her eye sent even John back a pace. “If 
you follow me now, if you annoy me ever, 
I shall ask for help. Let me pass, please, 
and please do not speak to me again, Mr. 
Valmer—ever/” 

She passed, even as John stood with pur- 
ple cheeks and heaving chest. He made no 
attempt to follow. He did walk to the door 
and gaze after her, some five seconds later. 
Then he turned and stared at his cousins 
and Dinsmore. The latter avoided his eye, 
but Ina spoke quite frankly: 

“You always were a fool, Jack! Here 
—why, everything was settled! Every- 
thing seemed perfect! And then you must 
needs have a past tagging along in your 
wretched wake, and—well, you’re not very 
courteous, are you?” she concluded, as John 
went down the steps and down the drive. 

A gloomy silence brooded again for a 
little interval. 

“I say! Cyclonic household this has 
gotten to be, eh?” Dinsmore reflected 
aloud. “ Used to think it was stodgy and 
slow—all that. You remember my com- 
menting on how stodgy and slow things 
’ seemed hereabouts, Edie? Did it frequent- 
ly, in fact; used to be quite dissatisfied. 
Gad, if a man only knew when—” 

“Mr. Penning!” hissed Edith, as the 
lawyer suddenly appeared before the steps. 
“ Just a minute before you go in!” 

The lawyer hesitated. He had meant to 
devote this whole morning to his garden, 
and he was not quite so trim as usual. 

“T’d better hurry in. Some infernal 
mess—John telephoned,” he said rather 
breathlessly. “ Girl accusing him—seems 
impossible—” 

“T’m afraid it’s not,” said Mrs. Dins- 
more, who had her father’s faculty for 
hanging fast to one idea. “If you'll just 
pause for a minute and talk with us 
about—” 

“ About the case? Oh—” 

She’s here, now, 


“No, about Mary! 
forever!” 

“Yes, I know. There’s been some little 
disturbance in the household on that ac- 
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count recently, I believe,” the lawyer re- 
marked, smiling. 

“Yes, but you don’t know—John was 
going to marry her!” 


“ Eh?” 
“He was! They—they seemed to be in 
love! Oh, I can’t explain it, for I don’t 


know, of course, but it was so/ They were 
going to be married, and that would have 
settled it. Then this girl appeared sud- 
denly—” 

Her voice clogged. Mr. Dinsmore sighed 
aloud. 

“Seemed to bother Mary. She’s like 
that, you know—rather prim. She threw 
John over on the spot, Penning. Sounded 
final, too,” he explained. 

“‘ And she looks—why, she looks as if she 
was going to fold up her beastly little wings 
and just die on the spot,” Mrs. Dinsmore 
went on feverishly. “ You know what that 
will mean, with father. You know how 
amazingly he reacts to anything affecting 
Mary. His sympathy is always with the 
sufferer and the under dog, anyhow, and 
it’s too warm for Mary as it is!” 

“ But, my dear young lady—” the attor- 
ney essayed. 

“It is! And it ‘ll reflect directly on that 
ridiculous scheme of his, and strengthen it. 
No, it’s mot a far-fetched idea. I know 
father, and it will. Mr. Penning, if that 
wretched little creature isn’t—isn’t simply 
thrown out of the house—yes, do sit 
down!” 

“T will, for a moment,” said Penning. 
It was palpable that at last some of Mrs. 
Dinsmore’s excitement had infected him. 
“ Edith, is all this as serious as it seems, 
or are you imagining some of it?” 

“I’m imagining nothing. I know! So 
do you, as you’re perfectly well aware. If 
she doesn’t go soon—” 

“ All right! Time we found a way of 
making her go, then,” the attorney sighed, 
with a glance toward the door. “ If—if 
your father needs saving, I’ll—er—do my 
best. Let’s see—what has been done so far 
toward ousting the young woman?” 

“Done!” Ina laughed bitterly. “ Well, 
Edith tried to dismiss her. She coulidn’t be 
dismissed. Then Henry tried to bully her 
and scare her. She wouldn’t scare. That 
type always has plenty of nerve, I suppose! 
Last night we got together and raised a cor- 
ruption fund.” 

“To bribe her to go, eh?” mused the 
attorney, with a pensive glance at Edith 





Dinsmore. “ Well, well! And she refused 


the money?” 

“She refused twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, when Henry offered it. She informed 
him that he didn’t know the meaning of 
principle—and that was all!” 

“Dear me!” sighed Mr. Penning. 
“Well, evident!y twenty-five thousand’s 
not enough, then. Raise the ante!” 

“ How can we?” 

“Tf it’s as urgent as all this, you'll have 
to,” the attorney said sharply. ‘“ You’ve 
all got securities—bushels of ’em. They 
can be sold quietly and without advertising 
the fact to Mr. Valmer, and—er—ah— 
brrr!” said Mr. Penning, rather oddly, and 
rose with a dumfounded jerk. “ Good— 
er—morning, Mr. Valmer! Good—ah— 
yes—morning!” 

Stephen, motionless in the doorway, was 
no very pleasant sight for contemplation 
just then. 

Once upon a time, when Mary had left 
without warning, Mr. Penning had been 
quite convinced that Stephen was angry. 
He had been wrong about that. Stephen, 
on that lamentable occasion, had been 
merely a trifle annoyed. Now he was 
mad! 

So thoroughly infuriated was Mr. Val- 
mer at this absorbing moment that his eyes 
suggested, more than anything else, twin 
tongues of fire darting through a wall of 
chalk. His hand on the door jamb shook 
violently. The breath in his nostrils whis- 
tled. For some reason, nobody present felt 
called upon to comment on these singular 
phenomena. 

“Four of you plotting to make life as 
unpleasant as possible for Mary, eh?” he 
said. 

There was a blood-curdling quiet in his 
voice. Nobody answered. 

“Mary, whose only vices are character 
and conscience and principle!” Stephen 
pursued. “ Mary, whose chief crime lies 
in being so infinitely fine that you are un- 
able to endure her presence!” He paused, 
considering his daughters. “I know wom- 
en. I know that some of this was to have 
been expected; but you, Penning! That I 
should find even you—” 

-“ Ah—er—my dear Mr. Valmer!” the 
attorney protested, with an attempt at 
suavity that was heartbreaking. “It 
would appear that you have — er — over- 
heard something—something of a fragmen- 
tary nature, and have misconstrued--” 
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ing!” Stephen exploded suddenly, and so 
vehemently that the very roof of the ve- 
randa echoed. 
this! You may believe me when I tell 
that J know how to deal with this!” 


‘He turned and vanished into the house — 


again. 


Mr. Penning sought to speak. He suc- — 
ceeded only in cackling, with the strangest  — 


resemblance to a badly frightened hen. 


Mr. Dinsmore, apparently, was shaken ~ 
through and through. He nodded, he ~ 


ped. 
“ Better for him—to yell like that—to~ 


let off some steam that way!” he stam- 
mered, at length. “ Had a stroke in an- 
other second, if he hadn’t started to yell! 
Gad, Penning! 


part, eh? That—ugh!” 
Stephen, at that moment, had reap- 


peared. White as himself, Mary Allers — 


was at his side, and—yes, he was holding 
Mary’s hand. While outwardly he was as- 
toundingly calm, one sensed just beneath 


the surface a fury beside which all his pre- — 
vious furies dwindled to nothing at all. — 


His blistering eye roved malevolently over 


the four, and Stephen smiled in a fashion 


to congeal the blood. 
“My daughters! 
me. I shall make a limited provision for 
you,” he announced. “ My attorney! 
attorney, who has betrayed me—I am 


through with you! Yes, I’m through, Pen- ~ 


ning! Mary!” 

“Yes?” the girl responded faintly. 

“Tt is not customary, perhaps, to do this 
sort of thing quite so publicly, but the rea- 
son here is obvious. My child, a long time 
ago you wanted decent things. I think 
that I have wanted them all my life. In 
some measure, each of us has been grati- 
fied. In larger measure they have been 
denied us.” 

He paused. They waited spellbound. 

“I do not speak of love, Mary. That, 


unhappily, would be absurd in this case; — 


but we have much in common, my dear, 


and if you will be my wife, and if we go 
away together, we may find elsewhere some 


of the things that we both value. Mary, 
will you do me the great honor of marry- 
ing me?” 

The world stood quite still. Ina ceased 
to breathe. So did her sister, and so did 
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“T know how to deal with p q 


That was most unfortu-  ~ 
nate, eh? That was bad judgment on your —~ 


I expected much of © 
you—too much. You have disappointed 
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her sister’s husband. Penning, it seemed, 
was already entirely petrified. 

And Mary? 

Life, to the best of Mary’s belief, had 
_ come to a definite end not half an hour ago. 
Duty still remained—duty to Stephen Val- 
mer. It was bewildering. In some ways it 
was terrifying; and still, if she could to 
some extent repay her debt in tender care 
of his later years— 

Somehow, as she studied the faces so 
rigidly drawn, a human attribute or two 
stirred, even in a lifeless Mary. Three of 
these people, at least, had been at some 
pains to demonstrate their intense dislike 
of herself, and had gone to quite absurd 
lengths to insure her departure from the 
home. 

Abruptly, Mary turned a very wonderful 
smile on Stephen Valmer. 

“ Yes — Stephen!” she said softly, but 
with the utmost distinctness. 
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Quite in the grand manner, Stephen 
Valmer bowed over Mary’s hand. Then he 
offered her his arm, and, shoulders squared, 


escorted her into the cool, spacious depths 
of the mansion. 

“ My dear—these things,” he said gently 
and with some difficulty, as he touched her 
black-uniformed arm. “ You will relin- 
quish them at once? I shall write Mrs. 
Fairson, this afternoon, to come and look 
after you.” 

Mary seemed quite as incapable of 
speech as did the four outdoors. 

“T think, Mary,” pursued Stephen, still 
speaking with some difficulty, “ that we are 
—about to contrive a fortunate escape— 
you and I!” 

And with another bow he brought the 
queer interview to an abrupt termination by 
stalking away toward the library, a strange, 
dignified figure. 

Mary looked dizzily about her. The 
stairs—well, one couldn’t very well sit on 
the stairs. The reception room, then? 
Yes, the reception room would have to do, 
because it was near; and Mary’s legs, usu- 
ally so dependable, flatly refused to hold 
her in an upright position one second long- 
er. In the reception room, she swayed into 
a chair in the corner. 

To the four on the veranda speech was 
returning—not loud, clear, coherent speech, 
to be sure, but sounds which had at least 
some significance. 
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“The — giddy beans!” came from Mr. 
Dinsmore’s direction. “ Spilled now, al- 
most seems?” 

They paid no heed to this. 

“ Like the poem,” Mr. Dinsmore suggest- 
ed further. ‘“ The cannons, you know, and 
all that sort of thing—they volleyed and 
thundered. They made a horrid mess of— 
whatever troops they were; it’s slipped my 
mind for the moment—because some one 
had blundered!” 

** Some one blundered, all right enough!” 
his wife agreed thickly. ‘“‘ Is—is this really 
possible?” 

“ Well, if you saw what I saw, honey, 
and heard what I heard—” 

“It’s possible!” Ina cried, with surpass- 
ing bitterness. “It’s just what has been 
coming from the very first. If it hadn’t 
happened in this way, it would have hap- 
pened in some other way. We—we tried 
to get Mary out, and Mary has got us out 
instead!” 

“ Well, I say!” faltered Mr. Dinsmore. 
“It does mean something like that, eh? I 
mean to say, this place will never be the 
same old home again, even if we’re allowed 
to stay in it!” 

“We shan’t be allowed to stay. Have 
no uncertainty on that score! Yow’ll have 
to go to work, now, Wells, I think.” 

“Oh, I say!” gasped Mr. Dinsmore. 

“It’s just rot—rot!” his wife cried. “ It 
will have to be stopped, of course. You'll 
have to stop it, Mr. Penning!” 

“1?” the lawyer croaked, suddenly 
emerging from a black meditation. “ I’m 
through!” 

“ Oh—that! Yes,” Mrs. Dinsmore be- 
gan carelessly; “‘ but—” 

“Well, it may be a matter for you to 
wave away as inconsequential, madam, but 
it isn’t for me, I assure you of that!” the 
attorney cried ferociously. “‘ Your father 
has been my living for a good many years. 
I’ve laid away something for my old age, 
of course, but I had every expectation of 
continuing to lay away for another ten 
years. I’ve given up my practice to look 
after your father’s affairs. I don’t know 
two dozen people in the profession. I 
haven’t a real business connection on earth, 
except your father. I’m past sixty years 
old—and I’ve got to get out and start life 
all over again!” 

“Yes, but even so,” Mr. Dinsmore said, 
with entire seriousness, “I’m worse off 
than you are, Penning. You've started it 








once, and you know how it’s done. I’ve 
never started it!” 

It seemed that Mr. Penning would leap 
at Mr. Dinsmore’s throat. 

“ Well, why all the hysteria?” Mrs. Dins- 
more snapped. “ Why not get down to the 
main thing, Mr. Penning? This prepos- 
terous marriage will have to be stopped, of 
course!” 

“Tt will? How?” 

“My dear man! You must be at least 
something of a lawyer—” Edith began, 
with considerable acerbity. 

“Yes, my dear woman, and I’m lawyer 
enough to tell you that it can’t be stopped, 
if your father and the girl choose to go 
ahead with it!” Mr. Penning shouted with 
utterly underbred violence. “ The girl is 
of age and unentangled. Your father is 
also of age, and entirely sane, I assure you 
—in the eyes of the law, at any rate. Per- 
suade him to set fire to the house half a 
dozen times, or to go around assuring peo- 


ple that he’s Edward the Confessor, and’ 


I'll ask for a commission, and start some- 
thing. As it is, I assure you,” concluded 
Mr. Penning, with vicious satisfaction, 
“ there's no way of stopping him!” 

“ Then we really have to submit?” Ina 
said thinly. “ To let this girl—” 

“So far as my vision reaches, yes!” 
panted Mr. Penning. “ What do you want, 
Barton? Me?” 

“Mr. Valmer's compliments, sir,” the 
butler said sadly, “and would you be so 
good as to step to the library and wind up 
affairs, he said?” 

“Yes, I will!” snapped the attorney. 
“And I'll wind ’em up in damned short 
order, too!” 

Ina pressed her handkerchief to her lips, 
and whimpered softly. Edith, after one 
glare, gulped noisily and felt for her own 
handkerchief. Failing to find it, she rose 
and hurried into the house and upstairs. 

Ina, choking, followed in some few sec- 
onds. Mr. Dinsmore, having shrugged 
four times and thrown out his hands help- 
lessly five times, also staggered to his feet 
and trailed after them. 

Meanwhile, in the reception room, Mary 
gazed at a queer little divan—-and 
and gazed and gazed, and failed even to 
see it. She was going to marry Stephen 
Valmer! She was going to marry Stephen! 
Not John—not his nephew—but Stephen, 
an—an old man! And she was going to 
marry him! 
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Well, if that was what Stephen 


she had no choice but to comply. a a 


wandered on in a strange numb way. She 
would be wealthy. 


teen years poor Mr. Valmer would be past — 


- 
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In another ten or fif- — = 


her care, and she would still be wealthy; 


but it mattered no more than the breezes — 
of three years ago mattered—the money — 
part of it, that is, and the luxury. There ~ 


was nothing in the prospect either to at- = 


tract her or to repel her. 


She seemed to 


be past feeling. She—she—was going to 4 


marry Stephen Valmer! 
stuffy and breathless. Mary yearned for — 


light — sunshine — space — flight; but she — 


was bound fast, and could not flee. 


Be 


She rose very uncertainly, and made her 
way through the deserted corridor and to ~ 


the big, open door. 


had blurred into a foggy mass. In the dis- 


tance, she caught the sharp chugging of the 


* 


Ss 
ay 


The reception room grew stiller, more — 


The whole landscape ~ 


station wagon’s little motor, and she shud- ~ 


dered. Jenny had been delivered to her ~ 


train. 


Mary’s ancient fondness for her had di- 
minished with the years; but that she could 
have— 


Jenny always had been rough, and 


In a twinkling, the landscape was clear- 
ing. The station wagon had defined itself — 


suddenly, and in it Jenkins was by no 
means alone, for on the rear seat sat Jenny 
Ross and John Valmer. 


John held tight — 
to Jenny, but there was no hint of affection — 


in the posture. John, indeed, his eyes hard — 


and grim, his hair much rumpled, gripped a 


Miss Ross’s arm as if intent upon wrench- 
ing it from the socket. 

The wagon was stopping now. Jenkins’s 
usually blank face was quite a study in- 
suppressed emotion. John was stepping — 
out, his hold on Miss Ross still firm, 
White and frightened as she seemed, Jenny — 
managed a weak— 

* Well, say, listen! It ain’t necessary 
to pull a person’s arm—” 

“You may be thankful I’m not wringing ~ 
your neck!” puffed young Mr. Valmer, who 


seemed to have caught the prevailing dis- 


courtesy. “ There!” 

She was on the ground now, reeling. Mr. 
Valmer propelled her straight to Mary. 

“ Now, tell her—quick!” he panted. 
“She wants to tell you that she ied, 


Mary!” ; 
“T—yeh! Sure!” Miss Ross choked, © 4 
“I—T lied!” a 
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“ There wasn’t one solitary word of truth 
in it, from start to finish, was there?” John 


ae N-no! ” 

“Well, tell her, then! Tell her that!” 

“ May—May, there wasn’t one solitary 
word of truth in what I said,” Miss Ross 
gasped. “I done it because—say, I guess 
I went nutty, May! He—looked good to 
me, an’ I—well, I got to stickin’ two an’ 
two together, May, an’ I got his number, 
pretty near. I took a chance on follerin’ 
him to-day. It was the ‘ V’ got me started 
on that. It ain’t such an ordinary initial, 
an’ I thought maybe, stuck on you the 
way he is, maybe he was a Valmer, too, an’ 
rich, an’—oh, have a heart!” 

John shook her. 

“Tell her why you did it!” he snarled. 

“Huh? Well, if—if I didn’t get him, 
May, it looked like I might get a—a bank 
roll. Yeh, I’m admittin’ it, May. I never 
pulled one like this before, an’ I’m here to 
tell the whole world I ain’t likely to pull 
another.” 

“T caught her down at the station before 
a train came along, Mary,” John explained 
swiftly. “I told her precisely what she 
was going to get in the way of a jail sen- 
tence, if she wanted to try going through 
with it. I gave her one chance of avoid- 
ing it by coming back with me—and she 
took it. Well, Mary?” 

“Ts it really—really true—” Mary be- 
gan, and choked. 

“ Aw, say, listen!”” Miss Ross dared to 
sneer. “I dunno. I ain’t got much dope 
on the subject; but I got a sneakin’ sus- 
picion that a girl could ride around all 
night in a taxi with that guy, an’ he’d never 
so much as try to hold her hand!” 

“ Convinced, Mary?” asked young Mr. 
Valmer. 

“Oh, John—John!” shuddered 
Mary’s glad throat. 

“ Jenkins! Take hold of this girl!” John 
snapped. “ Take her around to the garage, 
and then take her down to the station in 
one of the other cars. No, leave the sta- 
tion wagon here. I want to use it. Don’t 
lose sight of her until she’s on a train head- 
ing for New York!” 

Arms hanging in a curiously elemental, 
gorilla fashion, chin thrust forward, he 
waited until the pair had vanished. Then 
he turned to Mary. 

“You come!” he commanded. 

“* Come—where?” 
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“ Right along with me! I'll take no 
more chances with you, Mary, or with liars, 
or with anything else. I don’t know just 
where in the neighborhood one can get a 
ring, or a license, or a minister, but that 
little wagon can go like sin, and it ’ll never 
stop till I’ve found all three!” 

“Oh, but— John!” Mary gasped. 
“ Why—this uniform—I mean—” 

“ Chuck the cap and tear off that devil- 
ish apron!” the forceful young man or- 
dered, and did both for her. “ Whose 
coat’s that? Never mind! Here! Put it 
on, Mary! Stop your wriggling!” 

“John!” the girl protested. “I want 
to—to—tell you—” 

“ You tell me later, Mary, when the im- 
portant part’s over!” replied John. He 
picked her up bodily and started down the 
steps. “ You and me, Mary! We're going 
to get acquainted now!” 


XXIX 


ELSEWHERE in the Valmer house, nature 
asserting herself, a cooling process was in 
progress. 

Edith, upstairs, gave one manifestation 
of it in her newer mood. She was calmer 
now, and knew within her a peculiar stir- 
ring, which she was not yet quite able to 
identify as conscience. 

“ Well, for one thing, we went at it in 
the wrong way,” she confessed. ‘“ We've 
been used to bullying father, or trying to 
bully him, and we’ve formed a habit of 
trying it on too many other people.” 

“ That’s quite true!” her husband agreed 
earnestly. “I’ve always said—” 

“Looking squarely at the thing,” Ina 
conceded bitterly, “ father’s little whims 
have always been harmless. Even Mary 
was harmless, originally, I suppose. She— 
of course, she—well, hang the confounded 
little wretch! We’ve mainly ourselves to 
blame.” 

“ Because, if we’d just let him alone, in- 
stead of rousing that awful temper of his, 
father could have been talked out of his 
Valmer Foundation idea, bit by bit, just 
as gently as we knew how. Penning would 
have helped. Now, I suppose,” Edith 
mused sadly, “ they’ll get married, and go 
off somewhere, and start the beastly thing 
after all. Oh, it’s awful! That’s just all 
it is—awful!” , 

“Well, but don’t you see,” Mr. Dins- 
more tried again, “so long as you admit 
to yourselves that you were wrong, that’s 














the first step in the right direction, isn’t it? 
I mean to say, father proposed when he 
was furious, and the girl accepted him be- 
cause she hated us—and small blame to 
her, if it comes to that. If we just go 
down calmly, a little later, and try to talk 
it over in a sane way—eh? Tell him in so 
many words he’s dead right about every- 
thing, and then see if he won’t see the light 
of reason. If he should,” Mr. Dinsmore 
concluded fervently, “ we’d keep on telling 
him that he was right to the end of his 
days!” 

Edith sighed heavily. 

“ We might try that—after a while,” she 
said moodily. 

The cooling process had also descended 
upon at least one gentleman in the Valmer 
library. 

Stephen, you see, had depended on Mr. 
Penning these many, many years. Now, 
with the expression of a professional mourn- 
er in a state of extreme irritation, Penning 
was winding things up with a vengeance. 
He was slapping documents into little bun- 
dies, snapping rubber bands about them, 
jotting down notes, and grunting sourly to 
himself. 

Presently he would be gone, and after 
that Stephen Valmer would have to break 
in some other attorney. He would have to 
explain a thousand details with which he 
himself was none too familiar. He would 
stumble into a thousand legal pitfalls that 
Penning could so well have avoided for 
him. Not, of course, that Mr. Valmer 
meant to apologize to the darned old fool 
and ask him to go on working as before, 
but— 

And Mary, too! Stephen turned chilly 
for a-moment. That had been the most 
purely absurd move of his whole life! A 
girl—a child, indeed—and still his prom- 


ised bride! Well, he had asked her because 
—because—because— 
“Penning!” Mr. Valmer_ suddenly 


hurled at his attorney. 

“What?” snapped the lawyer. 

“ I’m an ass! ” 

“ Far be it from me to contradict you!” 
said Mr. Penning. 

“Huh? See here, 
you—” 

“What have I got to lose? 
through!” the attorney said bitterly. 

After this he went on bunching docu- 
ments, snapping rubber bands, jotting down 
notes, and grunting. Stephen watched him, 


sir! How dare 
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breathing heavily at first — presently 
breathing not so heavily. 

Mr. Valmer sat back with a dignity 
which grew steadily colder and colder. 
Finally, he cleared his throat twice. 

“Penning, I have—er—reconsidered!” 
he stated icily. 

“ Reconsidered what?” 

“ You,” Stephen replied, still more icily. 
“You may remain with me, as my attor- 
ney, quite as usual. Er—ahem!” 

“Is that so?” rasped the lawyer. His 
tone certainly suggested fury in those first 
words, but the suggestion departed in a 
fraction of a second. “ Well—ahem!—of 
course, if that is so,” said Mr. Penning, 
“why—thank you! Shall I go on with 
this winding up of affairs?” 

“You shall not,” said Stephen. “ Drop 
it immediately. I wish to consult you 
about another matter.” 

“ Well?” . 

«“ Mary!” 

“ Ah—the bride-to-be!” 

** See here, Penning! Don’t sneer at me! 
I’ve admitted that I’m an ass, but I have no 
intention of getting down on my knees to 
you, and asking your forgiveness. Pen- 
ning, it—it would be unjust to that charm- 
ing young girl. How am I going to get out 
of it gracefully?” 

Sharp anxiety crept into the old man’s 
voice. Mr, Penning crossed his legs and 
smiled heavily. He had not expected to 
enjoy this interview, but he was enjoying 
it now. 

“ Frankly, Valmer, you’re not going to 
get out of it,” he said, in an easy conver- 
sational style. “ Putting a young woman 
in the way of inheriting ten or eleven mil- 
lions of dollars is not being unjust to her. 
It is a fine thing for her. You like Mary, 
and I don’t blame you. Mary, it would 
seem—” 

“All right!” Stephen interrupted hotly. 
“You know perfectly well what I mean. 
It’s grotesque and—and impossible for a 
lovely child like that! How am I going 
to get out of it?” 

Mr. Penning shrugged. 

“ Well, it’s always possible to ask Mary 
for your release, I suppose,” he suggested. 
“ Mary’s as reasonable a young woman as 
I’ve ever met, in some respects, though in 
some others she’s the most unreasonable 
female alive. Of course, into which class 
this little slip of yours may fall, I cannot 
say, but—” 
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“ Well, we'll find Mary and determine 
it,” Stephen said, as he arose. “‘ You come, 
too. You may be able to help.” 

They came to the corridor just as an- 
other group -of three subdued persons ap- 
peared at the stairhead. The upper group 
paused, huddling together in apparent 
alarm, unwilling to advance. 

Barton relieved matters for the moment 
by popping up from below. 

“ Oh, I beg pardon, sir—I was just look- 
ing for you, Mr. Valmer. They — they 
wouldn’t take time to talk to you on the 
telephone just now, I believe.” 

“Who wouldn’t?” 

“Well, as nearly as I understood Mr. 
John, sir,” the butler replied, smiling, “ he 
and Miss Mary have been married very 
sudden like, and—” _ 

“ Where?” gasped Stephen. 

“ In the village, I took it, sir. They said 
they’d be coming home here in a day or 
two, when—” 

“Well, upon my soul!” cried his em- 

loyer, and roared out perfectly senseless 
Dachece. “ Jilted! D’ye hear that, Pen- 


ning? Jilted!’ He slapped Mr. Penning’s 


back so violently that that gentleman just 
_ managed to catch his glasses as they fell. 
“ Penning—jilted! Ho, ho, ho, ho!” 
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Barton sighed heavily as the library door 
closed again,-and descended to the nether 
regions with shaking head. 

Upstairs, three people, chatting in an in- 
sane undertone, tiptoed back to the Dins- 
more suite. 

In the library, Mr. Valmer sprawled into 
his chair. He wished to tremble. He con- 
trolled it for a little, and then did permit 
himself one or two small trembles. He 
was very, very limp, was Mr. Valmer. He 
breathed in long sighs and grew limper. 

Mr. Penning was not so easily affected, 
of course. He shuffled over papers, and 
presently glanced up with— 

“ Now, here’s a mass of stuff about the 
Valmer Foundation. Shall I—” 

“Tear them up!” said Stephen’s thin, 
small voice. 

“ But you’ve been—” 

“Tear ’em up, Penning! Tear ’em up, 
I tell you!”’ Stephen croaked weakly. 

For an instant the Man Friday studied 
his master: Then he, too, heaved one 
great sigh of relief and began to tear the 
papers, absently, but thoroughly and into 
very small pieces. 

“ Yep—quite so. All right!” said Mr. 
Penning. “ Now what are we going to do 
about these railroad bonds?” 

END 





YOU WHO TOIL IN MERCHANT TOWN 


Ox, you who toil in Merchant Town 
And send your ships to sea, 

Do not despise my little boats 
That bring no gold to me. 


Your ships on charted waters sail 
For certain cargoes bound— 
Commodities that never fail 
To bring you pence and pound; 


But mine on trackless seas put out 
Wherever winds may blow, 

And, sailing, may go round about 
To bring me what I know. 


My cargoes vary with the moon, 
But some of them are bright 

And glitter in the sun at noon, 
Or in the mind at night. 


Your ships come back to Merchant Town 
With naught of you from sea— 

Be merciful if mine go down, 
Or bring me only me! 


Charles Divine 





